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Rodgers & Hammerstein: The boxoffice makes sweet music, too (page 96) 
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ackbone for a Workhorse....- 


SHARON’ HI-STRENGTH STEEL INCREASES PAY LOAD OF 
MILITARY TRUCKS AND BUSES 


This high strength strip permits 


Pay Load is the big word for 
lighter sections and with the 


both military and civilian ve- 
same power unit increases Pay 


hicles. There’s just one reason : 
| Role lo MM Malo] Mi nal-tolal- MM aalola- Ma d-hwa 


for the current shift to high at 
or more ammunition, or more 
tensile - low alloy steel frames fees snore lot wchetewer’ the 


for military trucks and buses. Pay Load may be. 


*Specialists in STAINLESS, ALLOY, COLD ROLLED and COATED Strip Steels. 


SHARON STEEL CORPOR 
Sharow, Penntylatia 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILL., CINCINNATI, O., CLEVELAND, O., DAYTON 


O., DETROIT, MICH., INDIANAPOLIS, IND., MILWAUKEE, WIS., NEW YORK, N. Y., 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA., ROCHESTER, N. Y., LOS ANGELES, CALIF., SAN FRANCISCO, 
CALIF., MONTREAL, QUE., TORONTO, ONT. 


Fer infermeatien on enium De ments contact Mallory-Sharen Titenium Corp., Indienapolis 6. 
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Pass the mustard — 
500 gallons at a fime 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


HEY mix mustard for a week in 

those 500 gallon tanks until it 
passes a test for taste and smoothness. 
But when they used wood tanks, in a 
week’s time vinegar would seep 
through the staves then attack the iron 
bands that held the tank together. And 
a burst or leaking tank of mustard is 
no picnic. 

The mustard maker called in a B. F. 
Goodrich representative. B. F.Goodrich, 
years ago, made metal tanks practical 
by finding a way of locking a rubber 


lining to metal so strongly and tightly 
that it practically becomes a part of the 
tank. The rubber is not affected by the 
vinegar and, in fact, stands most of the 
acids used in other industries. Here in 
the mustard tanks, B. F. Goodrich rub- 
ber linings have been in service over 
12 years without a single leak. 

This B. F. Goodrich method has 
saved countless dollars for industry 
—and in all these years has never 
been improved on, although many 
have tried. 


This is another example of how 
money was saved and a job done better 
because B. F. Goodrich improved 
another of their products. Such im- 
provements are typical — the result of 
day-by-day research. Your business too 
can benefit from this policy. Find out 
by calling in a BFG representative. 
The B.F.Goodrich Company, Indus- 
trial and General Products Division, 
Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 








HIRTY YEARS AGO it was either harness the 
wind or hitch up old dobbin to get an extra 
hand on the farm. 
Then America’s progressive electric power 
companies and all industry went to work. 
Today, 95% of all U.S. farms enjoy the 
miracles of electricity ... 
...to pump water from well to house and 
barn, milk the cows, bring safe, bright light to 
every building. 
... to make possible all the conveniences of 
urban living—lights, radio, food freezer and 
automatic washer. 


America is proud of the job that industry 


More Power at Lower Cost—for American Farms, Cities, Ind 


Boiler feed pumps of the Allis- 
Chalmers barrel-type design meet the 
higher steam pressures required by 
modern power plants. Efficiencies are 
high—and Allis-Chalmers depend- 


has done to make farm living better and more 
productive. The nation celebrates Rural Elec- 
trification week August 26-31. 

Wherever electricity is generated, trans- 
mitted, distributed or used, you'll hear the 
name Allis-Chalmers. For this basic machinery 
company—one of the Big 3 in electric power 
equipment—produces a complete line of tur- 
bines, generators, switch-gear, transformers, 
regulators and motors. 

In fact, Allis-Chalmers serves all industries 
working to better your good living and safe- 
guard your future. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


tries eee 


Power generation in a streamlined 
package! Allis-Chalmers turbo- 
generators offer clean, attractive 
lines. These highly self-contained 
units simplify installation, inspection 
and maintenance. 


ability is traditional. 


Water Conditioning systems as- 
sure properly conditioned boiler feed- 
water essential for economical power 
production. Allis-Chalmers supplies 
the equipment, chemicals, service to 
meet all water supply problems. 


America’s strength, 
prosperity and good 
living have been paced 
by rapidly expanding 
generation and utilization 
of electric power. 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS << 
One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment — 
Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 
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to increased production with Towmotor MH* 


The right step to increased production and lowered costs is the light 
step on Towmotor’s accelerator that quickly puts Mass Handling to 
work in YOUR plant! Loading and unloading operations speed up... 
in-plant movement of materials is swift... hard-to-reach storage apace 
is used profitably as Towmotor reduces handling costs as much as 95% 
in America’s leading industries. 12 Towmotor models, engineered for 
round-the-clock service, handle loads from 1,500 to 15,000-Ibs. ...a 
Towmotor for every handling job. TowmMoTor Corporation, Div. 2, 
1226 E. 152nd St., Cleveland 10, Ohio. Representatives in all principal 
cities in U. S. and Canada. 
*MH is Mass Handling—the systematic movement 
of the most units in the shortest time, at lowest cost, 


FOR COMPLETE FACTS about how Towmotor cut handling 
costs 95% ... cut loading costs 75% .. . increased plant 
capacity 400% ... saved 160 man-hours per week .. . write 
today for the latest issue of “HANDLING MATERIALS ILLUS- 
TRATED" containing on-the-job photos! 


TOWMOTOR: 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 


FORK LIFT TRecKs and TRACTORS 


e RECEIVING © PROCESSING @ STORAGE @ DISTRIBUTION 


7/1" HOW MANY PEOPLE HAVE YOU TALKED TO ABOUT AMERICANISM TODAY? 
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A NEW TWIST IN ASSEMBLING AUTO ACCESSORIES 


AN APPLICATION OF KELLER AIR TOOLS 


These girls are assembling 
automobile accessories. They 
pick up the parts passing along 
on a conveyor belt and fasten 
them together with tiny 
screws. 

Running down these screws 
by hand, as it formerly was 
done, -was tedious, time con- 
suming work which job ana- 
lysts rated about 50% efficient 
compared to modern produc- 
tion methods. 

So they mounted a power 
screw driver on the bench be- 


fore each worker. Now a single 
hand motion, pressing the 
assembly against the screw 
driver bit, runs each screw 
down tight. 

Today, this assembly de- 
partment has earned an 
efficiency rating of 125%— 
substantially better than pro- 
duction estimates of the ex- 
perts. The girls are proud of 
their record and say that now 
the work is much easier. 

Various types of power 
equipment were tried before 


Keller Air Tools were given a 
chance to prove themselves. 
After ‘‘Kellerizing,’’ it was 
found that breakdowns and 
interruptions for tool main- 
tenance came much less 
frequently, and the work 
proceeded faster and more 
smoothly day after day. 
Keller makes several kinds 
of air-powered tools — screw 
drivers, nut setters, die grind- 
ers, riveters, drills, and hoists. 
These work-saving tools speed 
production and reduce the 
manufacturing costs of many 
different industrial products. 


5 lie Toole kagintlied Co tndudley 





KELLER TOOL COMPANY, GRAND HAVEN, MICH. 


AIR MOTORS « AIR HOISTS * AIR HAMMERS © COMPRESSION 


RIVETERS © GRINDERS © DRILLS © SCREW DRIVERS © NUT SETTERS 











Edison Televoice 
gives 
your 
Staff 
faster 


work flow 
at * the cost! 











WV EASY AS TELEPHONING! 
W TURNS THOUGHTS INTO INSTANT ACTIONS! 








GET THE WHOLE STORY—NOW! Send for 
this new descriptive booklet. 
arrange for a demonstration, call 
in your city. In Can- bs 


\ 


PHONE’’ 
ada: Thomas A. Edison of Can- 


ada, Ltd., To,onto 1, Ontario, 


NS, 


INCORPORATED 


V NO DISCS, SLIPS, BELTS TO MANIPULATE! 

V “DELIVERS” DICTATION RIGHT TO SECRETARY! 
~ PERFECTED, PROVED AND PATENTED BY EDISON! 
W AVERAGES 9¢ PER DESK PER DAY! 


An instant success! Edison’s unique TELEVOICE system solves 
manpower headaches, gives one to 20 (or more!) desks the 
same instant dispatch service on written work the telephone 
now provides for oral work. Pays for itself out of profits! 
It's proving itself every day in firms like U. S. Rubber, Otis 
Esso-Standard Oil, Pan 


Elevator, Massachusetts Mutual, 


American World Airways, etc. 


= », Edison TeleVoicewriter 


a 4 
=) 


Bee 


The Televoice System 


EDISON TELEVOICE integrates perfectly with the Disc Edison 
Voicewriter, the world’s finest individual dictating instrument. 
foday, no one can match Edison’s complete line: TELEVOICE sta- 
tions for average dictation, the Disc Edison Voicewriter where a 
single instrument is required. 





EDISON, 64 Lakeside Ave., W. Orange, N. J. 
pi Okay—send me a LINE ON TELEVOICE. 


NAME 





nt 


COMPANY 








ADDRESS 


CciTY ZONE____STATE 
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Labor Goes to Press 





e There’s a long-range plan behind 
ITU’s action in setting up a chain of 
newspapers. >, 34 


Throw It Out! 


e A scrappy day in the life of a manu- 
facturing executive. P. 52 


The South’s Unsouthern City 


¢ Charlotte’s new citizens have changed 
the mold of one of the oldest cities 
in Dixie. P70 


A Happy Autumn 


¢ When you look at the forecast for 
consumer ‘spending, you can easily see 
why retailers are optimistic _ the 


fall. ~ 112 


Nobody Is Growing Faster . . 


. than the chemical industry. And 
there’s even more expansion yet to 
come. P. 123 


Long Live the Trusts 


e There’s a good chance that U.S. 
antimonopoly policy in Japan will be- 
come just a memory. P. 145 
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Defense Business 
Entertainment 
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Marketing . . 
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Office Machinery 
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Transportation 
The Trend 
Washington Outlook 
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“FLAME PROBE” (left) is a revolutionary new 
device developed by Phillips research scientists 
to get at the heart of the mystery of flames. 


More than 25 years ago, Phillips Petroleum Com- 
pany decided that the way to get ahead in the 
intensely competitive oil business was through 
resourceful and persevering scientific research. 


A recent example of such research is the Phillips 
Flame Probe. With it, we can locate, measure and 
analyze the combustion reaction zones inside jet 
engines. This Flamometer* probes at the very 
heart of fire itself. Electronic messages from this 
device promote new understanding of flames and 
thus are expected to be of great assistance in 


design and operation of jet engines, or, indeed, 
wherever high combustion efficiency is necessary 
under difficult conditions. 

Beginning with the study of petroleum hydro- 
carbons as a source of power and heat, Phillips 
research has also made possible expansion in the 
new and boundless realm of petrochemicals. 

By finding new ways of using petroleum for the 
benefit of more people, Phillips research assists 
also in the healthy diversification of the com- 
pany’s business. 


*A4 Trade-mark 








PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


We put the Power of Petroleum at America’s Service 





Industry taxed 


160000.000 WA How much of this tax 


Eye A adents 


Eye accidents cost industry about 110,000,000 man 
hours in 1949 in lost time — and about $160,000,000 in 
dollars lost. What are YOU doing about it? 

One large company installed an AO Eye Protection 
Program and practically eliminated lost man hours due toeye 
accidents. This company also reports adrop in compensation 
costs from a high of $2.80 to an average of $.40 per worker 
annually. Other companies report similar savings. 


American @ Optical 


SAFETY PRODUCTS DIVISION Does not include average cost of 


Southbridge, Massachusetts * Branches io Principal Cities 





are YOU paying? 


An AO Eye Protection Program pays off—pays for itself 
in six months time or less. Prove it to yourself. Call in an 
AO Safety Representative. He will show you how you can 
reduce or eliminate 
your share of in- 
dustry’s high eye 
accident tax. 


*Estimated lost man hours only. 


compensation which even for the 
low cost year of 1938 was $328. 
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Breakeven points are beginning to worry a large segment of American 
business this quarter—even as the others fret over high taxes. 








Many companies are harried from two sides. On the one hand are high 
costs. On the other, controls fix prices and cut volume. 


Thus inflexible overhead has to be borne by fewer units. 
e 
Military business will avert red ink for many companies that have been 
cut back on civilian output. Yet the profit on this business, at best, is thin. 
e 
Profits in the auto industry will make an interesting study. 
Take the biggest maker: General Motors turned out 176,028 passenger 
cars in July, against 263,635 a year ago. Corapared with most other Julys, 
this year’s figure wouldn’t be bad. 


But here you bump into what GM has been saying all along: “Don’t 
talk about flush 1950 profits; just wait until unit volume goes down a bit.” 


Costs in 1951 aren't what they have been in years past. You can’t say 
that volume that would have been good before is good now. 














a 
Companies that fabricate raw materials that are wobbly pricewise are 
taking something of a licking on inventory. 








Textiles provide an example. Most weavers are using wool that cost about 
$4 a lb. in a market now quoted around $2.50; cotton that cost 44¢ a Ib. 


a short time ago now is 35¢ (page 28). 

Of course, contracts were written on the higher prices. So long as buyers 
don’t welsh—and unit volume doesn’t dip— it’s all right. 

But, in most cases, buyers are welshing, and unit volume is way down. 





e 
Textile mills are fighting for government orders to keep their volume up. 


An extreme example is the Navy's invitation for bids on a bit over 10-million 
yds. of sheeting. Bids totaled 70-million. 





Record employment in July—622-million against the previous peak of 
62.4-million last August (page 15)—wasn’t fully matched by payrolls or 
production. 

The mere fact that a record number of people had jobs doesn’t mean they 
were drawing pay. By definition, a person laid off but expecting to be recalled 
isn’t jobless. And July was a month for layoffs. 

And it also was the big month for vacations. Thus the usual indicators 
don’t mean much for July. 








Initial claims for unemployment insurance ran ahead of a year ago in 
July-—even as employment was setting new records. And the total drawing 
unemployment insurance jumped from the June level. Neither figure, how- 
ever, should be stressed too heavily. 

New claims: Many people filing them were laid off, but expected to be 
recalled. The claims were made only to play safe. 














Compensated unemployment: The jump from 888,000 on “comp” at 
the end of June to 997,000 July 7 may be blamed on a turn of the calendar; 
many who had exhausted benefits once more became eligible on July 1. 
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July figures on inventories, when they come out about a month from now, 
will show considerable liquidation at wholesale and retail levels. 


Even in June, a good start had been made in that direction. 

Wholesalers’ stocks, below $11.9-billion, were down more than $120- 
million in a month (although nearly $2.4-billion over a year earlier). 

Retailers reduced inventory by more than $200-million in a month. Their 
stocks at the end of June were $18.7-billion, against more than $18.9-billion 
a month earlier (but a full $4-billion over a year ago). 

* 

Commercial construction is beginning to feel the pinch of government 
controls. Value of such building in July, at $119-million, was down 842% 
from June. It was the lowest monthly figure since last August. 

Nevertheless, the year to date is 39% ahead of a year ago. 

e 

Government is becoming a big competitor with industry for the materials 
required in industrial expansion. 

Industry spent $191-million on new buildings in July. That’s a new 
record by a wide margin; it tops year-ago levels by 127%. 

At the same time, publicly financed industria! construction rose to $95- 
million—very nearly half as much as private. 

Public outlays on industrial building were five times as large as in 
July, 1951; for the year to date they are almost four times as high. 

a 

















There’s no seasonal bulge in the curve for homebuilding this year. 


July’s private residential construction, valued at $922-million, was only . 
a shade ahead of June. It was 27% under a year ago. 
& 


One of the factors in the rising national income—and the good retail 
sales outlook—is the cash take of the farmer. 

The country’s farmers raked in an estimated $15.4-billion in the first 
seven months of this year. That’s 17% ahead of 1950. A lot of the gain 
represents higher prices, of course. 











Nobody seemed much concerned this week when the government's first 
official report placed this year’s cotton crop at 171%4-million bales—one of 
the two largest on record. 

One reason is that the world seems willing to take all that we will sell— 
as long as it’s on the cuff. 

Exports in the season just ended were about 4.3-million bales. 

And Secretary of Agriculture Charles Brannan, just back from Europe, 
predicts that shipments abroad will be even higher this season. 

& 


Use of cotton in the U.S. apparently broke all records in the season 
ended on July 31. The total probably came to 10-million bales. 
That, with exports, brought total disappearance to around 14.8-million 


bales—and cut the surplus to 2-million bales, lowest in many years. 
© 


Committee approval in the House of $56.1-billion for the military leaves 
little chance of a business slump in 1952—if such a sum gets through both 
chambers of Congress. 

Nor do new plans for an Air Force of 130 or more groups (page 15). 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Aug. 11, 1951, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 





























; They look whiter than white |" 


That’s what housewives everywhere are saying now that soap manuf: 


turers are 
adding the remarkable new “whitening agents” or “brighteners” to their 
laundry soaps and detergents. 


And it’s true. These whiteners make white fabrics reflect more 


isible” 

light and therefore appear much waiter and brighter. But their use is by no means 

limited to whites — they also brighten some of the pastel shades such as baby id 

pink and baby blue as they come from the wash. AMERICAN Granamia COMPAN 

Such brightening agents are made with Aero* Cyanuric Chloride, an interesting 

chemical compound produced by American Cyanamid’s Industrial Chemicals 

Division. Cooperating closely with the soap industry, Cyanamid has helped to 
make this improvement possible. ..an improvement which, quite literally, is 
“brightening up” Mrs. America’s work-a-day world. 





30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N, Y. 
*Trade-mark 


Materials for the chemical process industries—among the many industries served by Cyanamid 








Asstiff leg crane, manufactured by Clyde Iron Works, Inc., 
Duluth, Minnesota, a Barium subsidiary, producers of 
many types of modern material handling equipment, such 
ag Whirley cranes, hoists, winches, derricks, pile drivers, 
road rollers, etc. Floating cranes, material handling 
equipment and barges are also produced at Barium’s sub- 
sidiary, Wiley Manufacturing Company, Port Deposit, 
Maryland. 


oy 





This large, modern press at Barium’s Geometric Stamping 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, stamps out medium and heavy 
metal parts. Frequently, they are then weld-assembled into 
complete and semi-finished products. To cut parts costs with- 


out cutting quality, investigate stamping. Write Barium. 





One of a battery of six open hearth furnaces producing car- 
bon steel at Barium’s Central Iron and Steel Company, Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania, producers of steel plate, stampings 
and fabrications. Phoenix Iron and Steel Company, also 
operating six open hearth furnaces, produces structural 
steel and shapes and through their subsidiary, Phoenix 
Bridge Company, fabricates bridges, buildings, and other 


similar structures. 


“squared off” on this tremendous grinding 
machine at Cuyahoga Spring Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
a subsidiary of Barium. Coiled wire springs and wire spe- 
cialties are made to order, including moulding clips... 
stamped clips that do not require any bolts, screws or nuts. 


Spring ends are 











LINKED TOGETHER 
TO SERVE INDUSTRY 
WITH A 


Precision threads on special alloy steel bolts are ground on this 
automatic machine at Barium’s Erie Bolt and Nut Company, Erie, 
Pennsylvania. Here every threaded fastening device . . . even com- 
mercial bolts and studs... must pass the toughest inspection test. 


One source supplies industry with steel 
in many forms... plate, structurals, 
fabrications, forgings, stampings, 
springs, bolts and nuts. 

One source controls quality from blast 
furnace to finished product ... ready to 
work as a self-contained unit to speed 
urgently needed orders. 

That source is Barium Steel Cor- 
poration... a team of strategically- 
located companies working closely to- 
gether, bringing joint knowledge to 
bear to solve vour steel problems. 


Just a glance at the picture-captions 


partly reveals Barium’s diversity. ‘The . : : ; 

: | : Flat die forgings, both pressed and hammered, are produced from 
scope is even broader, as you'll find out, ingots like this, which are melted in open hearth furnaces at Indus- 
at no obligation, by describing your trial Forge & Steel, Inc., Canton, Ohio. This subsidiary of Barium 
is a leading specialist in heavy forgings, both carbon and alloy. 


problem or need. Simply address 
Barium at 25 Broad St., New York City. 


LT CORP. * CENTRAL IRON AND STEEL 
STER BLAST FURNACE * CLYDE IRON 

* CUYAHOGA SPRING COMPANY * ERIE 
BOLT AND NUT COMPANY * GEOMETRIC STAMPING 
cO * GLOBE FORGE, INCORPORATED * INDUSTRIAL > $ . . . . . . : 
FORGE & STEEL, INC. © JACOBS AIRCRAFT ENGINE solt heads are being formed on this gigantic upsetting machine at 
ORP.* RMATH Ac RING e MAT > ; ; tar ¢ M4 y ; 
o = eee cont eee Bayonne Bolt Corporation, a subsidiary of Barium. Nuts. rivets, 


LTO CANADA? * PHOENIX BRIDGE CO * PHOENIX 
IRON & STEEL CO * WILEY MANUFACTURING CO, and other related steel products are also made by this subsidiary. 





/ 
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ROYAL FAMILY OF PLASTICS 


Naugatuck Marvinol is in your plastic future! 


This could be the unveiling of a bright, new future for 
your products. 

For the product wonders in this crystal ball have been 
worked by a marvelous material from which your products 
could be made Naugatuck Marvinol vinyl resin. 

Here is a Marvinol-made handbag — soft and pliable as 
leather — yet perfectly washable, and it won't crack, peel, 
scuff or tade. 

Here Marvinol is rigid and rugged—in a fountain pen 
barrel. There it is flex7ble—in wire covering. 

Here are high-style tapestries with a softly woven look 


and feel. And colorful upholsteries with a stability that 
holds their shape and fit. And a snag-free zipper that closes 
with vo track! 

All these and hundreds more products can be made with 
Marvinol — rigid as steel, flexible as fabric, crystal clear 
or opaque, in all colors. In fact, Marvinol can be almost 
anything you want to make it. 

Marvinol comes from the Naugatuck Chemical Division 
of the United States Rubber Company — a basic source of 
raw materials. It’s in the plastics business to stay and grow 
with you. Write us and see what Marvinol can do for you. 


Cut nupalich MOMUEM, Division of UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
Sl 


58 ELM ST., NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT 


BRANCHES: Akron * Boston * Charlotte * Chicago * Los Angeles * New York * Philadelphia * In Canada: Naugatuck Chemicals, Elmira, Ontario 


vinyl resins « 


MARVINOL 


rene copolymers - 


KRALASTIC®sty 


VIBRIN® polyester resins 





FIGURES OF THE WEEK 





on 


§ Latest Preceding 
Week Week 


Business Week Index (above) . . . . . *233.5 #2350 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 2,021 2,029 
Production of automobiles and trucks 116,894 +131,598 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $45,728 $53,981 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours) 7,003 7,005 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.)........... 6,201 6,205 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) 1,704 1,713 


TRADE 
Miscellaneous and I.c.. carloadings (daily av., thousands of cars) 
All other carloadings (daily av., thousands of cars) 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody’s Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 
Domestic farm products, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 
Finished steel composite (Iron Age, Ib.)............2ccccccccesscecsecuce 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley: Ib.)............. 0+ - see e ener ene 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)..........+++++- 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)..............¢ oor 
WV Grn ae Cag Tied 5. 58a 2k obs dd yo Nea a bes SOs Mao ein ena eenlein Cd 


FINANCE 


90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's)... i 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millicns of dollars) 
50,535 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks , 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 70, 70,114 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks ; 18,946 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks ! 30,949 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding. ..............0ceceeeeeeeeeeeeees ; 24,063 


73 

61 
t-23% 
184 


465.3 
313.5 
354.1 
4.131¢ 
$43.00 
24.500¢ 
$2.31 
36.49¢ 
cs 


178.7 
3.51% 
24-28% 


Latest 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK Month 
Wholesaler’s inventories (seasonally ‘adjusted, in millions) $11,864 
Retailer’s inventories (seasonally adjusted, in millions) $18,738 
Private expenditures for new construction (in millions)................. July $1,858 
Public expenditures for new construction (in millions)................-. July $932 
Employment (in millions) 62.5 
Unemployment (in millions) 


July cecccccece 19 


*Preliminary, week ended Aug. 4. HInsufficient trading to establish a price. 


$+Estimate (BW —Jul.12’47, p16). 
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Month 
Ago 


232.6 


2,029 
98,087 
$56,080 
6,077 
6,169 
1,912 


78 
59 
-2% 
129 


481.8 
322.9 
365.6 
4.131¢ 
$43.00 
24.500¢ 
$2.27 
43.45¢ 
# 


172.0 
3.55% 
24-28% 


49,340 
70,268 
19,153 
30,886 
23,970 

Preceding 
Month 
$11,988 
+$18,948 
+$1,824 
+$878 
61.8 
2.0 


Year 
Ago 


219.8 


1,927 
175,572 
$40,378 

6,247 

5,640 

1,786 


79 

62 
+42% 
168 


458.9 
279.1 
349.0 
3.837¢ 
$39.17 
22.500¢ 
$2.22 
37.73¢ 
$2.55 


145.5 
3.25% 
14-13% 


48,264 
67,847 
14,022 
35,496 
18,762 

Yeor 

Ago 
$9,493 
$14,720 
$2,016 
$680 
61.2 
3.2 


8Date for ‘Latest Week’ on each series on request. 


1946 
Average 


173.1 


1,281 
62,880 
$17,083 
4,238 
4,751 
1,745 


82 

53 
+30% 
217 


311.9 
198.8 
274.7 
2.686¢ 
$20.27 
14.045¢ 
$1.97 
30.56¢ 
$1.51 


135.7 
3.05% 
3-1% 


++45,210 
++71,147 
+t9,221 
+#49,200 
23,883 
1946 
Average 
$5,471 
$9,400 
$803 
$197 
55.2 
2.3 


*Revised. 
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Problem: SHOULD JIM LOSE THIS LEG? 


James Mack had suffered so much he 
didn’t care. His leg had been broken in a 
braiding machine . . . set and apparent- 
ly healed ...then broken again when 
he fell after returning to his job. The 
second setting failed to unite and doc- 
tors feared that amputation would be 
necessary. Discouraged, unable to work 
and suffering intense pain, Jim himself 
was ready to give up. 


The solution 

Liberty Mutual does not give up easily 
when human values are at stake. For 
difficult cases like Jim’s, the Company 
maintains a unique system of Medical 
Advisers—thirty-three eminent special- 
ists available for consultation in key 
cities. Jim’s history and X-rays were 
reviewed by our Medical Advisers in 
Boston and Chicago, who agreed he 
could be saved from a crippling ampu- 
tation. Jim went to Chicago, where a 
distinguished surgeon performed a bone 
graft. He’s walking now, and will soon 
return to work. 


HUMANICS: A new Program 


Providing Medical Advisers for tough 
cases is only one phase of Liberty 
Mutual’s comprehensive program. 


- Called HUMANICS, it brings together 
all activities for preventing accidents 
and reducing the disability and cost re- 
sulting from accidents that do occur. 


HUMANICS guards machines... and 
puts “invisible guards” around men to 
prevent them from hurting themselves. 
It concerns itself with the medical care of 
injured workers and the rehabilitation of 
the badly injured. It is not a depart- 
mental activity with Liberty Mutual, 
because the prevention of loss in all 
forms is the basic business of the 
Company. 


You can check your own program 


“HUMANICS: A new 
concept of loss control 
in industry” is a new book 
describing five ways to reduce 
the cost of Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Insurance, increase 
productivity and improve em- 
ployee relations. A request on 
your business letterhead will 
bring you a copy without cost 





HUMANICS 


LIBERTY MUTUAL'S PROGRAM 


to keep workers from being hurt 
. .. to help them recover sooner 
if they are hurt . . . to rehabili- 
tate them if they are badly hurt, 


THROUGH 


Industrial Engineering 


to eliminate physical and me- 
chanical hazards and to estab- 
lish safe methods and operat- 
ing practices 


Industrial Hygiene 


to assure a healthful working 
environment 


Industrial 
Preventive Medicine 


to fit the right man to the 
right job, or to adjust the job 
to the man — and to protect 
the worker’s physical fitness. 


Claims Medical Service 


by eminent specialists, to fa- 
cilitate the rapid recovery of 
injured workers 


Rehabilitation 


to restore badly injured 
workers to useful, productive 
lives, through Liberty Mu- 
tual’s Rehabilitation Centers 
in Boston and Chicago and 
specialized medical facilities 
wherever available. 








| 
LIBERTY “3 


We work to keep you safe 


— 


MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 








or obligation. Address Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Company, 
175 Berkeley Street, Boston 17. 








* Better Compensation Insurance Protection at Lower Cost — through Humanics * 








WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





WASHINGTON 

BUREAU 
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DiSalle will raise prices for all manuiacturers by industries. He 
doesn’t have to. The Capehart amendment in the control law requires 
only that businessmen get increases on an individual, case-by-case basis. 

But DiSalle is in this pickle: Should he permit industry to allocate 
overhead costs among various items as it wishes? Or should the Office of 
Price Stabilization screen each application for an increase minutely? 

The paper work involved in a real audit would be stupendous. OPS 
says it would need 15,000 new auditors, cost-accountants, etc. to do the job. 
Such a work load would bog OPS down so badly that it couldn’t function 
at all. 


So a new set of manufacturers’ regulations are coming. They will 
replace CPR-22, CPR-30, and the other tailored orders. Base periods, cutoff 
dates, and allowable costs will be changed to conform to Capekart’s amend- 
ment. 

The new orders won’t be issued for some weeks yet. Mobilization boss 
Wilson has told DiSalle not to string them out piecemeal, to keep quiet until 


everything’s set. 
o 


The auto makers will get some orders for machine tools—not soon, but 
Washington has made the decision on policy, and details are being tackled. 

United Auto Workers boss Walter Reuther is the plan’s biggest huck- 
ster. He wants to keep his union members working; and Truman is sympa- 
thetic. However, defense officials aren’t buying Reuther’s plan in toto. He 
would give prime contracts to the auto makers, who in turn would sub- 
contract to suppliers, then assemble the tools in auto plants. 

Instead, tool jobs will be farmed out to both auto makers and their 
suppliers. By and large, assembly will be done in machine tool plants. Some 
prime contracts may go to autos, of course. Fisher Body, which made boring 
mills and horizontal borers in World War II, already is dickering for a 


contract. 
* 


Another 500,000 men will put on uniforms by next midyear. That’s 
the minimum Secretary Marshall figures is needed for rotation—to replace 
enlisted reserves and men whose enlistments expire. 

This doesn’t take care of any expansion beyond the 3.5-million ceiling. 
Then more would be needed. 


So there will be more drafting, and more reserves called up. And the 
reserves will be junior officers—from among the ranks of your junior 
executives and technicians (page 22). Too, some enlisted specialists will 
be grabbed off. 

The Pentagon wants the rotation to be going well by yearend—to get 
at least some of the boys home by Christmas. 


Pressure is mounting for hiking the ceiling on military manpower and 
guns. The brass is blueprinting this program for the next fiscal year: 

A 30-division Army, fully manned; at least 130 Air Force groups; and 
a Navy with four more carriers plus supporting ships. 

Add it up, and you get a manpower peak of nearly 5-million. Compare 
that with the 3.2-million in uniform now, and you can see a lot of vacancies 
in classrooms and offices. 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK Continueg 


WASHINGTON The Iranian dispute will cost the Western Hemisphere 60-million bar- 
BUREAU rels of oil before it’s settled. It will have to be made up from U.S. supplies 
AUG. 11, 1951 —by increasing daily production quotas in Texas. 
Even after Iran, the committee of oil companies set up to allocate to 
world markets in case of more shutoffs will stay alive. This group, the 
Foreign Petroleum Supply Committee, represents 19 U. S. companies operat- 
ing abroad. It’s got a waiver of the antitrust laws from the Justice Dept. 
Deficits in Western Europe resulting from the Iranian crisis will be 
met by diverting U.S.-bound shipments from Latin America to Europe. 
Increased domestic output then is needed to supply the eastern states. 








A reward for Harriman is being talked seriously—appointment as Sec- 
retary of State. Moreover, Truman could most easily appease Acheson’s 
critics by selecting Harriman at his peak popularity. 


The Democrats have hopeful eyes on three western Republican Senate 
seats: Cain’s in Washington: Ecton’s in Montana; and Watkins’ in Utah. 
They will run Rep. Henry Jackson against Harry Cain; Rep. Michael Mans- 
field against Zales Ecton; and Ray Murdock, ex-Sen. Abe Murdock’s brother, 
against Arthur Watkins. 


Sen. Duff’s fight with Grundy and Owlett in Pennsylvania is more than 
just a state row. It’s crucial for the Eisenhower drive. The keystone state is 
needed badly by the Eisenhower forces, and Duff is all for Ike. Grundy and 
Owlett lean to Taft. Duff looks the stronger. 

New York will stand solid—Dewey will see to that. 

Sen. Lodge probably can keep Massachusetts in line behind Eisen- 
hower; but the delegates may have to favorite-son Saltonstall first. 

All this forms a hard core of convention votes—on paper. But the gen- 
eral will have to give the nod to make it real. 


The structural steel shortage is forcing drastic cuts in civilian building. 
Take these examples of cutbacks coming in the fourth quarter: Schools and 
hospitals, down 40% from planned ; highways, down 50% ; Army civil works 
(including flood control), down 30%; utility power stations, down 20%. 

Starting in October, all building will be under license and materials 
allocation (page 26). 


Railroads are running into tough luck at the period of peak car needs. 

Freight car builders, with their sights still set on 10,000 cars a month, 
run into one difficulty after another. Last month it was strikes and floods, 
cutting output to 2,290. 


There’s a novel gimmick for small business in the new control law. 
Placed right under the President, the new Small Defense Plants Adminis- 
tration can operate freely, limited only by the money Congress gives it. 

Its authority cuts across the lines of all agencies, including the Defense 
Dept. It has a $50-million drawing account to help the smalls get started 
on defense contracts. It can take any contract it chooses and parcel it 
out to subcontractors as it pleases. 

Truman hasn’t got anyone to run it yet. 
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From one Main Street to another the story's the 
same! Actually almost everything this country 
produces requires coal—coal to make steel, to run 
factories and railroads, to generate immense 
quantities of electric power, to heat stores, hos- 
pitals, apartments. And perhaps your home is one 
of the 14 million that rely on the steady, healthful 
heat that bituminous coal provides! 





From East Side to West Side... 
your town takes a lot of Coal! 


RE: oe 
This factory is typical of the thousands of plants that turn 
out everything America needs. It gets its power from coal— 
America’s #1 steam fuel—for coal is practically everywhere 
the most economical power source. And today, automatic 
controls, automatic coal and ash handling apparatus net even 
larger savings—minimize dramatically the inconveniences 
associated with older installations. 


Highly developed machines like the giant loader above have 
made it possible for the American miner to reach a daily out- 
put that’s 4 to 24 times that of any miner in Europe or Asia. 
Today, the American miner is actually a skilled machine 
operator. Fully 98% of all American coal is mechanically cut 
—about 75% mechanically loaded. 


FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE 


From periscope to keel it took 800 tons of coal to make the 
steel that went into this submarine! Today more and more 
coal is needed for national defense. However, thanks to 
America’s vast coal reserves and the great degree of mechan- 
ization that progressive mine operators have dev eloped in 
mining and preparing coal—rearmament will get all the coal 
required without any pinclron the home front! 


In their constant search for a better and more eco- 
nomical coal product the managers of this country’s 
8,000 mines have invested hundreds of millions of 
dollars in research—in modern machinery —in finding 
and developing new mine properties. As a result, to- 
day’s output per man in America’s coal mines is more 
than 32% greater than in 1939—one of the greatest 
efficiency gains in American industry. This nation can 
count on her privately managed coal companies for all 
the coal it needs to stay strong—to become stronger! 


BITUMINOUS pal COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL Coat ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


‘FOR parrowar pores. YOU CAN COUNT ON COAL! 





In shirt-sleeve English, here’s management’s job: 


Eg 





output 


CUE ctx 


EASY TO SAY — but hard to carry out! That’s why 
every major field of industry and transportation, in 
all the 48 States, calls on skilled Texaco Lubrication 
Engineers and Texaco lubricants to help step up pro- 
duction, cut unit costs. 


FOR EXAMPLE* — Mine car wheel bearings roll easier, 
last longer and cost less to maintain after Texaco 
Lubrication Engineers recommend the proper grade 
of Texaco Olympian Grease. & Full details on request 


THE TOUGH JOBS GO TO TEXACO! Here’s one instance: 





More copper mining equipment in the U.S. is lubri- 
cated with Texaco than with any other brand. 


ONE PURCHASE AGREEMENT gets this production- 





boosting cost-cutting plan rolling in all your plants, 
wherever located in all 48 States. 

Call the nearest Texaco Distributing Plant or write 
The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


THE TOUGH JOBS GO TO TEXACO 


XACO® 


INDUSTRMMaL LUBRICANTS 





WSB’S EMERGENCY POLICY MAY SET 


U.S. Wage Pattern From Here on Out 


Now it’s official: Wage rates will be 
set by the cost of living. 

Neither supply and demand, nor abil- 
ity to pay, nor collective bargaining will 
be primary influences on changes in the 
level of hourly wages. At least for the 
duration of the defense program, all 
these will be secondary to prices as de- 
terminants of wages. 

The “‘at least” is important. Policies 
for dealing with long-enduring emer- 
gencies have a way of staying on after 
the emergency is over. This is especially 
true of matters affecting labor relations: 
In that area, any change from prevail- 
ing patterns always raises controversies, 
disputes, and difficulties. 

In World War I the right of labor to 
organize was formulated as a principle 
for dealing with wartime labor prob- 
lems. After the war this became a 
standard upon which government policy 
and subsequent legislation was based. 

In World War II the War Labor 
Board dictated the quasi-union shop 
and a whole series of fringe benefits as 
a way of compromising union demands 
and employer resistance. These emer- 
gency measures were never dropped. 
They remained, and still remain, the 
standard pattern. 

A new mobilization has produced the 
new wage policy. It was enunciated over 
the weekend by the Wage Stabilization 
Board and will be put into effect 
shortly. It has a long life expectancy. 

In the end, this may prove to be the 
most important single consequence for 
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the domestic economy to come out of 
the Korean crisis. 

¢ Calculation—In brief, the new policy 
changes the calculation for how much is 
allowable in wage increases under eco- 
nomic stabilization rules. Up to this 
point, wage raises, with certain excep- 
tions, were held to a limit 10% above 
the wage level of Jan. 15, 1950. Now 
there will be added to that a further 
percentage equal to the percentile 
change in the cost-of-living index since 
Jan. 15, 1951. 

To see how this works, take a wage 
rate that stood at $1.65 per hour in 
January of 1950; under the old 10%- 
allowable rule, it could be advanced by 
164¢, to $1.815. The cost-of-living in- 
dex number for January, 1951 (new 
scale) was 181.5. The most recent avail- 
able living-cost-index figure is 185.2— 
for June, 1951. A further wage increase 
of 3.7¢ is therefore permissible to bring 
the hourly wage to $1.852. 

In this particular case, a one-point 
advance in the index permits a 1¢ in- 
crease in the hourly wage. If 10% over 
the January, 1550, base had yielded a 
wage of $.9075 an hour, the cost-of- 
living index would have had to rise two 
points before a 1¢-an-hour increase 
would be allowable. And if the January, 
1950, wage, plus 10%, had equaled 
$3.63 per hour, the index figure would 
need only to move upward one-half a 
point to permit a 1¢-an-hour increase. 

In less than two minutes, without 
anything more than a pencil and paper, 


an employer can figure how his wage 
scales stack up now and how they will 
be affected by any future change in the 
cost-of-living index he wants to im- 
agine. He starts with the wage he was 
paying in January, 1950, and increases 
it by 10%; then he divides 181.5 by 
this figure. The result is the amount 
the index must rise to permit a l¢ in- 
crease in his wage rate. It has already 
risen 3.7 points since the January, 1951, 
base. 

For the employer worried about 
where his total wage payments are go- 
ing, the new wage formula is only a 
partial guide. It is concerned solely 
with hourly rates. As the work week 
is increased and premium pay factors 
are added to straight hourly payments, 
the net weekly wage will mount steeply. 
Unlike its predecessor in World War 
II, WSB is not yet concerned with 
“take-home” pay. 
¢ Few Strikes—Besides simplicity, the 
new policy has one other great virtue. 
It is a substantial guarantee that the 
defense program wil not be impeded 
by protracted strikes. 

In a period characterized by eco- 
nomic change and uncertainty, the chief 
cause of labor disputes is wages. The 
unanimity of industry, labor, and pub- 
lic members on WSB in voting for the 
new policy arises from their conviction 
that the policy will make wages as non- 
controversial as wages ever can be. 

This does not mean that John L. 
Lewis, or every single employer in the 
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land, will accept the new policy and 
conform. But most of labor and in- 
dustry is counted on to go along. 

With wages taken out of collective 
bargaining, in effect, other potential 
strike issues should be less explosive. 
For example: Note what some big em- 
ployers have done already to meet their 
unions on the union shop issue; the lat- 
est case is provided by U.S. Rubber Co. 
this week (page 38). Thus that second 
most important issue is being peacefully 
disposed of. 

Some sticky labor relations problems 

will remain, of course. Utopia has not 
arrived. Labor leaders like Lewis, Mur- 
ray, and Reuther will still be in compe- 
tition to somehow get their unions 
ahead of each other. Controversies over 
workloads, management rights, and 
grievances will continue. But the over- 
all climate should improve. The re- 
maining part of this year, and 1952, 
are likely to be periods of relative labor 
peace. 
e Questions—There are a number of 
questions still to be answered on how 
the new wage policy will work. All are 
being discussed now by WSB or are 
scheduled for intensive study. Chicf 
among them are: ; 

e Pension and welfare benefits. 
Shall future improvements in such pro- 
grams be charged to wage rates and thus 
be deductible from permissible rate 
increases? 

¢ Retroactivity. If the new wage 
policy is followed, not through cost-of- 
living escalator contracts, but by reopen- 
ing a contract every six months for wage 


& 

ENGINEERING KNOWHOW triumphed 
over nature, as California’s Gov. Earl 
Warren (left) threw the switch that will 
bring water from northern California’s 
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adjustments, may a new wage rate be 
retroactivel seetiol? 

« Productivity and other deferred 
increases. How shall future wage in- 
creases already provided in contracts be 
held consistent with the new wage 
policy? 

¢ Selection of the index. The Bu- 
teau of Labor Statistics now calculates 
two c-of-l figures (BW —Mar.10’51, 
pll2). At present they are not signi- 
ficantly different. Later, however, they 
may deviate sharply. Which of the in- 
dexes shall be the official standard—or 
shall either? 

¢ New fringes. What accommoda- 
tions, if any, should be made in the 
new wage policy for fringe demands not 
yet important enough to be taken seri- 
ously, but which may become pressing 
in the future (like, perhaps, the annual 
wage)? 

No matter how these questions are 
ultimately determined, basic policy is 
now set. It makes the cost-of-living- 
index figure the most important single 
statistic in the economy.The short-lived 
experiment with wage control is over. 
The national price index has become 
the national wage index. It will almost 
surely become the governor of salary 
adjustments, too (the salary situation 
isn’t settled yet). 

Only psychic knowledge of where the 
price level will be six months hence 
will help management tell what its wage 
bill will be. The Administration has 
assured labor that no matter how hard 
inflation may pinch, the pay envelope 
will not suffer. 


Shasta Dam to San Joaquin Valley. Warren 
and Interior Secretary Chapman (right) 
spoke at dedication of the $400-million 
project—greatest mass water diversion ever. 


Call on Reserves... 


... Will go up this fall, with 
men in the junior executive level 
bearing the brunt. Draft will fill 
enlisted needs. 


The military will step up its call of 
reserves this fall, and the demand will 
be mostly for men in the junior execu- 
tive level—for officers, especially lower 
ranks, below age 35. 

Most requirements for enlisted men 
will be filled by the draft. It is sched- 
uled to hit the 80,000-men-per-month 
mark this fall. 
¢ Stymied—The new reserve forces pol- 
icy that Defense Dept. announced last 
week won’t have any bearing on this. 
The policy is tied to Universal Military 
Training and won’t go into effect for 
several years at least. 

Actually, though Defense Dept. 
doesn’t like to admit it, the manpower 
problem has the planners stymied. Rea- 
son is that the new draft law set the 
maximum required active service period 
for organized reserves—excepting spec- 
ialists—at two years. Inactive reservists, 
if they request it, must be released after 
17 months’ post-Korea service. In ad- 
dition, about 80,000 regular enlist- 
ments, due to expire after Korea, were 
frozen last July for another year. 

That adds up to a total loss of con- 
siderably more than a half-million men 
by next July. 
¢ More Needed—To add to the prob- 
lem, new figures from the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff forecast a big increase over 
present total strength required. As of 
June 30, there were about 3.3-million 
men and women in uniform. Talk now 
is of jumping the actual strength to 
over 4-million, with a ceiling set at 
5-million. 

More specifically, here’s what the 
services need: 

Amny will probably call three more 
National Guard divisions. It may ask 
for another 6,000 junior officers before 
the first of the year. 

Navy will call up 8,000 reserve off- 
cers and 41,000 enlisted reserves. Pro- 
gram is to get 1,000 reserve petty 
officers per month plus 3,000 nonrated 
reserves. 

Marine Corps is currently over- 
strength. It will release about 6,000 
reserve officers and 54,000 enlisted re- 
servists. But it has an immediate need 
for 4,494 officers and 49,059 enlisted 
men to take care of attrition during the 
current fiscal year. 

Air Force is about 120,000 men short 
of its original goal for end of fiscal 
1951. Most likely it will call a large 
percentage of the remaining 16 Air 
National Guard wings. 
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Sabin manga 


UP AT BAT: Rep. Celler (center) pitches some hard, fast ones past Ford Frick (left) and 
Ty Cobb as Congress looks into antitrust angles of national pastime. 


Baseball Faces Squeeze Play 


Demands from Pacific Coast cities for major-league fran- 
chises and grumbles over contract clauses cause investigation. 


Historically, baseball has been considered exempt from antitrust. 


After more than 40 years of opera- 
tion in a hallowed vacuum, organized 
baseball is in for some probing that 
may put it into the same doghouse with 
other big business. Last week Rep. 
Emanuel Celler’s monopoly subcom- 
mittee of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee began an investigation to figure 
out how the antitrust laws affect base- 
ball and its players—if at all. 
¢ Deeper Effects—Actually, the probe 
may have more far-reaching effects than 
that. For the national pastime has sud- 
denly found itself under fire from a 
lot of directions. One is the so-called 
reserve clause. Under this, a player who 
signs with a club in organized ball is 
bound to that club until it releases him. 
A lot of players feel that they have 
been mistreated by this clause, and 
some are suing in the courts. 

A second issue may turn out to be 
an even bigger headache to club owners 
after the committee gets done with it. 
That’s the growing demand by cities 
along the West Coast to have major- 
league clubs. They point out that there 
have been enough population increases 
to justify that. But, they complain, 
their arguments have fallen on deaf 
ears—namely, the ears of the present 
major-league club owners, who will 
have none of it. 
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The third issue is vaguer and there- 
fore further from solution—what to do 
about radio and television broadcast- 
ing of major-league games. The com- 
mittee would probably prefer to skirt 
these problems altogether, since they 
involve all kinds of disputes between 
major and minor leagues, jurisdictional 
questions, and can even get into other 
sports. 
¢ New Territory—All these questions 
have put professional baseball into 
a brand-new—and unfamiliar—situation. 
Almost from the time it was organized, 
baseball has been operating entirely 
under its own rules, with no control 
whatever by the state and federal laws 
that affect other businesses. In 1922, 
in a case involving the unsuccessful 
attempt to organize the Federal League, 
the U.S. Supreme Court went so far 
as to hold that organized baseball 
wasn’t even a business. 

Now those days are gone forever. 
Baseball, like any other business, finds 
itself entangled with the government. 

The reserve-clause problem seems to 
be the most imminent. The possible 
antitrust angle on this is the fact that 
a player can be traded or sold any- 
where in baseball without his consent. 
And he can be banned from the game 
if he tries to go somewhere his owner 


club doesn’t want him to. If players 
now suing for relief and damages win, 
the courts will grant injunctions 
against the clause. 

¢ Opposing View—The argument on 
the other side has had some impressive 
witnesses—Ty Cobb; Ford Frick, Na- 
tional League president; Harry Sim- 
mons, International League official; 
and George Trautman, minor-league 
czar. They say that without the reserve 
clause rich clubs would get all the to 
players. Poor clubs would be left with 
even worse ball teams than they now 
have. 

On the other hand, the group also 
heard Ross Horning, a veteran minor- 
league player. He presented a case 
against the reserve clause in terms of 
the great majority of bush 35 
who are suffering all kinds of hard- 
ships from operation of the clause. 
Rich clubs, he claims, generally wind 
up with the top players anyway. In 
fact, he said, they often have more top 
players than they need—yet they still 
prevent poorer clubs from buying them 
off their benches. 
¢ Franchises—Not so pressing, but with 
more range and scope, is the problem 
of franchises and territorial rights. 
Cities such as Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Milwaukee, Baltimore, and Hous- 
ton want major-league clubs. There’s 
plenty of evidence that they can sup- 
port them. Besides, there’s the chronic 
problem of the St. Louis Browns—the 
problem team of the major leagues for 
years. 

St. Louis is a city that doesn’t seem 
to be able to support two ball clubs. 
But no real effort has been made to 
find some place else for the Browns’ 
franchise; instead, the team has had 
to be subsidized in many ways, includ- 
ing loans and gifts from other teams, 
in order to stay alive. 
¢ Expensive Job—Yet under present 
major- and minor-league rules, the 
process of moving a club may cost 
millions. If a major-league franchise 
were to be moved to a city that had no 
ball club of any kind, it would require 
unanimous consent of club owners in 
the league involved and majority ap- 
proval from the other league. 

And if it were moving into a minor- 
league area, everybody up and down the 
line would. have to O.K. it. Drastic 
reshuffling would be involved. Minor- 
league clubs would have to be moved, 
downgraded, and maybe even aban- 
doned. That would mean money for 
damages. So it has been estimated that 
to move a club, say the Browns, to Los 
Angeles might cost the mover as much 
as $10-million in settlement costs alone. 

The result of this restrictive, almost 
prohibitive, system is that major-league 
baseball now has plenty of people in 
and out of Congress casting a fishy, 
antitrustful eye at it. 
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Air traffic controller picks up Navy flight . . . chief controller Jim Whittmore (left) on 20-mi. scope. 
NEW SYSTEM 708 at 70 mi., guides him into. . 2 Whittmore picks him up at 10:31 a.m., assigns him . . . 


“Tower reports American 373 in local control.” That clears the way for Navy 708. 10:46—“Navy 708 on final approach.” “End 
5 Whittmore, phone in hand, radios him to go into Anacostia on tower control. control,” says Whittmore. 





Capital 416 over Ar- Sector controller marks 416’s position “No word from Air Force 276?” asks 
OLD SYSTEM cola. “Stack him.” B on slip. Each slip represents a plane. Whittmore. “Drop Capital to 4,500.” 
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. - » position No. 8 on the scope, to land 
behind American flight 373. 


4 in a spiral pattern. 


Planes (represented by numbered blocks placed over radar pips) approach Washington 


No. 1 and No. 2 have been shifted to tower control. 


15 Tough Minutes—Easier by Radar 


Under average instrument-flight con- 
ditions, nearly 1,200 planes will come 
under control of the Airway Traffic 
Control Center at Washington’s Na- 
tional Airport in the space of 24 hours. 
That’s when nobody envies the chief 
controller—the man responsible for han- 
dling the flow of traffic, both military 
and civil. His job is to see that all 
planes land safely and there is no dan- 
ger of midair collisions. 

he job is extra tough at Washing- 
ton with National Airport less than a 
mile from the Navy’s Anacostia Air 
Station and with Air Force’s Bolling 
Field just across the Potomac. In addi- 
tion, there’s Andrews Air Force Base 
about seven miles to the east. 
¢ By Guess—Until recently, the chief 
controller at ATC relied solely on 


“Drop traffic holding at Arcola 1,000 ft.” 
Capital 416 is over Mt. Vernon. 
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radio fixes and the pilot’s qualified guess 
of his position. That required a wider 
spacing of planes to compensate for 
error. This in turn resulted in heavy 
trafic jams where planes were stacked 
on “race tracks” over radio beacons, 
sometimes for a couple of hours, before 
landing. Before moving any planes in 
the stack, the controller had to wait 
until the lowest plane was shifted to 
another check point. 

¢ By Radar—But a new system, put 
into operation last week alongside the 
old, does away with errors in judgment 
and cuts almost to zero the chances of 
midair collisions. 

It’s a radar control center—much like 
the Navy's task force radar setup—that 
sweeps about 5,000 sq. mi. around 
Washington. As soon as a plane ap- 


Rs 


“Shift Capital to tower control. 
number three to land.” 


He’s 


proaches within 70 mi. of Washington, 
it’s picked up on one of four sector- 
scanning radar scopes. 

A controller sitting at this scope talks 
directly to the pilot, giving him head- 
ings that eventually bring him into a 
moving traffic pattern. When he gets 
within 20 mi., control is shifted to the 
chief controller who watches a larger 
scope that covers the entire local area. 
¢ Time Saver—The chief controller 
keeps constant watch on the position 
of all planes in his area. They’re marked 
by plastic blocks placed over the planes’ 
radar pictures. Because he sees all traf- 
fic at a glance, there’s no need for the 
controller to wait until a plane has 
landed before dropping other traffic into 
the approach area. This cuts stack-up 
time by at least 60%. 


“Where the devil is Air Force 2767 
He should be on Andrews range now.” 
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For Armed Peace: A New Turn to 





Mobilization cast itself free of the Korean War this week. The U.S. cut 
the last lines connecting rearmament with a short-run fighting emergency. 

To assure a continued flow of consumer goods, the Controlled Materials 
Plan expanded for the fourth quarter to embrace all users of steel, copper, 
and aluminum. CMP also put into effect new controls over construction— 
a move to channel scarce materials to approved industrial expansion. To 
supply the tools for this expanded factory space, the heretofore stalled 
machine tool program got a double shot in the arm—special materials assist- 


ance and a new manpower policy. 


These and other signs (the stockpile policy is one, page 134) indicate that 
Charles E. Wilson has swung mobilization finally and firmly away from the 
concept of a temporarily cocked gun to the concept of an expanding indus- 
trial power to be held in readiness for a showdown war. 


|. Expansion 


Expansion of basic industrial capacity 
is now getting top claim for critical 
materials. This is clearly evident from 
two actions last week. 

e NPA gave the machine tool in- 
dustry, now recognized as the key to 
industrial expansion, a “super priority” 
On its own products. It agreed to com- 
Mandeer any piece of metalworking 
€@quipment—even one ordered by the 
@rmed services—for a tool maker who 
Becds it. At the same time, chief mo- 
bilizer Charles E. Wilson ordered five 
federal agencies to do everything pos- 
fible to channel necessary men and 
skills into the tool builders’ plants. 

e NPA laid down new ground 
fules for scheduling all types of con- 
$truction under the Controlled Mate- 
fials Plan. Essentially, they mean that 
the lion’s share of e materials, 
@specially structural steel, will go into 
Mew, “essential” industrial plant. 
© Write or Wire—The new “super 
priority” for tool builders came in an 
Order from NPA boss Manly Fleisch- 
mann. The plan will work this way: 

Whenever a machine tool maker is 
unable to buy a piece of needed metal- 
working equipment, he may write, wire, 
or telephone NPA. Agency officials will 
then review the order boards of all tool 
makers. 

When they find production of the 
equipment needed, they will order the 
producer to divert the machine from 
his original customer to the tool maker. 
The only restriction is that the tool 
maker must be able to demonstrate 
that the equipment will help him in- 
crease production. 

In some cases, of course, the policy 
will result simply in allowing a tool 
maker to grab some of his own pro- 
duction from purchasers—like the mili- 
tary—who have priorities and allocations 
for machinery. One—of many—com- 
plaints of the industry has been that 


scarce 
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its production was so thoroughly ab- 
sorbed by priority orders that it could 
make no tools for its own use. 
¢ Manpower—Wilson’s action on man- 
power was the first of its kind since 
Korea. In his order to Labor Dept., 
Defense Dept., Selective Service, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, and Wage Sta- 
bilization Board, he called for every 
effort to make more trained help avail- 
able to the machine tool industry. 
Specifically, Wilson wants Labor 
Dept. to consult with industry and 
union representatives, then: (1) deter- 
mine what can be done in the way of 
further job breakdown, upgrading, 
standardization, training, and reduction 
of “absenteeism; (2) conduct intensive 
recruiting campaigns; (3) attack com- 
munity problems affecting manpower— 
housing, transportation, and the shift 
of workers from nondefense industries. 
At Selective Service, the plan is to 
carry out the Wilson directive by de- 
ferring industry apprentices who have 
six months of training. Local draft 
boards are being alerted to “minimize” 
the induction of skilled machine opera- 
tors. Federal Security Agency is charged 
with developing whatever training pro- 
gram Labor Dept. recommends. De- 
fense Dept. will give special considera- 
tion to skilled manpower needs in 
calling reservists up for active duty. 
At WSB, a special committee will ad- 
vise on how new wage-control rules for 
tool-and-die workers might ease the 
problem. 
¢ Blanket Control—In its new con- 
struction order, NPA put every project 
in the country under CMP. It makes 
no difference whether the job is under 
construction now or just proposed. 
From here on, owners and builders 
must apply to the appropriate govern- 
ment agency—designated for each type 
of construction—both for permission to 
build and for an allotment of controlled 
materials. The two go together: no 
permit, no allotment. 
A loophole makes things easier for 


the really small job. The little builder 
can start his project and self-certify 
his CMP orders to producers without 
first applying to the government—pro- 
vided his job consumes less than the 
low amounts allowed by NPA for self- 
authorization. 

¢ Industry’s Break—Industrial jobs get 
a break on self-certification. For factory 
or plant construction, the owner or 
builder can self-certify if the job re- 
quires less per calendar quarter than 25 
tons of steel, 2,000 Ib. of copper, and 
1,000 lb. of aluminum. But all other 
jobs (except two- to four-family houses) 
must apply for an allotment if the 
project will use more than two tons of 
carbon steel, 200 Ib. of copper, or any 
aluminum at all. 

Use of aluminum is completely pro- 
hibited—except for industrial jobs; but 
standard products containing aluminum 
can be installed without limit. All 
common job uses of copper are simi- 
larly forbidden, except for water piping 
in one- to four-family houses. The 
builder has to get approval before he 
can fabricate either aluminum or cop- 
per—even from stock already on the 
job—for any purpose now prohibited. 


Il. Civilian Goods 


The inevitable made news this week. 
Defense Production Administrator 
Manly Fleischmann announced _ that 
ruaterials for consumer goods, including 
automobiles and appliances, will be al- 
located under the Controlled Materials 
Plan. The new 100% CMP will start 
Oct.:1. 

Allocations for all hard goods pro- 
cuction—civilian as well as military— 
have been a virtual certainty ever since 
the controllers announced last spring 
they would try to leave consumer dur- 
ables out of CMP. 
¢ No Way—Mechanically, the so-called 
“open-end” CMP was too unwieldy 
for efficient administration. It provided 
the government with a close check on 
all production of basic shapes and 
forms of the three controlled materials 
—steel, copper, and aluminum. And it 
afforded an excellent accounting of the 
consumption of these metals by every- 
one except makers of consumer goods. 

But there was no way the controllers 
could be sure that civilian goods pro- 
ducers made the most efficient use of— 
or even received—the supplies of metal 
theoretically left available to them after 
allocations to other producers were 
met. 
¢ Feelings—Then there was the psycho- 
logical problem; in the end, it put the 
controllers under more pressure than 
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the mechanical difficulties. Consumer 
goods makers never liked the “open- 
end” CMP. It allowed them to use in 
1951’s second half a set percentage of 
their consumption of controlled mate- 
rials in the period from January to June 
of 1950—65% for autos, 70% for other 
items. But they got no help in obtain- 
ing the metal. 

A number of producers, particularly 
appliance makers, told Fleischmann 
they’d rather have an allocation ticket 
for steel, copper, and aluminum, even 
if that meant a further cut in the 
amount of metal they were allowed to 
use. At least, they argued, allocations 
would assure them of getting some 
materials. 
¢ Find a Seller—The National Produc- 
tion Authority, which administers 
CMP, investigated these complaints 
recently and found considerable justifi- 
cation. Time and again during the last 
few months consumer goods makers 
have found their traditional stecl sup- 
pliers too loaded with CMP-rated de- 
fense orders to meet other demands. 
The outlook for consumers goods in 
the fourth quarter is no rosier. 

Metals allocations for refrigerators 
and kitchen cutlery won’t end_ this 
situation. The mills will be busy with 
defense orders for months to come, and 
nondefense metal users will have to 
shop around to find open capacity. But 
an allocation should make it easier for 
a stove manufacturer, say, to place an 
order with a mill he never dealt with 
before. 
¢ Economy of Metal—On the admin- 
istrative side, there are positive gains, 
too. Applications for metals allocations 
(NPA had already asked consumer 
goods makers to file them) will give the 
controllers a lot of data they need to 
get the most production out of the 
least metal. 

It’s not just a matter of wringing the 
water out of consumer goods makers’ 
metal demands, though that’s a job 
NPA will tackle, too. The controllers 
figure the applications will help them 
and industry find ways of cutting cor- 
ners on scarce materials. 

For example, NPA officials already 
know that military needs will take a 
much larger ¢ut of the copper supply 
during the first half of next year. So 
they'll ask the axto and appliance peo- 
ple to substitute aluminum, which 
won't be so tizht, where possible. The 
controllers think the shift can be made 
in many electrical components, for in- 
stance. They'll find out for sure when 
they start dickering with industry peo- 
ple over allocations. 

But, because of the prospective in- 
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crease in military demands for all met- 
als, CMP probably will be used to cut 
back consumer goods production next 
year—at least in the first two quarters. 
The allocations tickets are certain to be 
less than 70% of 1950 metals use. 

But all the same, CMP should guar- 
antee fewer snarls en route to obtaining 
whatever metal is allotted. 


Stock Option Plans: 
Anti-Inflationary? 


Companies got a broad hint this 
week that employee stock option plans 
will get the green light under wage- 
salary controls—if they comply with 
the 1950 tax law. 

At least, that’s what observers gath- 
ered from some of the questioning at 
a three-day stock option hearing in 
New York. A panel headed by Dean 
Wesley A. Sturges of the Yale Law 
Schoo! heard .a score or more company 
lawyers and officers testify about their 
stock option plans. 

Sturges, J. Calhoun Baker, Ohio 
University president, and William W. 
Werntz, accountant, had been named 
by the Salary Stabilization Board to 
find out whether stock options are 
(1) compensation and (2) inflationary. 
e “Restricted” Options—The panel 
wanted to cover all stock options. But 
the hearing boiled down to a study of 
just “restricted” stock options. 

I'he restricted options have become 

popular because of a 1950 tax amend- 
ment. It provides that options for em- 
ployees to buy stock at 85% or more 
of the market price get special tax treat- 
nent. If they meet all requirements, 
the options are labeled “restricted” 
and, for tax purposes, are considered 
capital gains, not income. 
e Forecast—At one point in the hear- 
ing Dean Sturges seemed to be fore- 
casting the committee’s view when he 
asked a witness: Would it work any 
hardship if the SSB ruled that stock 
options are permissible that meet the 
requirements of Section 130A of the 
1950 tax law (restricted stock options), 
but that any others would need in- 
dividual approval by SSB? 

The panel had plenty of evidence 
to support this view. All of the wit- 
nesses stressed these points: (1) Under 
present tax laws, most restricted stock 
options are capital gains, not income; 
(2) To get the full tax benefits the stock 
must be held for at least 24 years, which 
couldn’t have much effect on current 
inflationary pressures; (3) most plans 
call for cash or payroll deductions. 


Synthetic Fuel 


There'll be a domestic pro- 
ducer of liquid fuel from coal if 
F. Eberstadt & Co. builds its new 
hydrogenation plant. 


Rearmament and the chemical boom 
have brought Interior Dept. a live pros- 
pect for its ancient dream of a synthetic 
liquid fuel industry. F. Eberstadt & 
Co., a Wall Street investment house, 
has proposed building a coal hydrogena- 
tion plant that would be privately 
financed, but helped by fast tax write- 
offs and a government purchase con- 
tract. 
¢ Both Sides Gain—Both Interior’s Bu- 
reau of Mines and Eberstadt insist that 
negotiations are far from complete. But 
the deal, if it goes through, has advan- 
tages for each. 

Interior has been pushing unsuccess- 
fully for a gasoline-from-coal program 
for years. The Eberstadt proposal would 
pay off now—if at all—on the basis of 
the chemical byproducts—benzene, tolu- 
ene, cresols, xylenes, napthalenes, 
ammonium sulfate. These chemicals 
are scarce, widely in demand, and 
highly priced today. But the plant could 
produce gas any time it’s needed. 

Eberstadt, on his side, stands to get 
early into a field related to its present 
investments. The company is manager 
and distributor of the Chemical Fund, 
an investment trust dealing solely in 
chemical shares. And Eberstadt & Co. 
organized Colchem Corp., through 
which its proposals have been made to 
Interior. 
eHow Big?—Best indication of the 
project’s size is a Bureau of Mines 
report that talks in terms of a $300-mil- 
lion plant to produce between 15,000 
bbl. and 30,000 bbl. of product daily— 
about evenly divided between gasoline 
and chemicals. A 30,000-bbl. plant 
switched to chemicals only, could pro- 
duce several times our 1949 output of 
cresols. 

Within the chemical industry a good 
deal of skepticism remains—in spite of 
the lush markets existing for coal chem- 
icals. But experts concede that coal 
hydrogenation might pay off if it could 
be assured of a continuing byproduct 
market as fat as it is today. It’s just 
that, of course, which Eberstadt is 
looking for in its proposal that the gov- 
ernment buy the output at a fixed 
price. 
¢ How Long?—Construction of a hy- 
drogenation plant would take two to 
three years. On that basis another Bu- 
reau of Mines development—synthetic 
fuel from oil shales—might beat coal 
hydrogenation into production. It’s a 
simpler process and cheaper to build. 
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Crosscurrents in Prices 


The general price level has been dipping steadily since 
February. When will the turnaround come? Apparently only after 
more excess inventory has been worked off. 


People are beginning to wonder 
when prices generally are going to level 
out—or even turn up. 

The general price level has been de- 
clining since the middle of February. 
In a few commodities, the drop has 
been severe, And merchants, in the 
effort to move goods off shelves and 
out of warchouses, often have cut 
much more deeply than replacement 
costs might seem to justify. 

e Mild Dip—As a practical matter, 
though, wholesale prices aren’t down 
much. The broad, somewhat slow- 
moving average compiled by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics has dipped only 
3.3% from its peak; earlier, it had risen 
about 17% from its pre-Korea level. 

Now the view is spreading that more 
manufacturers are going to be raising 
prices than cutting them 
; rhe outlook is encouraged by that 
portion of the new control law per- 
mitting prices to reflect a factory’s 
increases (BW—Aug.4'51,p106). 
The No. 1 example is the request for 
higher prices by*the big auto makers. 

But the other side of the case may be 
| stated in a simple question: How much 
§ of a boost will the market take now? 

¢ Inventory Bottleneck—The key prob- 

lem is the size of inventories. Retailers 
? have done a pretty good job of working 
them down. And there’s little doubt 


that the outlook for sales later this year 
is good (page 112). But all the same, 
wholesalers’ stocks probably are not at 
desirable levels yet. And finished and 
in-process goods have certainly piled up 
in manufacturers’ hands. 

Thus, though prices will go up on a 

lot of metal products such as producers’ 
goods that rarely reach the retail level, 
it looks as if most manufacturers will 
have to move a lot of finished inven- 
tory before the market is ready for 
much in the way of price boosting. 
This, in turn, will have to wait on 
wholesalers’ and retailers’ buying whims 
—and price ideas. 
e Raw Materials Status—Meanwhile, 
purchasing agents for factories using 
most things other than metals have 
pulled in their bids. 

That’s what has been responsible for 
some of the sharp weaknesses in basic 
raw materials. A sample is wool. The 
grade known as wool tops, traded in 
the futures market in New York, sold 
above $4 a Ib. as recently as last May; 
now the quotation is around $2.50. 

Some other prices have been hum- 
bled, at least in part, by government 
action. Cases in point are tin and rub- 
ber. When Uncle Sam pulled his bids, 
tin dropped from above $1.80 a Ib. to 
$1.06 (BW—Aug.4’51,p110); rubber, 
which climbed to almost 90¢ a Ib. late 
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last year, now is only a little over 50¢. 
e Crops Have to Be Considered—Still 
another price depressant has been the 
prospect of large crops in this country. 
Cotton, in fact, has been subject to 
weakness on this score at the very time 
that the industry was suffering from an 
acute decline in demand for textiles. 
The result has been a tumble from 
45¢ a lb. to about 35¢. 

¢ Other Factors—In contrast to the 
sharp price drops in several commodi- 
ties, you have virtually all the metals 
pressing on their ceilings. Steers also 
are bringing all the Office of Price 
Stabilization allows (and probably a bit 
more in unregulated markets). And 
hogs consistently have been traded at 
or near the year's high. 

The net effect of these crosscurrents 
in primary markets has been to drop 
the volatile index of 28 spot commodi- 
ties (also figured by BLS) by about 
17% from the year’s high. The 16 
raw materials of industry included in 
this list are down by 19%. By way of 
contrast, the previous rise had amounted 
to 48% and 60%, respectively. 
¢ In the Balance—T'wo or three things 
might happen to turn prices higher. 
Wars and rumors could be counted on 
to start a consumer stampede. Or, if 
enough manufacturers announced that 
they were going to Washington for 
higher ceilings, it might set off a buy- 
it-before-it-goes-up boom. 

How soon consumer demand, by it- 
self, will lift excess inventories off the 
market and stiffen the price structure 
defies timing. For months the public 
has been pocketing a rising income 
while shelling out a_less-than-normal 
part of the money over retail counters. 


East or West, You Can't Fiddle While Oil Burns 


In Persia it took 12 days to subdue the 
fire at the Naft Safid oil well that had 
blazed for more than a month. American- 
born Myron Kinley used a 350-Ib. charge 
of gelignite to control the flames. , 


28 


At the Wolfskehlen oil well 20 miles south 
of Frankfurt, Germany, an explosion ig- 
nited gas streaming from the 3,000-ft. well. 
The U.S. Army has offered to use bombs 
to extinguish the 400-ft flames. .. . 


At’ home, firefighters trained their hoses 
on the roaring fire that broke out at 
the Hardiman Oil Co. plant at Sussex, 
Wis. Before being brought under control, 
flames burned out five oil storage tanks. 
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Close-up of left hand Control Panel for §_ Close-up of right hand Control Panel. 
the Moore Precision Jig Borer, showing Note the A-B Oiltight Push Buttons on 
the Allen-Bradley Solenoid Contactors. the left wall of the enclosing cabinet. 


diey 
Allen-Bra' 
Solenoid Controls 
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Moore PRECISION JIG BORER 


with Two Allen-Bradley Sequence Control Panels 


o- m Syee —_ This precision machine, made by the Moore Special Tool 


Simple design; has Company, Bridgeport, Connecticut, is factory equipped with 
only one moving part. two compact panels for sequence control. 

Dependability and precision in operation of the electrical 

controls are a prime requirement for this type of machine. That 

g ase is why Allen-Bradley solenoid switches and contactors are 

pete — oe used. These units are equipped with double break, silver alloy 

an eee an Mae» contacts that require no maintenance. Their long, trouble free 

‘ life makes them a decided sales asset to any motorized machine. 


An outstanding group of control engineers are at your dis- 
posal to help you with your motor control problems. Call in 


Bulletin 800T Oiltight - ; 
Bosh Booed wich ont. Allen-Bradley engineers, today. 


inder lock. Attractive Allen-Bradley Co., 1332 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


. Safe. me ee | 
ALLEN-BRADLEY 


a) SOLENOID MOTORYCONTROL 
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Tk THE LAST DECADE—and particularly since 
World War II — business management has be- 

en ail come very interested in the theory of diversifica- 
tion. The fundamental principle is sound, and we have practiced it since 1927 
when the Equitable Meter and Manufacturing Company and the Pittsburgh 
Meter Company were combined as the first step toward building Rockwell 
Manufacturing Company as it is today: 


Carefully planned manufacturing diversification benefits customers, em- 
ployees, stockholders and suppliers. It is a protection against extreme varia- 
tions in the business cycle; it provides a pool of technical talent in engineering 
research, labor and public relations; it increases financial strength; it is-an 
Offset against localized conditions such as weather, transportation emergen- 
cies, material shortages, etc.; it permits the flexibility and close control of small 
business in combination with the long-range stability of larger companies. 


Diversification for its own sake, however, can be a confusing and costly 
experiment. When unrelated and incompatable products, markets, experience 
and techniques are combined the result can be a hodge-podge of management 
nightmares. 


Although Rockwell Manufacturing Company now consists of 17 divisions 
and subsidiaries, they have been added cautiously, some by purchase, some by 
construction. Our expansion since the first of the year illustrates the point. 


First, we bought the Pittsburgh Valve and Fittings Corp., Barberton, Ohio, 
to supplement our established and growing group of valve and meter divisions. 
Then we built a new plant in Bellefontaine, Ohio, for more efficient operation 
of the Rockwell Register Corp., which builds Ohmer taximeters, fare registers 
and cash registers. Next we broke ground for a new plant in Tupelo, Miss., to 
better serve our expanding southern market for Delta Power tools and other 
products. Most recently, we have acquired Ohlen-Bishop Manufacturing Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, to augment our Delta tool line with Ohlen-Bishop saws and 
saw blades, All of them, you see, fit into an established pattern. 


* * * 


in a paint plant, valves take a beating. Frequent operation and the 
variety of substances running through the lines increase replacement 
costs, for when leakage starts so does valve deterioration. The Stewart- 
Mowry Paint Company of Chicago, plagued by the problem, ran a two 
year test of many types of valves, and new standardize on our Nordstrom 
lubricated plug valves. Leakage, they report, is a thing of the past. 
Nordstrom versatility is shown by a single Stewart-Mowry manifold that 
carries naptha, linseed oil cobalt drier, mineral spirits and various varnishes. 





* % ok 


Our shipments during the first half of 1951 totaled $50,041,000 which set a 
new six months’ record that represented an increase of 66 per cent over the 
comparable period of 1950. Profit before taxes for the first six months’ was 
$8,986,000, an increase of 76 per cent over the same period for 1950. Earn- 
ings after taxes were $3,264,000, an increase of only 6 per cent on increased 
shipments of 66 per cent, showing the impact of increased taxes. It is easy 
to see, but painful to relate, that we were able to earn only $185,000 on 
additional shipments of $19,876,000, or less than 1 per cent. 


One of a series of informal reports on the operations and growth of the 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH 8&8, PA. 
for its customers, suppliers, employees, stockholders and friends. 
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A big new titanium plant to be built at 
Henderson, Nev., will increase world 
production of the metal eightfold, ac- 
cording to Titanium Metals Corp. of 
America. The company, jointly owned 
by National Lead and Allegheny Lud- 
lum, has scheduled its plant to reach 
an annual output of 3,600 tons by 
1952. 


e 
A round-the-world jet airline is the goal 
of British Overseas Airways Corp. The 
government-operated airline predicts 
that it will have all-jet passenger serv- 
ice between London and Cairo by the 
end of this year, hopes to extend that 
service around the globe within five 
years. Key to the plan is the De Havil- 
land Comet, a four-jet liner with speeds 
up to 500 mph. 


@ 
Bethlehem Steel borrowed $100-million 
from a group of banks headed by Guar- 
anty Trust Co. of New York. The loan, 
to be paid off in two years, will be used 
to finance “a very substantial construc- 
tion program” that Bethlehem has un- 
dertaken. 


s 
Flood damage closed two meat packing 
plants in Kansas for good. Cudahy 
Packing Co. said it would move its 
Kansas City operations, which account 
for about 8% of the company’s total 
business, to Omaha. John R. Morrell 
Co. shut down a plant in Topeka that 
employed 1,200 workers. 

8 
BVD, one of the best-known trade- 
marks in men’s wear, was sold along 
with other assets of BVD Industries, 
Inc., to Paul P. Gelles and Sol Kittay, 
owners of Onyx-Superior Mills. BVD 
are the initials of Bradley, Voorhis, and 
Day—three men who founded the com- 
pany 75 years ago. 


© 
The Ford Foundation’s Fund for Adult 
Education will operate a Television- 
Radio Workshop to produce cultural 
programs. The workshop will first offer 
the shows free to commercial broad- 
casters, then sell them to sponsors. TV 
shows will be produced mainly on film. 
The workshop has $1.2-million imme- 
diately available for this project. 
2 


New Hampshire has set up a $4-mil 
lion fund to promote business develop- 
ment in the state. 

® 
Natural gas pipelines must operate as 
common carriers if they seek right of 
way across public lands, Interior Dept. 
says. A previous effort to enforce this 
requirement against El Paso Natural 
Gas Co. (BW-—Jul.7’51,p25) was 
thrown out of court. 
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VERSATILE SPERRY GYROPILOT 
ON JET FIGHTERS AND BOMBERS, 
AIRLINERS, EXECUTIVE PLANES, 
HELICOPTERS AND 

LIGHTER -THAN-AIR SHIPS 


GREAT NECK, NEW YORK - 
IW CANADA — SPERRY GYROSCOPE 


CLEVELAND 


OF THE AIRWAYS 


» For widely diversified aircraft the 
Sperry Gyropilot* is providing consist- 
ently smooth, precise automatic flight 
control under all flight conditions and is 
making possible automatic approaches 
through low ceilings in rough air. 

> The flexibility in applying this Gyro- 


pilot to all types of aircraft is the result 
of 10 years’ experience in combining 
precise reference systems with electronic 
rate circuit techniques and high response 
servos which accommodate all control 
situations from lighter-than-air ships to 
guided missiles. 


#7.M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


GYBOSCOPE COMPANY 


DIV'SION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 


NEW ORLEANS + BROOKLYN 


LOS ANGELES 
COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., INTERNATIONAL AVIATION BUILDING, 


SEATTLE 
MONTREAL 


SAN FRANCISCO 





Grooms hair 
so Handsomely 


yet hair 100kS So 


Never 
Plastered 
Down 

No Obvious 
Odor 


Kreml] is the hair 
tonic preferred 
among top business 
and professional men 
because it grooms 
hair perfectly yet 
never leaves hair 
obviously plastered 
down with greasy 
dressings. Nothing 
can compare with 
Krem] for 
distinguished, 
natural-looking 
hair grooming! 


Hair 
Jone 


KREM 


PREFERRED AMONG 
MEN AT THE TOP 
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ARCH FOES Hubert Humphrey and Robert Taft are agreed on the need for... 


Amending the Taft-Hartley Law 


With thousands of union contracts threatened by strict con- 
struction of law, they want to eliminate union shop elections, clear up 
status of pacts made before leaders signed anti-Communist oath. 


The Truman Administration is be- 
ginning to wonder whether it dare 
go on blocking congressional revision 
of the Taft-Hartley act until after the 
1952 elections. 

The question became an important 
one in the White House this week. 
Republican Sen. Robert Taft, co-au- 
thor of the T-H law, and Sen. Hubert 
Humphrey of Minnesota, an_ ultra- 
New Dealer, agreed T-H should be 
modified. 

They drafted a bill that would (1) 
validate some 5,000 union shop clauses 
that the National Labor Relations 
Board recently held to be invalid 
(BW —Jul.21’51,p32); (2) repeal the 
T-H clause that requires union shop 
elections; and (3) validate union certi- 
fications based on elections held before 
AFL officers formally complied with 
T-H on Nov. 7, 1947, and CIO officers 
on Dec. 22, 1949. 

Another Taft-Humphrey bill, still in 
the drafting stage, would exempt the 
construction industry from union-repre- 
sentation elections. NLRB has found 
that the present election requirement 
is impractical for the building trades. 
Operations are too scattered and fre- 
quently don’t last long enough for 
NLRB’s slow-moving election proced- 
ures. 

e Reversal—NLRB took care of much 
of the confusion that followed its de- 
cision invalidating the 5,000 contracts 


by reversing itself last week. It decided 
it had not paid enough attention to 
the “equitable principles” established 
by the courts in similar cases. So it 
said it would not upset existing con- 
tracts based on the ichioas the board 
had held invalid. 

¢ Objections—Despite the _ board’s 
changed stand, ‘Taft and Humphrey 
went ahead with plans.to try to mod- 
ify T-H. They got a cool reception— 
from the Administration and from most 
unions. Both agree T-H might be im- 
proved by the Taft-Humphrey pro- 
posals, but both Administration and 
labor face this dilemma: 

e If the Administration consents 
to any tinkering with ‘T-H—particu- 
larly by Taft—its “slave labor’ election 
slogan might be reduced to nonsense. 
The Administration has been warming 
up that slogan te use it in one more 
campaign. 

e If the unions accept even a re- 
form they want as much as this one, 
they probably will have to give up for- 
ever their dream of a return to the 
Wagner act. The unions have been in- 
sisting that T-H can’t be improved by 
amendment, but should be scrapped 
entirely. 

There’s another problem, too: Can 
Truman dare risk letting Congress, 
particularly House members, have an- 
other crack at writing labor legislation? 
His leaders on Capitol Hill can’t guar- 
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antee that the outcome won’t be a 
new law with even sharper teeth. 

* Passive Resistance—The Adminis- 
tration got itself in this dilemma by 
sitting on any Taft-Hartley reform 
after it failed to get its way in 1949. 
Then, with “outright repeal” as_ its 
original program, it saw Congress make 
up its own mind. 

The Senate, with Taft in full com- 
mand, wrote some dozen amendments 
generally easing some of the provisions 
most onerous to labor. The House, 
balking at even the Taft concessions, 
sent a less generous bill back to com- 
mittee after “Speaker Rayburn had used 
all his persuasive powers to win this 
questionable victory. 

Since then, efforts by the maritime 
unions to get back their hiring hall 
rights—with Taft’s approval—have been 
blocked by Administration leaders in 
Congress. And the efforts of the build- 
ing trades to get out from under union 
shop elections because of the impossi- 
bility of conducting them have been 
squelched by Truman and AFL lead- 
ers. 

The Democratic strategy after the 

summer of 1949 was to sit tight until 
1950. Leaders frankly said they’d take 
Taft-Hartley repeal to the voters for 
a decision. What happened in ’50 was 
not the way the Democrats planned it. 
So then the strategy developed—mostly 
by lack of any action—of saving ‘T-H 
repeal for '52, when Taft himself might 
finally be the Republican candidate for 
President. 
e Change of Heart—This was well and 
good so long as there was no real need 
to perfect the law. But the NLRB de- 
cision On union shop elections after 
the Supreme Court had upheld the 
non-Communist oaths is enough to 
make a lot of labor people decide that 
reform short of repeal is not so bad 
after all. 

Richard Gray, president of the AFL’s 
construction trades, is the man who 
got Taft and Humphrey to cosponsor 
legislation. He knew he already had 
backing of another moderate Republi- 
can, Sen. Irving Ives of New York, 
who long has wanted to do away with 
union shop elections. (The Taft- 
Humphrey bill retains this protection 
for minority unionists: If 30% petition 
to cancel the union shop, NLRB 
would hold an election.) 

Taft and Humphrey are pushing for 
early action by the Senate labor com- 
mittee on their bill. They argue there 
is no need for hearings and that Con- 
gress must act quickly. 

But even if the Administration de- 
cides it must give in and let the bill be 
considered, whatever the risks of open- 
ing Pandora’s bot, Congress probably 
won't be able to vote the bill through 
before the end of this year, or maybe 
next spring. 
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This ‘dust? mam 


can be 


your treasurer’s 


best friend 


He can turn the values in escape-dust 


into substantial year ’round profits 


If valuable dust escapes uncontrolled from your plant, 


you're probably losing efficiency...you may well be losing 

money...your product’s quality may easily be impaired. 
How to recover this valuable-dust loss; how to take 

advantage of its profit-building possibilities is Buell’s job. 


full 


That’s why management in so many plants include us among 


their best business friends. 


Braced with more than 200 man-years of experience in 


dust recovery, Buell engineers have learned much about 


dusts and the equipment it takes to do a job on a particular dust. 
As a result, Buell is relied upon by Industry for a thorough- 


going ability to design high-efficiency dust recovery 
systems that do the job. 

If you would like to discuss your dust problem 
with a man who can help, write today. And—ask for 
the new, informative ‘Dust Recovery’ bulletin. Buell 
Engineering Company, Dept. 30-H, 70 Pine Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 
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HiGH EFFICIENCY CYCLONES ® ELECTRIC PRECIPITATORS 
TYPE ‘LR’ COLLECTORS © LOW DRAFT LOSS COLLECTORS 
SPECIAL PURPOSE COLLECTORS * DUST HOPPER VALVES 


ENGINEERED EFFICIENCY IN DUST 


RECOVERY 
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MECHANICAL TYPESETTER worried 
19th Century printers, but they kidded it. 





THE NEW STEAM COMPOSITOR. | 


vf 


Semone 
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PRINTERS’ PRESIDENT Randolph isn’t kidding it now that typesetting is getting 
more and more mechanical—and can do without printers. It explains why . . . 


ITU Starts Its Own Presses Rolling 


Union's entry into the newspaper field is no threat to 
going dailies. It's a move to create jobs for its members. 


Most labor leaders who heard of the 
project were shaking their heads in 
wonderment. There had been nothing 
really like it since the efforts to stop 
the march of private industry by estab- 
lishing producers’ cooperatives in the 
19th Century. 

Not that AFL’s venerable Interna- 
tional Typographical Union was joining 
the cooperative movement, or even 
striking a blow at the enterprise system. 
But its determination to go into news- 
paper chain publishing on a commercial 
basis as a device to protect its members’ 
jobs was somehow reminiscent of the 
Luddite machine wreckers in England. 
e Nine New Dailies—ITU has begun to 
edit, publish, and sell tabloid-size dailies 
in Monroe, La.; Texarkana, Tex.-Ark.; 
Meriden, Conn.; and Allentown, Pa. 
Within the next few weeks it will add 
five more papers to the chain: Spring- 
field, Mo.; Lorain, O.; and Huntington, 
Beckley, and Charleston, W. Va. 

Although the union professes to 
think it can make a profit on the under- 
taking—or at least break even—nobody 
is taking the new publishing venture 
seriously as a money-making enterprise. 
And although the union professes to 
be dissatisfied with the “editorial slant’’ 
of most newspapers, nobody looks on 
ITU’s new papers as a serious propa- 
ganda move by labor. 

Then why this big, expensive, unor- 
thodox union activity? The only answer 
that rings true is: jobs 

Mechanization is cutting deeper and 
deeper into employment in newspaper 
composing rooms. Three national press 


34 


services are now feeding news into auto- 
matic typesetting machines—operating 
five circuits covering some 100 daily 
papers. By mid-1952 the press services 
expect to have more than 600 Tele- 
typesetter clients. 

e Luddites vs. Progress—Almost 150 
yéars ago, the Luddites—organized bands 
of English craftsmen and artisans put 
out of work by new machine techniques 
—tried to beat the factory system by 
smashing power looms. It was a short- 
lived rearguard action. Within five 
years they were overwhelmed by tighter 
law enforcement and a flood of new 
machines. 

Today resistance to mechanization 
doesn’t take the form of attacks on ma- 
chines. It’s usually done subtly—with 
featherbedding, production quotas, and 
restrictive work rules. 

The frontal attack being made by 

ITU is out of date—except that tech- 
nology seems now to have outrun all 
the featherbedding that can be accom- 
modated in a composing room. 
e ITU a Maverick-In some ways, it 
was to be expected that ITU might 
lead the labor movement in such a 
radical—or, from another point of view, 
reactionary—experiment. Since Wood- 
ruff Randolph became president of ITU 
in 1944, it has been a maverick. 

Randolph, now nearing 60, is a Mis- 
souri-born printer with a law-school de- 
gree—and a leader who has been, for 
years, a controversial figure in his own 
union and in labor circles. 

For instance, when the Taft-Hartley 
act became the law of the land, ITU 


was only one voice in the unanimous 
labor chorus condemning it, root and 
branch. But unlike other unions, which 
adjusted to life under the law while 
shouting imprecations at it, ITU vir- 
tually went to war against T-H. 

Randolph fought the law on the 
speaker’s platform, on the picket line, 
in bargaining conferences, and in the 
courts. Other leaders such as William 
Green and Philip Murray were doing 
pretty much the same thing, but they 
didn’t let it interfere with business as 
usual. It was different with Randolph. 
He spent prodigious sums calling strikes 
on T-H issues, keeping them going, and 
paying for expensive litigation. And he 
is still at it. 

It’s the same in labor relations. Few 
other unions approach ITU’s paradoxi- 
cal relations with employers. On the 
local level, ITU chapels (shop organiza- 
tions) and individual employers enjoy a 
close, friendly relationship that is 
hardly surpassed in any other industry. 
The national union encourages such a 
relationship. When, because of some 
local misunderstanding, a wildcat strike 
occurs, national ITU leaders more often 
than not back up the employer. 

On the top level, few unions have 
such hostile relations with organized 
employers in their industry. Randolph 
and the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Assn. have been at each other’s 
throats for years. 

ITU’s new publishing venture is also 
part of the running war between ITU 
and ANPA. 

e “Defensive Weapon”—According to 
Randolph, ANPA fought a losing battle 
to smash ITU in Chicago’s big 1949 
newspaper strike (BW—Sep.24’49,p110). 
Now, says Randolph, ANPA is “‘veering 
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atching colors in Pla: 


In plastics, the user’s delight is often the 
maker’s headache. 

Colors do misbehave . . . capriciously. 

So Ferro has made the color problem one of its 
frontiers of exploration and cultivation, one of its 
special areas of service to plastic manufacturers. 

We heip them get cleaner, more exciting 
colors. We'll undertake to match colors precise- 
ly unless Government restrictions say “no”. We 
help with the age-old problem of uniformity, 
with dullness, with fading from heat, and so on. 

Most Ferro colors are inorganic, completely 


ONE SECTOR OF 


__FERRO’S 
__ FRONTIER 


tics... 


predictable at temperatures up to 2000°F. 
We team engineering with chemistry to pro- 
duce them, and to check them under actual 
production conditions. 

This engineering-plus-chemistry teamwork 
idea defines Ferro’s approach to this and many 
other fields. Ceramics is one of these... 
porcelain enamels, another. It has made major 
contributions to a variety of chemicals, to in- 
dustrial finishing and to electrical heating. 

Can the Ferro team help you in any of these 
fields? Ferro Corporation, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


OUR FROWER Is ENGINEERING 
TEAMED WITH CHEMISTRY... 














to get 
MORE PRODUCTION 
at 
LOWER COST 
with your 
PRESENT MANPOWER 


PRECISION INSPECTION EQUIPMENT 


Quality control gages 


Indicating comparators 


Production and toolroom measuring 


instruments 


Multiple dimension production gages 


MORE PRODUCTIVE 


Gear burring, burnishing and 
chamfering machines 


Micro-Form grinders 


Crushtrue grinding equipment 


Automatic gaging, classifying, 
and segregating machines 


Standard precision gages 
Special gaging equipment 


X-Ray continuous measurement 
gages 


MACHINE TOOLS 
Thread and form grinders 
Threading machines 
Automatic welders 


# Special machine tools 


TIME-SAVING THREADING TOOLS 


Solid taps 


Collapsible taps 


Self-opening dieheads 


Thread chasers 


CONTRACT SERVICES 


Engineering and design 
Dies of all sizes 


Tooling 


Contract manufacturing 


Forms, threads, precision parts 


Special production machines 


Call, wire or write for a qualified Sheffield engineer to help 


select equipment which best meets your expanded requirements. 
Address CUSTOMER CONSULTATION SERVICE. 


the Shetheld eeigne 


Dayton 1, Ohio 


GAGES e MEASURING IN 
CONTE AG tr SERVICES e 
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al e MACHINE TOOLS 


THREADING TOOLS 








around to a fight on small locals—where 
the introduction of the Teletypesetter 
device has been the main weapon 
against our union.” 

Teletypesetting isn’t new. It has been 
around since 1932. But until last April 
only a few newspapers had attached 
Teletypesetters to their linotypes. 

In April Associated Press began serv- 
icing a 23-paper Teletypesetter circuit 
in the Carolinas. AP has added a 
Florida TTS circuit since then; United 
Press has opened TTS circuits in North 
Carolina and Oklahoma, serving 50 
papers; and International News Service 
has opened an Ohio circuit. 

Former teletype operators—members 
of the Commercial Telegraphers Union 
(AFL)—transmit TTS news. It’s re- 
ceived by clients on automatic machines 
that (1) type out a monitor copy of the 
news for editors, and (2) perforate a tape 
to be fed into linotype machines 
equipped with Teletypesetter devices. 

Teletype operators, with a little spe- 
cial training, operate the TTS equip- 
ment in the newspaper shops and 
punch the ~ for local copy. A single 
linotype machinist can take care of a 
bank of TTS-equipped linotype ma- 
chines; he’s needed only if there are 
breakdowns. 
eITU Fears—Realizing that, ITU 
watched the new TTS system anxiously 
from the start. For years, it required 
newspapers experimenting with it to 
employ a union man for each tape-run 
machine—even though he might never 
touch its keys. 

As long as papers had to depend on 
ITU men even in part, that strategy 
held back use of TTS. But develop- 
ments made TTS more versatile. And 
ITU strikes showed publishers they 
could use TTS and get along without 
union typesetters. These things upset 
ITU's applecart. 
¢ Point of Attack—In Allentown, for 
example, the Call-Chronicle Newspa- 
pers (circulation 80,000) adopted TTS 
for morning and afternoon papers 
three and a half years ago. A ‘“‘substan- 
tial number” of ITU printers lost jobs. 

ITU began putting out a four-page 
paper in Allentown about three years 
ago in competition to the Call-Chroni- 
cle combine. It has put out other pa- 
pers in Meriden, Conn.; Jamestown, 
N. Y.; Colorado Springs, Col.; and 
other cities where publishers continued 
operating despite ITU strikes. 

The new chain of tabloids will re- 
place most of these small dailies and 
also add to the number. The tabloids 
will be uniform in format and in na- 
tional and world coverage. 

They will be put out five days a week 
—no issues on Saturday and Monday— 
and will run 16 pages. Each issue will 
carry about 15,000 words of news copy, 
as compared with the average small 
daily’s 50,000 words. ITU says the small 
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To Every Management Seeking Better Methods of Distribution 
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Nobody wins a price war! 


Don’t let it happen again...Guard against 
surplus inventories with Airfreight 


THE SLASHED PRICES and depleted profits of retail wars 
can best be avoided by eliminating their cause — heavy 
inventories. And the best way to avoid a surplus as 
well as a shortage is with Airfreight. 

That is why today more businessmen than ever are 
turning to this modern form of transportation. They 
buy only for the present — knowing that tomorrow’s 
demands can quickly be satisfied with overnight ship- 
ments by air. In addition, they realize lower ware- 


housing costs, quicker turnovers, while their capital 
ordinarily frozen for weeks, is released in days. 

Equally important to the distribution picture are 
the other benefits that result from the speed and serv- 
ice of air shipments. Added sales value ... low insur- 
ance rates ... and new market opportunities are also 
Airfreight advantages that can appreciably lower your 
overall cost of doing business. Let an American Air- 
lines representative tell the wonderful story of Air- 
freight in terms of your business. Write today to 
American Airlines, Inc. Cargo Division, 10G Park 
Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


A My, AMERICA’S LEADING AIRLINE— AMERICAN AIRLINE. INC. 
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From Cleaning Machinery 
to Operating Elevator Doors 


pS 
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DO IT BETTER—FASTER 
AT LOWER COST 


It’s easier to do a thorough cleaning 
job on machinery . .. and to open and 
close heavy elevator doors . . . by 
means of compressed air. Quincy 
Compressors are designed to handle 
these as well as hundreds of other 
jobs, both unique and everyday. 
Quincy builds the most complete line 
of air compressors ranging from 1 to 
90 c.f.m. For service stations, garages, 
or use as part of products requiring 
compressed air supply, your best buy 
is Quincy—sold and serviced by 
nation-wide authorized automotive 
and industrial distributors. 


Get New Book ‘‘AR 
MAKES THINGS HUM’ — 
illustrates and de- 
scribes 16 interest- 
ing compressed air 
applications. Write 
Dept. W-20. 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO., Quincy, Illinois 
Branch Offices: NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA + 
CHICAGO + ST. LOUIS + DALLAS + SAN FRANCISCO 
Quincy Manufactures Air Compressors Exclusively 
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dailies are too wordy; it promises “more 
news . . . than most papers carry’— 
boiled down into “easy to read . . . hon- 
est and responsible’” news and opinion. 

National and international news copy 
(including heads) will originate in a 
small Washington bureau. Local news 
will be edited by small local staffs. 

ITU is shooting at a 10,000 circula- 

tion for each tabloid. It says it has no 
ambitions for metropolitan-area papers 
or big circulations. 
e Ads Come Slow—The new tabloids 
are limited to a maximum 620 in. of 
ads daily. But like any new paper, they 
aren’t running heavy with ads. 

So far, the four tabloids are aver- 
aging just under 300 in. daily. They 
would be averaging considerably less 
except for one thing: The Texarkana 
paper, staffed with top-notch Texarkana 
ad men, is running with considerably 
more than 300 in. daily after a 615-in. 
first issue. 

Advertising is of a general nature 
(very little of it is the usual “courtesy” 
copy seen in labor papers), but doesn’t 
yet include department store, food 
chain, and national advertising. That’s 
not unusual for new papers in cities 
with well-entrenched dailies; such copy 
comes slowly—if at all. 

In keeping with the experimental 
nature of the ITU operation, the papers 
are operating with a uniform rate card. 


Ordinarily, ad rates are set on a basis 
of circulation; ITU is figuring its rates 
on the basis of a breakeven operation 
with 560 in. of ads daily and an 8,000 
circulation. 

¢ Not Labor Papers—The tabloids, al- 
though published by a union, aren’t 
“labor papers” in the usual sense. They 
are aimed at the general public, eo 
are—ITU emphasizes—strictly commer- 
cial. They’ve aimed at a breakeven op- 
eration through advertising and circula- 
tion revenue. 

While doing that, ITU says the PE 
pers will (1) provide jobs for I'TS-idled 
printers, and (2) show that craftsman 
methods of printing a paper will beat 
anything TTS can do. 
¢ Unitypo Operation—ITU’s publish- 
ing ventures so far have been under the 
aegis of a subsidiary corporation, Uni- 
typo, Inc., set up by ITU three years 
ago with $50,000 capital. 

Since then, ITU has sunk an esti- 
mated $2-million into Unitypo—part of 
it for publishing costs, part for lining 
up paper and paseo, equipment. 

Critics of Unitypo have frequently 
questioned, within the union, the drain 
made on the ITU treasury by Ran- 
dolph’s pet project. Expecting more 
criticism at ITU’s coming convention 
this month in Atlanta, Randolph has 
announced the publishing venture will 
be brought up for full debate. 


6th Round Pierces 10% Formula 


Rubber workers’ 12¢-an-hour cost-of-living raise will prob- 
ably set a pattern for negotiated “catch up” pay hikes in steel, 


coal, and other industries. 


CIO’s United Rubber Workers 
shoved the nation’s sixth postwar round 
of wage boosts off to a brisk start last 
week. It signed with U.S. Rubber Co. 
and Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. for 
12¢-an-hour raises for 58,000 workers. 
Of this, 34¢ will be paid immediately, 
the remaining $4¢ to take effect when 
the War Stabilization Board O.K.’s it. 
The new increase brought the rubber 
workers’ pay to a level about 154% 
above rates paid in mid-January, 1950. 

Thus the settlement terms broke 
through WSB’s original 10% raise 
formula—and possibly through the ceil- 
ing set under the board’s new policy 
of allowing wages to rise as much as 
the cost of living (page 19). 

More important, since it was a ne- 
gotiated raise based on the continued 
climb of living costs, it is bound to in- 
crease pressure in steel, coal, and other 
industries for similar “‘catch up”’ raises. 
e Rubber Pattern—URW’’s first settle- 
ment, with U.S. Rubber, set a pattern 
for the rest of the industry. In addition 
to the 12¢ wage hike, it gave the union 


its long-demanded union shop clause 
(BW-—Apr.7’51,p31). And it provided 
for triple-time pay for all work done on 
six paid holidays a year. 

The contract runs for two years. It’s 
reopenable on wages at any time, on 
30 days’ notice—an important clause in 
view of WSB’s new policy, announced 
two days after the rubber settlement. 

Firestone also announced a 12¢-an- 
hour wage boost for its eight CIO- 
contract plants, plus an additional 1¢- 
an-hour in lieu of “other requests and 
proposals” by the union in bargaining. 

The amount of the settlements wasn’t 
unexpected (BW—Aug.4’51,p40). Fire- 
stone and Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
had just settled for 12¢ raises for CIO 
employees in Canadian plants. And 
for weeks industry people in Akron had 
been talking about an “inevitable” 
11¢ to 14¢ hourly raise. 

The question there wasn’t whether 
URW would pierce the WSB wage 
ceiling—but how far. 
¢ What’s Allowable?—-URW _ settled 
with major rubber companies last Oc- 
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TURNING IDEA-CHEMICALS INTO DOLLARS 





How a milder, safer detergent 
for dairy equipment was developed... with ACID 


Use an acid to clean gently? That’s 
what many dairies are doing now. 
Here’s an example of an unusual use 
of a chemical that might find appli- 
cation in your business. 


A serious problem of the dairy in- 
dustry is milkstone, a stubborn resi- 
due left by milk on metal dairy equip- 
ment. Formerly, alkaline detergents 
were used almost exclusively in the 
cleaning of this equipment. But they 
were not effective in the removal of 
milkstone. 


So a detergent manufacturer went 
to work to produce a more effective 
cleanser with acid. The problem was 
to find an acid for the detergent that 
was not too strong, yet strong enough 
—and low in cost. The answer proved 
to be Hydroxyacetic Acid. Properly 


formulated detergents based on Hy- 
droxyacetic Acid clean thoroughly 
and effectively, retard bacterial 
growth on the surfaces of the cans. 
And they leave no white film, odor, 
or carry-over of any kind. 


Hydroxyacetic Acid has different 
applications in other industries, too 
—for example, wool dyeing, organic 
syntheses and metal-finishing treat- 
ments. And you may find a place for 
it in your future operations. Or you 
may find profitable ideas for the fu- 
ture among the more than 100 other 
chemicals and plastics made by the 
tPolychemicals Department. 


Although demand for most of these 
now exceeds supply, we will gladly 
discuss the availability of experimen- 
tal quantities for development work. 








Meanwhile, write on your business 
letterhead—tell us your industry — 
and we will send you information on 
those of our products that have pos- 
sibilities for you. 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 


Polychemicals Department 
158-B Nemours Building, Wilmington 98, Del. 





8G. v. §. pat. OFF 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
+++ THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Polychemicals 


DEPARTMENT 


CHEMICALS « PLASTICS 








WE’VE PAID YOUR “EXPERIMENTAL” BILL 


Yes, that’s right—you can bid on munitions jobs like this 
without figuring in any costs for educational orders, trial 


setups, experimental tooling. 


National Acme engineers have done all that for you, months 


ago. They’ve worked out standard tooling setups, machining 
times, tolerances and production methods for countless muni- 
tions parts. And these standards have been proved in use on 


batteries of Acme-Gridley Automatics, all over the country. 


This ready-made expetience is available for the asking. And 
in addition, our engineering experts will gladly give you the 
very latest information on how to get increased production and 
top performance from your present Acme-Gridley Multiple 
Spindle Automatics. May we help you turn your production 


line into a profit line, now? 





THE NATIONAL ACME jonitronancs tuitin 1. 4 
COMPANY 


6 and 8 spindle styles, naintain 
accuracy at the highest spindle 
170 EAST 131st STREET * CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 


speeds and fastest feeds modern 
cutting tools can withstand. 








tober for a 12¢ pay hike, about 7% to 
8% —enough, the union said, to square 
wages with the cost of living at that 
time. 

When the union opened new wage 
talks a month ago, it said wages were 
lagging behind ‘a continued rise” in 
the c-of-l index. Specifically, it argued 
that Bureau of Labor Statistics figures 
have risen more than 6% since October, 
1950—from 174.8 then to a recent 185.5 
c-of-] index. URW said it would need 
at least 10¢ an hour to catch up with 
c of ]. It asked for an additional 5¢ 
as a productivity raise. 

Employers countered at first by quot- 
ing WSB’s 10% formula. URW’s 
1950 pay hike, employers said, left the 
union only about 2.3% under the 10% 
limit—or only about 34¢ in’ wages. 
U.S. Rubber finally agreed to put the 
34¢ raise into pay envelopes, let WSB 
rule on the additional 84c. 

URW planned to base its argument 
for the additional amount on (1) a 
claim that part of the 1950 raise of 
12¢ went to correct inequities; (2) an 
argument that URW workers should be 
allowed to catch up with a “runaway” 
c of |; and (3) a claim that URW work- 
ers should be allowed “productivity” 
raises. 

Last week’s revision of WSB policy 
makes the union’s fight for the addi- 
tional 84¢—or a large part of it—~much 
simpler. 
¢ New Policy-WSB announced that, 
subject to official approval of Economic 
Stabilizer Johnston, parties without es- 
calator clauses will be permitted to re- 
open contracts “‘to make periodic ad- 
justments to meet increases in the cost 
of living.” 

The board said the new policy doesn’t 
do away with the 10% formula, but 
provides “other measures that can be 
taken if the 10% formula does not fill 
a particular need.” 

URW says that, by its figures, the 
entire new 12¢ raise can be allowed un- 
der the new WSB policy, when it be- 
comes official. Industry people aren’t so 
sure; they figure URW has bargained to 
a settlement 2¢ over the ceiling—and 
will have to get special dispensation 
from WSB to claim the entire 12¢. 
¢ Steel Next?—The rubber settlement 
and new WSB policy will increase pres- 
sure in the steel and coal industries for 
a quick wage boost. Quiet discussions 
on wages between U.S. Steel and a 
Murray, head of the United Steel- 
workers (CIO), have been reported— 
but never confirmed. USW is lagging 
about 7¢ behind other unions now on 
1950-51 wage increases; it has had only 
10.4% in raises since Jan. 15, 1950. 

John L. Lewis can argue that his 
United Mine Workers is falling behind, 
too. While UMW got a 20% settle- 
ment in the spring Ps 1950, only 11% 
of it was current. 
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in chemicals ana pharmaceuticals 


component, combustible and conditioning atmosphere 








Few, if any other, natural mix- 
tures play so vital a role in the 
chemical and pharmaceutical 
industries as does Gas. 

As a basic and essential fuel 


for exacting heat processing at ° 


critical temperatures or as the 
conditioning atmosphere for 
processing, Gas is so readily 
controllable by automatic meth- 
ods that its versatility is un- 
limited in applications such as 


® desiccating 
®@ distilling 

® sintering 

@ polymerizing 
®@ sterilizing 


® fractionating 








In a multitude of industries 
Gas gives up its elements in 
various processes, or is broken 
down into its essential compo- 
nents by one or another method, 
in the production of many ma- 
terials such as 


® acrylic resins 
@ carbon black 
® helium 

@ refrigerants 
® solvents 


® formaldehyde 





Rapid progress in the extension 
of pipelines places Gas for chem- 
ical and pharmaceutical pur- 
poses within reach of most 
major industrial areas. Your 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


Gas Company Representative 
will help you use these nearby 
lines, or +o locate plant facili- 
ties to take advantage of Gas 
for processing and production. 


e 420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





ELEMENTARY, 
MY DEAR WATSON 


eae Mr. Ho.mes, it’s easy to find the killer of this moth if you 
carefully examine the clues. First, notice the clean, pleasant 
smell in the air. Then, note that there are no stains on surround- 
ing fabrics and that humans are unaffected. There is only one 
answer—the culprit is Hooker Paradichlorobenzene, better 
known as Paradi.* 

Paradi is one of today’s most effective mothicides, affording 
perfect protection against moths, larvae and eggs. Large quanti- 
ties of this versatile compound are used for sanitary deodorant 
purposes, for control of peach tree borers and tobacco blue mold, 
and to prevent worm damage to hides. Repackagers and pro- 
cessors have found the sparkling clear crystals of Paradi of un- 
equalled purity and uniformity. 

Paradi is just one of over 100 useful chemicals manufactured 
by Hooker. If you would like to know more about these chemi- 
cals and Hooker services to manufacturers, send today for your 
copy of the booklet, “Story of Hooker Chemicals.” _ 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Prom the Fall of the Earth 





HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 


21 FORTY-SEVENTH ST., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. © Wilmington, Calif. © Tacoma, Wash. 


Lockouts Are Legal 


They're the employer cor- 
ollary of unions’ right to strike, 
Chicago court rules. But final say 
is up to the Supreme Court. 


If a union can strike during contract 
bargaining, so can the members of an 
employers’ association. Under ‘aft- 
Hartley, they have the same rights and 
powers as a union—even the nght “to 
counter {union action] by suspending 
and locking out workers.” 
¢ Corollary to a Strike—The U.S. Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals in Chicago has 
established that principle of law, tem- 
porarily at least. It refused to enforce 
a National Labor Relations Board un- 
fair-labor-practice order against the Illi- 
nois Wholesale Liquor Dealers Assn.— 
charged with locking out 700 salesmen. 

The judges commented: ““The lockout 
should be recognized for what it actu- 
ally is: the employer's means of exert- 
ing economic pressure on the union, a 
corollary of the union’s right to strike.” 

NLRB will appeal the decision to the 
U.S. Supreme Court. 
¢ Joint Action—The case involved a 
dispute between the association of 35 
wholesale liquor dealers and an AFL 
union of liquor salesmen. When as- 
sociation-union wage talks deadlocked, 
the union struck one of the 35 com- 
panies. The other 34 companies laid 
off their 700 salesmen, closed up for 
the duration of the one-company strike. 

The union protested to NLRB. The 
board ordered all discharged employees 
reinstated with back wages, totaling 
$300,000, for the time they lost. It 
held, as it had consistently in the past, 
that a lockout to destroy the effective- 
ness of a union, or to evade bargaining 
responsibilities, is an unfair labor prac- 
tice. 

While the companies “rehired” dis- 
charged salesmen after the dispute 
ended, they refused to comply with 
NLRB unfair-labor-practice order. The 
board went to court for an enforce- 
ment order, and lost. 
¢ What Effect?—The association hailed 
its court victory as a sign that the 
power of management is now in balance 
with that of the unions. It said that 
the lockout ‘‘can now be used legally 
as an offensive weapon by employers— 
not just as a defensive weapon, or for 
protection against a strike.” 

It added that “when a deadlock is 
reached in negotiations, the employer 
now can say, ““We’re through—take it 
or leave it. We're suspending mem- 
bers of your union until you agree.” 

The AFL union agreed that em- 


ployers can do that and complained 


CAUSTIC SODA © CHLORINE *© MONOCHLOROACETIC ACID 
the ruling gives employers “a much 


and 100 other useful chemicals for industry 
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“I haul over the 
high 
“T haul big loads” 


"The loads I haul 
are small" 


WANT A TRUCK THAT 
FITS THE JOB? 


Naturally, you want a truck that’s engineered to 
haul your loads under your operating conditions 
. save you money ... last longer. 

A Dodge ‘“‘-Job-Rated”’ truck is that kind of truck! 
Dodge builds G.V.W. chassis models to meet 
98% of all hauling needs. You can be sure there 
is one “‘Job-Rated’’ truck to fit your job. 

Every unit is “.Job-Rated’’—factory-engineered 
to haul a specific load under specific operating 
conditions. 


The right units L 
to support 1 
the load 


Load-supporting units— such as frames, axles, 
springs, wheels, and tires—are engineered and 
built right to provide the strength and capacity 
needed. 


The right units 
to move 


the load 


Load-moving units—such as engines, clutches, 
and transmissions, as well as types of rear axles 
and axle ratios—are engineered to provide ample 
power to move the load under specific operating 
conditions . . . and do it quickly, dependably, 
and at low cost. 


"T haul in 
level country" 


"T haul light nt 
Those I haul are heavy 


“eb Rated” TRUCK 


See your nearby Dodge dealer—let him show you 
the only trucks with gyrol Fluid Drive (available 
on 4-, 34-, and 1-ten models). Call him and ask 
how you can get a Dodge truck that’s “Job-Rated” 
to perform better on your job. 


ONLY DODGE BUILDS Ycb-Rated” TRUCKS 





stronger weapon” than unions have in 
the right to strike. Sol Lippman, at- 
torney for the union, warned that 
“unions can now be broken. They not 
only will have to prepare for strikes, but 
also to withstand lockouts.” 

¢ May Slow Unions—Actually, nobody 
te expects the court decision to set off a 
e Yy ge eg & C é & Pe Y 73 rash of lockouts or to stir trouble in 
multiemployer bargaining. As labor 
lawyers were quick to point out to 
clients in Chicago, Pittsburgh, and else- 
where, the decision is ‘persuasive 
though not yet determining.” ‘That is, 
E Y E EA " g alle. age nye er gs ms have the 
" nal say-so on how far employers can 
ag S E Pa per bd go in lockouts—so Satlaniiner the lower 

court decision might prove costly. 
Meanwhile, unions may go slower on 
decisions to strike the leader, or the 
weakest members, of a multiemployer 
association. The possibility of a legal 
lockout by all the rest of the association 
is bound to have a retarding effect on 


Har 2 ivide- % 
TT vn common divide-and-conquer strat: 
b TTT) Hl 














Nonunion Mines Give 


Benefits to Bar Lewis 


John L. Lewis’ United Mine Work- 
ers are out to sign up nonunion workers. 
i That’s the story behind the Miners’ 
i eT Kh Coal Co. 30¢-a-ton “Liberty Fund” and 
ty ti ai i the development of a modern mine 
POT ity community near Madisonville, Ky. 

PHY ¢ Mechanized—The new village, the 
~. fe ity .} te } ‘ > 
TRIAL Free City of Fies, gets its name from 
Hn HY THY the Fies Mine owned and ye by 
: Pre THT) the Miners’ Coal Co., a subsidiary of 
Green is the “go” signal | a Nashville Coal Co. Most of the vil- 
for paperwork efficiency. ING lage’s nonunion miners work in the 

P sc SOTA ATA completely mechanized Fies slope mine. 


Whether your office staff i. OUTS Justin Potter, Nashville Coal presi- 
, 


wait, 2 
TNS SLI Hi 


U7} a 


is large or small, restful Eye-E y l dent, set up the Free City of Fies plan 
8 : : eitashes record aS (a) and the “Liberty Fund” to improve liv- 
keeping forms and ring book fillers will ing conditions—and help build good- 
will. The company is financing and 
(1) increase accuracy and speed constructing modern five-to-seven room 
houses. By buying materials in carload 
P lots and using its own AFL crews, the 
(2) decrease errors and costly overtime company can sell the homes for from 
; 5 $9,500 to $12,000. 
Even the rulings of Eye-Ease reduce eyestrain (and fatigue) Before credit restrictions went into 
— they’re restful dark green and brown. And remember, effect, Fies miners could buy a house 
: : without a down payment, pay for it 
Eye-Ease is easier on your own eyes, too. Test it — it costs with monthly checks from the “Lib- 
° erty Fund.” Now that the government 
no more. Ask your stationer today! requires a down payment, the company 
“Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Office is arranging to sell homes on the origi- 
nal basis to any miner who owns—or 
will ‘buy—a lot to serve in lieu of a 
NATION AL cash down payment. 
ae Coes pier ooeeenitcgmeoniaaa tity 
COMPANY | check” once a month, covering his share 
of the 30¢-a-ton royalty fund. 
The contribution is the same amount 
operators of UMW-contract mines pay 
into the union’s welfare fund. 





Makers of Stock Accounting Forms and Equipment — Leese Leaf, Bound Beek end Visible 
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Workers with a sense 
of pride ae 


a priceless 


—_, 
_—— 


. “home- 


Find the man who cares about the quality 
of his work . . . a man eager to follow instruc- 
tions, alert for new ideas, enthusiastic about 
his company — 

— and you've found a worker with a sense of 
pride... a man who will make money for himself 
and his employer. 

Manufacturers in The Land of Plenty say their 


manpower personnel /s a priceless asset . . . men 
and women who know how to work . . . many 


to different types of manufacture. . 
rooted” by nature ... proud of their job... 
proud of their company . . . proud of the chance 
to pull with management. 

If you're looking for Workers With A Sense of 
Pride, you'll find them in The Land of Plenty. 
For full details about any section of this great 
and growing industrial region, write or phone 
the Industrial and Agricultural Department, 


Drawer B-415, Norfolk and Western Railway, 


of them followers of their fathers in their trades 
Roanoke, Va. 


skilled and unskilled workers easily adapted 


Write for a free copy of Industrial Opportunities In The Land 
of Plenty. Learn the general advantages of this section... 
then let the N. & W.’s plant location specialists tell you about 
its exact advantages for you — in confidence, without obliga- 
tion, promptly and reliably. 


orfoth- Wester 


Serving the Six Great States of THe LAND OF PLENTY 
* VIRGINIA « WEST VIRGINIA ¢ OHIO 
NORTH CAROLINA e« KENTUCKY e¢ MARYLAND 





LAND OF PLENTY 








Ready Mixes for Pie Crusts, Biscuits, and 
Muffins assure kitchen triumphs to the green- 
est bride. A few years ago these clever prod- 
ucts didn’t exist nor did the kind of packages 
that made them possible—many developed 
by Rhinelander. 


Fine meat off the range poses dozens of tricky 
packaging worries. For years the Packers have 
relied on the special properties of Rhine- 
lander G and G* Task Paper to help solve 
the meat industry’s many problems of pro- 
tection and merchandising. 


*Glassine and Greaseproof—the functional papers 
that do so many jobs well. 


RHINELANDER, WISCONSIN 


HOLLYWOOD PICTURES LABOR RELATIONS ... 


THE HERO AND VILLAIN of Columbia’s pro 


nion “The Whistle at Eaton Falls” are 


a union man who acquires management responsibilities and an antilabor management man. 


A UNION MEETING O.K.’s new machinery, despite the opposition strike demands. 
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A HOTHEAD stirs up trouble; he’s heard that 
new machines will mean fewer jobs. 


VANDALISM starts when the hero, back- 
ing new machines, is branded “Traitor.” 


PLANT BARRICADE erected by union hotheads doesn’t stop workers returning to jobs. 


The Movies Find Drama 
In Union-Boss Issue 


There’s always a lot of drama when a 
company tries to adopt labor-saving ma- 
chinery that takes away workers’ jobs 
(page 34). Louis de Rochemont uses it 
for a backdrop in a new, ambitious pic- 
ture, “The Whistle at Eaton Falls.” 
While he has hoked up a story around 
such a situation, he has handled the 
economic and social problems of tech- 
nological change sympathetically. 

Filmed in a small New England plant 
community, the picture is about a union 
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leader hired to run a factory that has 
been losing money. He finds that he 
must install labor-saving machinery— 
something he’s resisted in the past—or 
close the plant permanently; he has to 
buck antilabor management associates 
and hotheads in his union who call 
him a traitor. But the final fadeout 
leaves management and union in the 
traditional Hollywood clinch. 

The picture is based on a great deal 
of research into labor-management tela- 


Chain, of course. 


Chain that is vital not only as a 
component of thousands of prod- 
ucts in daily use, but for holding, 
hauling, and hoisting in: plants 
where these products are made. 


Campbell makes chain for every 
purpose. And every link is in- 
spected before it leaves the fac- 
tory. When you need chain, turn to 
Campbell for the right chain for 
your particular needs. 


MAKERS OF FAMOUS 
CAMPBELL 


P=) : 
Lag- Recugarced TIRE CHAINS 





New York 17 ® Chicago 6 ® Los Angeles 14 ® San Francisco 6.. 


Will 20% 20%, 40% v% 
More Working Cootlal 
Helo Your Buscnen, 


HERE'S HOW TO GET IT... 
USUALLY IN 3 TO 5 DAYS 


“hssepona Crepit has a proposal for increasing working 
capital that is solving the problem for hundreds of manu- 
facturers and wholesalers RIGHT NOW. If you are faced with 
the need for additional working capital for any business reason 
. expanding operations, spot cash purchases, higher payrolls, 
inventory, speeding Government and domestic requirements 
this proposal offers many advantages without the 

usual disadvantages. 


No fixed commitments 


Under the CommerciaL CrepiT Plan, you do not sell stock, 
debentures or other capital issues. You do not make any long 
term interest or dividend commitments. We do not become a 
partner in your business or interfere with ownership, manage- 
ment or profits. 
A continuing source 

CommMeErciAL CrepitT funds are usually obtainable within 3 to 
5 days from the first contact and are available for as long as 
you need them. They can be increased, decreased or eliminated 
whenever your needs dictate. You PAY ONLY for the funds 
you use... while you use them. 


Only one reasonable charge 
There are no preliminary fees, no commissions or other extras. 
Our charge is reasonable and is a tax deductible expense. 


We can get started quickly, then function automatically, no 
matter where you are located. And our resources are ample, no 
matter how large your requirements. Just write, wire or phone 
the nearest ComMMERCIAL CREDIT CorporaTIONn office below 
and say, “Send me complete information about the plan 


referred to in Business Week.” 


osname 


COMMERCIAL Crevtt 
COMPANY 


00,000 
Capital and Surplus Ove ee 
BALTIMORE y & 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: Baltimore 1 


- and more than 300 other 


tions. There’s a documentary flavor in 
the way the action and spirit of dis- 
turbed labor relations come to life. 
There are uncomfortable moments for 
labor and management men who see it— 
but some unions describe the picture as 
Hollywood's first pro-union movie. 
Columbia Pictures is counting on 
management-labor support to help it 
sell what otherwise might be just an- 
other picture. It has plugged that idea 
at special previews, says “several large 
corporations” are interested. 


No Strikebreaking 


NLRB spells out what an 
employer can, or can’t, require 
supervisory and plant-protection 
workers to do. 


When CIO shipbuilders struck at 
Alabama Dry Dock & Shipbuilding 
Co.’s Mobile (Ala.) yards a while ago, 
executives, supervisors, and protection 
employees passed the picket lines un- 
challenged. ‘There was the usual josh- 
ing, some cat-calls, but nothing more, 

[hat’s a pretty common pattern to- 
day, but it wasn’t a few years ago. Then, 
brute strength was the order of the day 
when supervisory and plant-protection 
people tried to enter a plant. Unions 
fought to bar them because, presum- 
ably, they would be used in attempts to 
break the strike. 
¢ NLRB Rulings—One strong reason 
for the lack of violence today is that 
an employer is limited somewhat, by 
law, in what he can require supervisory 
and plant-protection personnel to do. 
For instance, in recent decisions NLRB 
held: 

e Supervisors can’t be required to 
do rank-and-file work, if the work is 
intended to coerce striking production 
workers into returning to their jobs. 

e Supervisors and plant-protection 
people can be required to comply with 

‘reasonable instructions” designed to 
protect a plant from “imminent dan- 
ger of destruction” due to a strike. But 
they can’t be forced to abide with in- 
structions that aren’t reasonable. 

¢ Plant-protection officers can’t be 
required, against their will, to protect 
strikebreakers. 
¢ Loophole for Supervisors—Since the 
Taft-Hartley law doesn’t protect su- 
pervisors, NLRB’s rulings on what em- 
ployers can—or can’t—require them to 
do are now largely academic. Most of 
the cases in which the board ruled 
dated back to pre-T-H days—when the 
old Wagner act covered supervisors, 
too. However, NLRB thinks there is 
one loophole that lets it act on super- 
visor discharges during strikes by pro- 
duction workers: The board feels it can 
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Serves the Electric Motor User 
in Two Important Ways: 


1, Century motors are designed and constructed for a long, 
dependable operating life. 


2. Just as important—they are skillfully selected to match the 
operating characteristics of the many kinds of equipment they drive. 


I CENTURY'S wide range of types and sizes (up to 400 H.P.) there 
are avcilable: 4 standard classes of starting torque characteristics— 
6 methods of speed control—constant and short time ratings—4 basic 
classes of frame protection against atmospheric hazards—a dozen methods 
of mounting the motor to the equipment—plus many special specifications 
to meet the requirements of the BIG NAME equipment manufacturers 

who use Century motors as a component part of their equipment. 


Teamwork with equipment producers gives you skillfully selected 
motors from Century's wide range of types and sizes... properly applied 
to match the performance characteristics of the machines they drive. 


Both a properly designed and constructed motor, plus skillful 
application, are required to give you top performance and long 
life on the new ultra-modern production equipment. 


Specify Century motors on all 
your equipment. 


Century 200 horsepower motor driving 
o@ hammermill used to crush feed. 


(2AL SERVICE Is Near Any CENTURY Motor Driven Equipment 


Prompt Service is offered by CENTURY’S National Network of more than 
200 Authorized Service Stations, supervised by 28 Century Sales offices. 


1, Facilities for immediate exchcnge of most CENTURY standard ratings of 
standard construction are available at CENTURY Authorized Service Stations. 


2. CENTURY Authorized Service Stations are qualified and equipped to 


enclosed fan cooled motor drives 
@ mixer in o processing plant. 


CENTURY ELECTRIC CO. 


1806 Pine St. © St. Levis 3, Missouri 





service and repair any piece of CENTURY apparatus, 


3. Genuine CENTURY renewal parts are available at CENTURY Service 
Stations, CENTURY Parts Distributors and at the factory in St. Louis. 





Offices and Stock Points 
in Principal Cities 
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‘yg 2,800,000 C.F. M....120 AIR CONDITIONING 


SYSTEMS... showing 5 of the 324 Clarage 


Fine Pharmaceuticals!...the making of over 700 different kinds has started in this great 
plant of the Upjohn Company, 10 minutes south of Kalamazoo. 


Here much of the manufacturing...to maintain integrity of product...is dependent 


upon gir conditioning. 120 complete systems handling 2,800,000 c. f. m. are installed. 


Ford Picks 
Cotton... 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINE DEPARTMENT 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


1 am interested in industrial Power for: 


(stote your application) <n 
Send me new 1951 literature on Ford Industrial Power 


i Te Ne 


Se 


Upjohn has had more than a quarter-century of 
experience with Clarage Equipment. It well may 


be that this was the deciding factor in selecting 
Clarage HEAVY-DUTY Fans for every one 
of the air conditioning systems operating in this 
new Upjohn plant. CLARAGE FAN COMPANY, 
“F3 Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

APPLICATION ENGINEERING OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


This two-row self-propelled Rusi Cotton Picker 
is made by Ben Pearson, Inc., will pick approxi- 
mately two acres an hour. It is powered with a 
Ford “226” six-cylinder Industrial Power Unit. 


@ Solving a long-standing problem in efficient 
cotton production, mechanical cotton pickers 
have achieved wide use. In this application, 
as in many others in agriculture, Ford Indus- 
trial Power is used, providing exceptionally 
dependable, low-cost performance. 

Ford Industrial Engines and Power Units are 
available in five models from 4-cylinder, 120- 
cu. in. displacement to V-8, 337-cu. in. dis- 
placement. Important uses of Ford Industrial 
Power, especially in defense work, include: 

PUMPS ... STAND-BY POWER UNITS 


COMPRESSORS... LIFT TRUCKS... WELDERS 
| GENERATOR SETS AND MANY OTHERS 


15050 Woodward Ave., Highland Park 3, Mich. ; 
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Street 
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rae Zone __ State_. 
(Please print) 
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AND POWER UNITS 


YOUR JOB IS WELL-POWERED 
WHEN IT’S FORD - POWERED 





bar the discharge of supervisors who 
refused to comply with company orders 
that would infringe on the rights of pro- 
duction workers covered by ‘T-H. 
¢ Guards Protected—The recent orders, 
in cases dating back to the 1946 stecl 
strike, are just as applicable under ‘T-H 
as under the Wagner act when applied 
to plant-protection people. Plant 
guards can’t belong to production work- 
ers’ unions—but are protected by T-H. 
In NLRB’s key decision on guards, 
the board held that Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp. wasn’t justified in firing 
28 guards and watchmen in 1946 be- 
cause they left their posts—without re- 
lief—to discuss whether they would 
work if the company hired strikebreak 
ers. The guards said they considered 
protection of strikebreakers would be 
a “significant and unreasonable”’ change 
in working conditions. NLRB agreed. 





LABOR BRIEFS 





First chairman of the National Enforce- 
ment Commission—set up to enforce 
WSB controls—is Helen Humphrey, 
a government career attorney. Miss 
Humphrey has been associate counsel 
for the Economic Stabilization Agency, 
in charge of enforcement. Before that, 
she served with NLRB for 12 years. 

5 3 
A c-of-l raise by North American Avia- 
tion last week added 1¢ an hour to 
the pay of 30,000 employees. ‘The 
workers have received 10¢ in raises since 
October, 1950. 

« 
Plant guards must work at plant pro- 
tection at least half their working time. 
Otherwise, says NLRB, they lose guard 
status—and can join production work- 
ers’ unions. The board ordered an elec- 
tion to find out if four Carborundum 
Co. workers in Niagara Falls want to 
go into CIO’s chemical workers. 
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Better to Have 
Than Wish You Had — 
CRANE VALVES 


PEPPER PHY 


valves used in ‘ordinary 
and specialized applica- 
tions, Consult your local 
Crane Representative. 


CRANE CO. 


\ 


te Ee on OFFICES: 636 S. MICHIGAN avi... ee 5, Whe. 
BRANCHES AND WHOLESALERS SERVING ALL INDUSTRIAL AREAS ; 


WALVES FITTINGS > PIPE § PLUMBING HEATING 
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2 “What about this idle drilling machine?” 

asks Hurt. “It needs new tooling,” Fries 
replies. “We've got it on order.” Hurt sug- 
gests scrapping the old tooling. Fries agrees. 
That’s 14 tons right there. 


: 1 “T'll bet, you a new hat,” says Alan Hurt (left), sales manager of the Cleveland divi- . 
sion of Solar Steel Corp., “that I can turn up at least 40 tons of dormant steel scrap 
just walking around your plant this afternoon.” WV. W. Fries, production vice-president of Steel Sc ra p 
White Motor Co., takes him up on it. Solar, a steel warehousing company, won't buy the 
scrap, just will see that it gets to steel producers—preferably to Solar’s suppliers—quickly. 


“What's this, a dolly?” asks Hurt. “It looks kind of rusty.” 

Edward Pientka (center), a standards engineer at White who 
has just joined the scrap search, admits the dolly is junk and can go. 
“Swell,” says Hurt. “Have you got any more like it?” “Well,” 
replies Fries, “Come to think of it .. .” 


52 
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5 . . « we do have a couple more piled over here behind the 
shed. Understand, we were planning to scrap these sometime; 
just haven’t got around to it.” At Hurt’s urging, Fries promises that 
the dollies will be in the scrap dealer’s hands for resale to steel com- 
panies within a week. 
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3 A storage room for old tools used in production of earlier truck models turns out to be 

a veritable scrap mine. As normal procedure, every six months White scraps all tools 
that haven’t been used for four years. Out of the total collection, estimated at about 300 
tons of steel, Hurt and Fries tag about 15 tons of tools that can go right to the scrap dealer 
now. Fries orders a closer check of the pile the next day. 


Sleuth Tracks Down 40 Tons 


(STORY ON PAGE 54) 


6 “No you don’t,” Pientka protests. y The payoff is this 10-ton bending ma- 


“These four-cylinder engine blocks may chine. White bought it in 1922, has 
look rusty, but they’re still good. We sell had it for sale for six months; so far, 
one now and then as replacement for a truck no takers. Hurt gets Pientka’s word that it 
model we built in 1932.” will be scrapped if not sold by Sept. 1. 
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IMPREGNATED FIBER 


sheeted for shoes or 
luggage or novelties 


MOST women’s shoes are built on and 
around an insole. Both the upper part 
of the shoe and the outersole are attached 
to this foundation piece which is finally 
hidden beneath the sock lining. 

The insole has to be firm and stanch 
for this service and for another important 
one: it bears the responsibility of preserv- 
ing the style lines that were fashioned 
on the wooden last. As if that were not 
enough, the insole must, if it can, shield 
the foot from the hurt of a pebbly walk, 
the heat of summer pavement, the wet of 
a rainy crossing — and it must be resilient 
with a cushiony comfort to keep the lady 
happy with her purchase. 

Dewey and Almy’s Darex insoling 
materials have enjoyed the confidence of 
shoe manutacturers for twenty years and 
more. They are man-made from felted 
fibers impregnated with rubber. Based 


properties desired — including the pri- 
mary property of true uniformity — and 
eliminate the undesirable properties that 
come along with the good in natural 
materials. 

Actually, Darex insoling is a class of 
material which, modified, becomes shoe 
welting, fabric backing or a base, ready for 
plastic coating, for artificial leather. Per- 
haps the case for your eye-glasses or a piece 
of your luggage started in our factory. 

Can it do something for you in your 
factory? 


Awe CAMBRIDGE 40 nena 


chicose MASSACHUSETTS i2nee" 


San Leandro Melbourne 
Cedar Rapids Buenos Aires 
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Expanding Again . . . with Quonsets! 
Successful experience with this large 
Quonset plant at Delaware, Ohio, has 
prompted Ranco, Inc., manufacturers 
of thermostatic controls, to build a 
new Quonset plant at Plain City, Ohio. 


Build 


| Qe 
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IDEAL FOR FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, MACHINE SHOPS OR STORAGE BUILDINGS 


For additions to your present 
tplant—or for new plants— 
*Quonsets mean fast com- 
} pletion, economy of materials, 
adaptability to any use. Also, 
should plants need more ex- 
pansion later, you can add 
Quonset to Quonset, according 
to the need. 


STRAN-STEEL AND QUONSET REG. U S$ PAT. OFF. 


Made of N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE 
steel, Quonsets provide non- 
combustible construction and 
permanence far surpassing less 
modern buildings. They require 
little upkeep—are easily main- 
tained. Let Quonsets serve you 
now. Write us today. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


Stran-Stee! Division, Ecorse, Detroit 29, Mich. 


reoovuces 
of 





Expansion Completed in 32 
Days! Quonset 40 by 240 feet 
increased facilities quickly for 
General Gas Corporation 





Baton Rouge, La. 


NATIONAL STEEL why CORPORATION 





Scrap Sleuth (cont) 


What steel makers need more than 
anything now is scrap. Solar Steel 
Corp., a steel warehousing company in 
Cleveland, has devised an ingenious and 
effective way to help them get it (pic- 
tures, page 52). By itself, Solar won’t 
be able to help the whole steel industry 
much, but its system is spreading to 
other companies; that will help. 
¢ Dormant’s the Difference—There are 
two kinds of scrap that steel makers 
use: production scrap and dormant 
scrap. Production scrap—the filings, 
borings, chips, and pieces that come off 
raw steel during manufacture—go back 
to the steel producer almost automati- 
cally now. But dormant scrap—old ma- 
chinery that’s idle and rusting in fac- 
tories and farms all over the country— 
can make the difference between famine 
and feast if some way can be found to 
make people look around for this scrap 
and then get it to a scrap dealer fast 
when they find it. 
¢ Solar’s System—Solar Steel has found 
a way. It has deputized its 70 salesmen 

s “Scrap Sleuths.” Last month and 
all this month, too, these salesmen will 
be calling on companies to help them 
find dormant scrap in their plants and 
get them to promise to sell it quickly. 
The sleuths follow up their visits with 
memos and phone calls to make sure 
tagged scrap gets to the dealer. 

Solar doesn’t buy the scrap. But as a 

steel warehouser, it’s interested in see- 
ing that steel producers—particularly its 
own suppliers—get what they need to 
make more steel. 
¢ One Plant, Five Carloads—In the 
month that they have been on the 
track, Solar’s Scrap Sleuths have got an 
impressive amount of scrap—over 2,000 
tons of iron and steel—moving into 
dealers’ yards and into steel mills. In 
addition, they have tagged about five 
times that amount awaiting removal to 
dealers soon. 

The most impressive scrap recovery 
to date was from a plant in Toledo 
where a sleuth uncovered five carloads 
of scrap—between 300 and 400 tons. 

All August remains for the Scrap 
Sleuths to boost their total. They ex- 
pect to double the amount they found 
in July. 
¢ Incentive System—There’s incentive 
for the Scrap Sleuths in Solar’s system. 
To the three who turn up the most 
scrap during the two months. goes a 
two-week paid vacation for themselves 
and their wives in Florida next winter. 

Solar’s president, Sol Friedman, 
turned a bright promotional spotlight 
on his one-company campaign. Ads 
announcing that Solar Scrap Sleuths 
would visit plants during the summer 
were run in trade magazines with na- 
tional circulation. 
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In Making a ZAPON Finish... 


oe 


The Check 
is as [Important 


as the Formula f 


alcohol 


The first step in making an industrial finish is 
the right formula based on study of the user’s 
problem on his own production line. 


But in producing a finish that provides durable 
good looks at reasonable cost, the check is as 
important as the formula. That’s why, at ZAPON, 
we have developed rigid test procedures to keep 
check on every step from raw materials, to fin- 
ish in the drum. 


This special care in production is another part 
of ZAPON Service From Every Angle. 


7 ATLAS 


INDUSTRIAL POWDER COMPANY ssbiobiaaaiibin: 


FINISHES © WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE NORTH CHICAGO, ILt. 
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ote Sprayed-On Coatings! 


Many places around your plant require 
protection . . . against rust, dampness 
and corrosion caused by moisture, 
fumes, smoke and weather. 


Look at your steel, masonry and insula- 
tion... from foundation to roof top. 


And most places are best protected... 
not with paint, but with coatings— 
SPRAYED-ON! Flintkote Hydralt* Pro- 
tective Coatings are asphaltic compounds 
in their most modern form... free from 
solvents ...applied without heating. 


You'll discover, too, that spraying is the 
efficient way to coat. It assures uniform 
coverage ... reaches hidden pockets... 
and saves considerable time, therefore 
money. 


These specially formulated Flintkote 
protective coatings are economical and 
safe ... will outlast any other form of 
bituminous coating exposed to weather. 


Get full information about their use in 
protecting your equipment and plant. 


Write today. THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY, 
Industrial. Products Division, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.; 55th & 
Alameda Sts., Los Angeles, Calif. 


The Flintkote Company of Canada, Ltd., 30th 
St., Long Branch, Toronto, Canada. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


FLINTKOTE 





Alloy Boosters 


Tight controls and bigger 
nickel supply help steel industry 
toward its 10-million-ton-a-year 
goal. 


Rearmament is pushing U. S. produc- 
tion of alloy steels up toward the very 
high levels of World War II. ‘This 
month the industry had two assists in 
its drive for a 10-million-ton year: 

(1) All alloy producers now are oper- 
ating under melting schedules con- 
trolled by Washington. With NPA 
assuming the burden of supplying the 
scarce alloys and directing where every 
pound of output shall be shipped, steel- 
makers need worry only about pro- 
duction. 

(2) Supplies of nickel, one of the 
scarcest of all alloying elements, are 
increasing. Last month International 
Nickel, the world’s largest supplier, 
stepped up output 1-million Ib. monthly 
over its record production rate. ‘The 
increase came six months ahead of 
schedule. 

e Well Under the Peak—At the end of 
the first half of this year, U.S. steel 
makers had turned out just over 5-mil- 
lion tons of alloy steel. ‘That was a fat 
20% above first-half production last 
year. But it was an annual rate well 
under this country’s peak year—1943— 
when slightly more than ]3-million tons 
were produced. 

¢ Stainless Leads—Leading the spurt in 
alloys is stainless steel. Allegheny- 
Ludlum, the biggest producer, finds vol- 
ume “way up over anything we've ever 
known.” One expert figures stainless 
production this year may be 1-million 
tons. Last year’s 832,309-ton output 
was a record. 

Stainless is a heavy user of nickel and 
chromium—the two most-widely used 
steel alloying elements. Chromium sup- 
ply presents no real problem today 
(BW—Jul.28’51,p122). 

Most troublesome now are colum- 
bium and cobalt. Production of these 
metals is very low anyway, and they’re 
the key elements in the high-tempera- 
ture steels so vitally needed for jet 
engines. 
¢ Boron Moves In—Another big help in 
this year’s alloy steel spurt has been 
boron, which subs for nickel, chrome, 
and molybdenum. We used a lot of 
boron in the last war, but few steel 
users knew much about it. 

Also contributing to increased alloy 
steel production are two series of alloy 
steels developed since Korea -boomed 
rearmament. They contain only half 
the amount of critical materials that 
were used in the N E (National Emer- 
gency) steels during World War II. 
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Skilled help for your 
defense work is available: 





@ Today we can’t offer immediate delivery on new machine tools. 
But we do offer skilled help—our 45 Warner & Swasey Field Engineers. 
If yours is a typical metalworking plant—with machines 
averaging 10 or more years of age—chances are you need 
this help to increase the productivity of your machines. 


eateaity 


ace Sela AT PE 


Perhaps one of our Field Engineers can help you. 
His suggestions may be surprisingly simple—a new part, a different 
tool, an easy-to-make adjustment. But when he leaves your plant, 
your machines undoubtedly will be producing more than when he came in. 


This is not a war-born service. The Warner & Swasey man 
who calls on you was trained for this job. He has helped increase 
production in hundreds of plants. His service is typical 
of Warner & Swasey’s long-standing policy of putting the 
customer first—of working with each customer individually to 
best serve his particular requirements. 
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YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 








PRODUCTION 


THREE HEADS... 


(on one machine) 


Ihe jet engine for planes was sup- 
posed to make airplanes faster than 
ever and to make engine design and 
production simple as ABC 
¢ Not So Simple—The prophets were 
right on the performance angle—but 
dead wrong on the simplicity. The jet 
brought a host of new metalworking 
problems, unlike any that reciprocating 
engines for aircraft had ever brought 
up before 
¢ New Tools—Pratt & Whitney has 
been struggling with these difficulties. 
[his week P&W announced the devel- 
opment of five new machine tools and 
new machining methods to overcome 
the difficulties. The new tocls may be 
the first in a whole new breed of 
special jet machinery with which engi- 
neers can work 

Even a layman’s quick comparison 
of a jet or gas turbine with a piston 
engine shows some of the differences. 
In the jet he would notice the many 
blades and buckets for the compressor 
and turbine, and the circular 
members and rings for housing and re- 
taining the blades. 

e Newer Types—Modern jet engines, 
like the P& W J-57 and Wright Aero- 
nautical’s J-65 Sapphire, compound the 
blade and ring problems of the earlier 
types. The older types, like the Rolls- 
Royce Nene, built by P&W, were of 
the centrifugal flow type—that is, their 
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{on each of three machines) 
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compresscrs had a single row of blades. 
I'he new type has axial flow compres- 
sion, with from 11 to 14 rings and rows 
of blades. Much higher compression 
is achieved, as the air passes through 
the series of rows of blades. 

The trouble with centrifugal: flow is 
that the only way to increase power is 
to increase engine size. But to get the 
higher power of the axial flow, you have 
to have several thousand blades in an 
engine, instead of several hundred for 
a centrifugal. 
¢ What It Takes—The rings and blades 
give the miseries to production men. 
The rings are large, often up to 4 ft. 
in diameter. That means a large piece 
of equipment is needed to machine 
them. The rings are thin walled, with 
little rigidity of their own; yet jets call 
for tolerances of 0.0005 in. or less. 
That means precision machines to do 
the job. 

Blades and rings must be of hard 
metals, to withstand high temperatures 
and the corrosion of hot gases. Stain- 
less steels and an alloy of 80% nickel 
and 20% chromium are used. These 
metals are rough on cutting tools. Stop- 
pages to replace dulled tools are fre- 
quent. 

P&W began to learn the facts of 
jet life when it took on the relatively 
simple Nene. But production quanti- 
ties were small. The company got by 
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Jet Problems 


with standard production tools, al- 
though efficiency was low. The real 
lesson came about a year ago when 
P&W started making the axial-flow 
J-57. The old tools flopped on two 
counts: 

e The military demanded real pro- 
duction quantities of the J-57’s. 

e The shift from centrifugal to 
axial types multiplied blade and ring 
problems many times over. 

P&W realized it needed tools that 
were at once suited to tough machin- 
ing, capable of volume production, flex- 
ible enough to handle stainless steel 
rings of varying dimensions. Yet the 
company reasoned that the jet field is 
still fast-moving. It couldn’t afford to 
settle on highly specialized tools suited 
only to a particular part on which de- 
sign had been frozen—like the transfer 
machines used by automobile makers. 
¢ No Interest—Machinery of the type 
required isn’t designed and built over- 
night, or cheaply. At first, the ma- 
chine tool builders weren’t interested 
in such a venture. They felt the mar- 
ket was limited, that their efforts might 
lead only to the sale of two or three 
machines. So P&W put up much of 
the ante and inveigled several tool 
builders into development programs. 
The result is the five machines, which 
are new to jet engine production. 

P&W isn’t keeping the tools under 
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Sprocket life 
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Repair instead of replace ...on the job... at less cost 


The sprockets that give 20-ton bull- 
dozers their herculean push take a hard 
fisted beating as they slam into the 
track that moves the monster. Add to 
this destructive action, the gouging and 
cutting of sharp edged sand and stone, 
and you have wear at its worst. 

Hardfacing . . . the laying of a hard, 
tough, wear-resistant metal surface on 
a softer base metal, by gas or arc weld- 
ing... is a cost-cutting answer to this 
wear problem. It makes parts hard, yet 
tough, to resist the wear of impact, abra- 
sion, corrosion and heat. 

Amscoating is a method of hardfac- 
ing that often reclaims such worn out 


parts for less than original cost. It 
lengthens the life of old or new parts 
often beyond original service. Amscoat- 
ing can be done in the field and on the 
job quickly and cheaply by any com- 
petent welder. 

Amscoatingis based on the know-how 
derived from thousands of practical 
field applications, with directly trace- 
able savings in lower maintenance and 
replacement costs, and fewer shut- 
downs. Our Amsco engineers will wel- 
come the opportunity to apply their 
experience to your hardfacing problem. 
Write Department A for literature 
about Amsco Welding Products. 


10 Divisions of American Brake Shoe Co. produce wear-resisting parts in $5 American and Canadien plents. 
AMERICAN BRAKEBLOK DIVISION + AMERICAN FORGE DIVISION « AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL DIVISION 
BRAKE SHOE AND CASTINGS DIVISION ¢ ELECTRO-ALLOYS DIVISION «+ ENGINEERED CASTINGS DIVISION 
230 PARK AVE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. KELLOGG DIVISION « NATIONAL BEARING DIVISION « RAMAPO AJAX DIVISION © SOUTHERN WHEEL DIVISION 


Copyright 1961, American Brake Shoe Company 








What opens 
35,000,000 doors 
for your product 7 


What goes into practically every home in town? 
Reaches every prospect? Stays on the job all day, 
every day? 


The Classified Telephone Directory. 


National Trade Mark Service in the Classified is 
the ideal dealer identification. It displays your 
trade-mark or brand name in the ‘yellow pages’ 
of the telephone directory over a list of your deal- 
ers. It can blanket the nation for you in 35,000,000 
directories ... or you can use it in selected local 
markets. 


To the manufacturer of branded products with 
selective distribution, Trade Mark Service is a 
clincher of sales created by his national 
advertising...a door opener for his dealers. 


VER 60 
AMERicals BUYING gulbe FORO YEARS 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, CALL YOUR LOCAL TELEPHONE BUSINESS 
OFFICE OR SEE THE LATEST ISSUE OF STANDARD RATE AND DATA. 
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“_.. They felt the market 
was limited...” 
JET MACHINING begins on p. 58 


wraps. It feels that jet engine builders 
like Allison, General Electric, West- 
inghouse, and Wright Aeronautical may 
find them useful. And they could be a 
big help to the newly launched jet 
production programs by automobile- 
maker licensees like Buick, Studebaker, 
Packard, Ford, Nash, and Chrysler. Al- 
ready a number of machine tool build- 
ers have beat a path to P&W’s door 
to take a look. 

The machines and methods have 
three features in common: 

e They speed up production by 
combining operations and improving 
machining quality. 

e They can handle a large variety 
of shapes and sizes of parts. 

e They’re actually cheaper than 
the standard machines that might be 
used to do the same jobs. 


|. T-Bed Lathe 


It takes a large lathe with a 60-in. 
swing to machine large-diameter rings 
and discs: But such a lathe is too pow- 
erful. P&W says it wanted a large car- 
wheel lathe with the sensitivity of a 
tool-room lathe. What its designers 
came up with is a right-angle chucking 
lathe with a T-shaped bed. The section 
on which the carriage is mounted is 
at right angles to the lathe center line. 
The carriage has a cross-slide that can 
move parallel to or at any angle to the 
center line, making it possible to do 
facing, straight or taper turning, or 
boring. 

The T-bed lathe is easier to load and 
unload than standard lathes, because 
it doesn’t have the conventional long 
bed beyond the work piece. The op- 
erator can stand much closer, to follow 
the cutting and measure the work as 
it progresses. P&W £ says that feature 
stops an unsafe practice; operators used 
to climb up on a lathe to watch and 
measure the tool’s cut. 

The new lathe occupies about half 
the floor space normally needed by a 
standard 60-in. swing lathe and_ is 
cheaper. It has uses in other industries, 
too. Lodge & Shipley, who built the 
lathe for P&W, already has sold 30 
of them. 


Il. Three-Headed Drilling 


Because the large circular sections of 
a ga3 turbine are bolted together, holes 
have to be drilled in them. Some have 
as many as 196 holes. Multispindle 
drilling machines are too specialized to 
handle the variety of patterns. And 
P&W says that it hasn’t enough floor 
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space to do the job on single-head radial 
drills. 

So P&W designed a three-head ad- 
justable-spindle drilling machine, built 
by New Britain Machine Co. (picture, 
page 58). 

This machine can handle practically 
any drilling pattern without costly fix- 
tures and drill jigs. It drills, reams, and 
countersinks at one setup of the part. 
In fact, it can do these operations simul- 
taneously, doing almost three times the 
work of a single radial drill. P&W in- 
tends to add a fourth head to the 
machine. 


Ill. Individually Toothed Broach 


The pine tree-shaped roots on turbine 
blades normally are milled first on one 
side and then the other. P&W has 
gone to broaching both sides of the root 
at one time with a _ multitoothed 
broach. And P&W inserts individual 
teeth in the broach body instead of 
having a number of fixed teeth in each 
section. This means that each tooth 
can be used up completely. Blade ma- 
terial uses up cutting tools awfully fast. 
Hence getting full use of each tooth can 
mean a big saving in high-speed cutting 
steel, which contains the critical tung- 
sten and cobalt. 

The next step proposed by P&W is 
to use carbide tips on the individual 
broach teeth. That should put a big 
dent in down time for sharpening and 
replacing cutting tools. 


IV. Combined Lathe, Grinder 


Normally, the large-diameter rings 
for jet engines would be machined on 
one lathe or boring mill, and then fin- 
ished on a grinding machine. To save 
a setup step, P&W mounted the turn- 
ing slide from an engine lathe on the 
bed of an internal grinder. Now it’s 
possible to do both machining and 
grinding without removing the part 
trom the chuck. This makes, for greater 
accuracy and saves money, too. A lathe 
that could swing a ring up to 48 in. in 
diameter would be quite costly. All 
that this job needs is the delicate touch 
of a smaller engine lathe, which the 
added cross-slide furnishes. 


V. Flexible Turret Lathe 


P&W doctored up a conventional 
turret lathe by adding a large number 
of tool-holding screws. That allows po- 
sitioning of a wide range of tools so 
that discs of many sizes can be ma- 
chined. 

The various cutting tools are posi- 
tioned in the holders by templates 
that duplicate the desired disc contour. 
The company feels it can machine 16 
different disc sizes with this machine, 
using assorted templates. 
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AUTHORIZED GUNNISON DEALER 


YOUR NAME 
CAN BE HERE 

















sell the best... 


sell Uunmtson 


Sell quality! Quality in materials — quality in manu- 
facturing! GUNNISON HOMES feature variety in 
designs, floor plans and exterior elevations . . . each 
home can be under roof in one day, ready for occu- 
pancy a short time later! Quick construction reduces 
skilled labor to a minimum! Above all, GUNNISON 
HOMES are permanent—built to endure the most 
strenuous treatment. Rigid testing, PLUS quality 
control all the way, assure soundness and strength 
in homes that are priced to suit the most mod- 
erate income. Yes, you sell the best when you sell 
GUNNISON! 


Interim Financing is available to qualified GUNNI- 
SON Dealers! Choice dealerships are still available 
in some areas. Your personal inquiry is welcome— 
for complete information, write Dept. W-25. 





Gunnison 
Coronado 


and CHAMPION 
Homes... 


SIDIARY 
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Homes, Inc. 
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THE gi$ POSTURE CHAIR CO. 
STURGIS, MICHIGAN 
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All’s swell that ends swell. This 
girl has turned in a good day’s 
work and she still feels fine. 
Reason: she sits in an individ- 
ually fitted Sturgis posture 
chair. A capable girl and a 
Sturgis chair are always a good 
production pair. 


Executive, stenographic, reception 
and institutional chairs posture-de- 
signed for the person and the purpose. 








Buy in the present 
century, many fine small companies 
were e' in the. business of 
making ne holes 


They made their 
post holes 
carefully by hand, 
Just as each 
customer 

ordered them 


Spnctengs 


port RICAW 
STANDARDS 
ASSOCIATION 


asout mr.” @eAlnd so they sent a delegati 
to an out Mt in New York thet 
had been formed] to Help solve 
problems just like ths one 


e) 
It was the 4 
national clearinghouse Hor standanis 




















HIS PRODUCTION LIN 
To move Yaster and smoother: | 
It had longer rums with 
fewer changes 
because THERE WERE 
FEWER & SIMPLER TYPES 1D MAKE. 
HIS SET-UP TIME, TOOLING, 
INSPECTION, TRAINING OF WORKERS AND 
RAW MATERIAL REQUIREMENTS WERE ALL 
SIMPLIFIED. 
HE WAS ABLE To KEEP THE 
FACTORY BUSY IN SLACK TIMES BY MAKING 
STANCARD PoST HOLES FOR STocK 





Each company made hundreds of 
different kinds of post holes 
And each wanted its holes to be 
as different as possible from the 
holes made by all the other 

post hole companies. 





his clearinghouse 
investigated 
“the post hole situation and -found 
that lots and lots of people wanted. 
8 national standard 





Dicey POSTLETHWAITE was mow known GS 
THe Granp Oro VLAN OF THE 
Post Héve Inpustey. 





HE THOROUGHLY APPROVED WHEN 
HIS COUNTRY BEGAN TO RE-ARM 
TO PROTLCT ITSELF. 
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One he risit 
WARTS: 
Wakes wees 
DIGBY 
HOLESTON 


Baxrp oF REVIEW 
OF THE STANDARDS CLEARINGHOUSE 
APPROVED THE NEW STANDARD. 





IT BECAME 
1,286 th 


AMERICAN STANDARD 





ASA 


Aoverican Standard Specifications for 
Lap Welded 
Butt Welded 
and 


Seamless 
Post Holes 


of other men in the post hove 


/me- 
they A! felt pretty much, 
the same way as 
he did shoal it 


WELGOME ‘ 
POST LOLBRS 


E} | 
x, , 
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DIGBY gradually began to adopt 
the new post hole 
in his factory 





makers, he was willing to follow it 
because he had helped to make it 
himself. 
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It's a Matter of Standards 


It’s good business to standardize 
some of the design in your products, 
whether you make sky hooks, left- 
handed monkey wrenches, or post holes 
like Digby Postlethwaite (above). 

To prove this American Standards 
Assn., Inc., has published a whimsical 
story showing the troubles that con- 
fused the post hole industry. Postleth- 
waite, president of Little Daisy Post 
Holes, Inc., and his competitors, were 
once up to their necks in post holes of 
countless shapes and sizes. But after 
the industry standardized them with 
the help of ASA, its products were 
cheaper to produce, market, and _re- 
place. 

American Standards figures that 
comic relief is a good way to recruit 
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real-life industries for its membership 
of 110 different fields. Although the 
majority of industry accepted stand- 
ards long ago, a lot of top management, 
ASA feels, still isn’t convinced that 
they pay off. So ASA’s booklet exag- 
gerates the truth. 

ASA is pushing for wider adoption 
of standards, too, because they indi- 
rectly help the accelerated defense pro- 
gram. New designs of = for jet 
enyines or electronics cali for some con- 
formity among their dimensions and 
tolerances. That makes the parts easier 
to duplicate when their production is 
spread out among several different firms. 
And eventually many of those stand- 
ards will wind up in peacetime produc- 
tion. 





RUBBER PARTS 


Only Silicone rubber parts 
retain their physical, chem- 
ical, and dielectric proper- 
ties at temperatures rang- 
ing from —110° to +500° 
F. In addition, they feature 
excellent resistance to many 
chemicals, weathering, ox:- 
dation, moisture, ozone, 
and other factors thar 
damage or destroy organic 
rubbers. 

Today, Silicone parts are 
meeting the exacting de- 
mands of innumerable ap- 
plications in the aviation, 
automotive, electrical, and 
other original equipment 
manufacturing industries. 
Stalwart Rubber is equipped 
to produce a wide range 
of precision parts from Sili- 
cone rubber stocks to meet 
individual specifications. 


Write today for 
Catalog 515R-1 
for complete 
information. 


126-88 


OTALWART RUBBER 
COMPANY 


8357 Northfield Rd. ¢ Bedford, Ohio 
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these copies made? 





All were mimeographed! Something new? Yes. MODERN 
mimeographing today is more versatile than ever with the 
new Contac-Dri inks, new stencil sheets, and the new 
mimeographs. And any one of 5 new A. B. Dick models 
gives you this versatility. Of course, there are big 
machines for long runs and frequent use... small ones for 
occasional work. All models are for use with all makes 

of suitable stencil duplicating products. To see for 
yourself what MODERN mimeographing can do, send the 
coupon for a free portfolio. 


= A:B-DICK 


THE FIRST NAME IN MIMEOGRAPHING 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. BW-851 
5700 W. Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois 


Without obligation, please send me free portfolio of samples and full 
facts about MODERN mimeographing. 


NAME____ POSITION. 





ORGANIZATION 





ADDRESS. est 
CITY. ZONE 





STATE. 








Surface Coal... 


... can rival deep-mined 
coal with new washing process. 
Result: better use of more acces- 
sible coal. 


Two years in construction, costing 
$5.5-million, a new coal preparation 
plant started pouring out its first runs 
last week at Georgetown, Ohio (BW— 
Aug.4’51,p28). It belongs to Hanna 
Coal Co., a division of Pittsburgh Con- 
solidation Coal Co. 

With an hourly output of 1,275 tons 
of clean product (or 1,500 tons of raw 
coal) the Georgetown (Ohio) plant 
is the largest of its kind. What’s more, 
it proves the feasibility of treating sur- 
face coal to rival deep-mined coal in 
quality. This surprises even some Hanna 
men who are steeped in deep-mine ex- 
perience and who had some reservations 
about the project. 

That angle adds up to a new place 
in the sun for surface-mined coal, which 
is easier to recover than that deep in 
the ground. Coal experts figure that 
they can recover about 95% of the 
available coal in surface mining, com- 
pared with 55% for stuff that is deep- 
mined, 

Hanna sells its coal by the million 
btu. rather than by the ton. With the 
new plant it achieves an upgrading in 
heat values from 10,000 to 13,000 btu. 
per Ib. And by taking 10% to 30% 
of the refuse out of the coal, the plant 
cuts the ash content of the clean prod- 
uct to 7% or less. 
¢ Extra Operations—This boost in qual- 
ity comes from the added processing 
operations that were designed into Han- 
na’s plant. It has three separate wash- 
ing stages and three distinct drying 
steps. Until now, coal preparation 
plants have used one or two washing 
and drying systems. 

Coal for the plant comes directly 
from Hanna’s six surface mines around 
Georgetown, plus some of its under- 
ground mines in Ohio. To squeeze the 
last btu. out of the raw product and 
to get 100% recovery from it, oversized 
lumps that contain streaks of imputi- 
ties are first reduced to smaller lumps. 
The impurities are then removed either 
by hand picking or by a flotation 
process. And finally the coal is sorted 
for size. 

At the output end of the plant, load- 
ing facilities can handle at least 800 
gondola cars. A combination of mixing 
conveyors and storage bins blends a car- 
load to any proportion of the four popu- 
lar sizes of coal, according to the wants 
of the customer. After a car is loaded 
—one every two minutes—it’s weighed 
electronically. 
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Whether America eats heartily or sparingly de- 
pends in no small measure on the success of the 
harvest. And that, in turn, is largely dependent on 
an army of vital machines, many of which are 
equipped with RAYBESTOS- MANHATTAN PRODUCTS 
—combines with R/M V-belts; threshers with R/M 
flat belts; tractors, trucks and cars with R/M brake 
linings, clutch facings, radiator hose and fan belts. 

Millions who make a better living in agriculture 
through this mechanized equipment rely on R/M 


or famine 7 


ufacturers who make the equipment, as well as 
by thousands who sell and maintain it. 

But by no means are R/M’s four great plants 
and laboratories limited to these products for the 
farm. Almost every industry, indeed almost every 
individual, is served by something R/M makes— 
brake linings and clutch facings; asbestos textiles; 
mechanical packings; abrasive wheels; hose of 
every description. If you have an automotive, 
agricultural or industrial need for a specialized 








asbestos or rubber product, consult an R/M repre- 
sentative. Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N.J. 
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products because of confidence in their depend- 
ability. This same assurance is shared by the man- 
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RAYB E STOS-MAN HATTAN, INC. 


Manufacturers of Brake Linings + Brake Blocks + Clutch Facings - Fan Belts 
Hose - Mechanical Rubber Products - Rubber Coverod Equipment - Asbestos Textiles 
Packings - Powdered Metal Products - Abrasive and Diamond Wheels + Bowling Balls 


SPECIALISTS IN ASBESTOS 
AND RUBBER PRODUCTS 


Ataybesios nee. GOndOz - MANHATTAN ... pin 
ELECT 


MANUFACTURING DIVISIONS: Manhattan Rubber Division, Passaic, N.J. - Raybestos Division, 
Bridgeport, Conn. - U.S. Asbestos... Grey-Rock Division, Manheim, Pa. - General Asbestos & 
Rubber Division, North Charleston, S.C. - Canadian Raybestos Company Ltd., Peterboro, Ont. 
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PRODUCTION INCREASED 122% 


LABOR CCST REDUCED 36% 


Early in 1951, Trundle engineers were called 
in by a manufacturer of footwear specialties. 
The company was far behind on delivery 
schedules, No additional space was available 
to expand production operations. 


A Trundle study quickly revealed three basic 
needs— greater standardization in production 
methods, rearrangement of the facilities and 
equipment to eliminate waste motion, and 
training of employees and supervisors. 


Within a month after these recommendations 
were put in effect, production was up 122%— 
labor cost was cut 36%. At the same time, 
average earnings of employees increased 21%, 
based on standards established through a 
Trundle time study. 


For Profit-minded Executives: By the end of 
1951, the reduction in direct labor costs alone 
will amount to 12 times the fee paid for 
Trundle service. 


Trundle works as a‘‘team” with your executive staff 
— on problems involving Management Methods, 
Marketing, Manufacturing, Engineering Research, 
Industrial Relations. May we give you more infor- 
mation on whom we serve, and how we might serve 
your company? Write or phone The Trundle Engi- 
neering Co., 908 Bulkley Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 





THE TRUNDLE ENGINEERING CO. 


AND TRUNDLE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


CLEVELAND - OHIO 


NEW YORK « WASHINGTON + CHICAGO 





32 YEARS OF CONSULTING SERVICE FOR MANAGEMENT 
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PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Wear on tire treads is measured by mix- 

ing radioactive phosphorus with the 

rubber compound at B. F. Goodrich’s 

research center. X-ray photos of the 

“hot” tire tracks show the number and 

size of the particles worn off the tire. 
e 


Diesel oil extracted from shale in the 
Bureau of Mines’ plant near Rifle, 
Colo., is running a switch engine on the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western RR. 
The oil has about the same effect as 
standard diesel fuel on engine wear and 
carbon formation. 

e 
Shorter supply lines are the reason Ab- 
bott Laboratories, processor of isotopes 
for the medical market, is moving from 
North Chicago, Ill., to Oak Ridge this 
summer. Abbott hopes to stretch the 
life of its products, which lose some of 
their radioactivity when flown from Oak 
Ridge. 

2 
Chemical modification is the angle that 
Agriculture Dept.’s New Orleans lab 
will use in hunting for improved ways 
to fireproof cotton for the Army Quar- 
termaster Corps. Instead of impreg- 
nating the fabrics with chemicals, it 
will try trreproofers that react with the 
cellulose of the cotton, forming new 
fibers with new properties. 

8 


A lightweight storage battery, worked 
out jointly by the University of Mich- 
igan and Army Ordnance, uses plated 
instead of solid lead parts. Under tough 
climatic conditions, it can stand idle for 
long spells, yet start an engine in- 
stantly. 
° 

For fuel control on jet engines, United 
Aircraft Corp.’s Hamilton Standard 
Division has developed an automatic 
device that combines a tiny electronic 
brain and a hydro-mechanical move- 
ment. By sensing variations in turbine 
speed and correcting the flow of fuel, 
it relieves the pilot of a few complicated 
adjustments. 


* 
Finding new products for latex rubber 
is the job of du Pont’s latest addition 
to its rubber research laboratories at 
Deepwater, N. J. Slated for early tests 
are shoe adhesives that might eliminate 
nails and stitching, fire-resistant sponge 
for upholstery, and paper that stays 
strong under water. 

° 
A diesel rail passenger car is being de- 
signed by Mack Trucks, Inc., and the 
New Haven R.R. The car is to be built 
at Mack’s Allentown (Pa.) plants. It 
will have a 220-hp. supercharged diesel 
engine and will accommodate 45 pas- 
sengers. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Lifts Work to You 


You don’t have to stoop and lift 
or raise or lower materials to the work- 
ing level you find most convenient if 
you use the Working Height Lifter 
from Lewis-Shepard Products, Inc. It’s 
a big help in industries where products 
are handled as individual pieces be- 
tween processing operations or in han- 
dling small machine parts. 

Pedals mounted on a steel plate con- 
trol the motor that lifts and lowers the 
pan-type platform that holds the 
pieces. The plate can be placed where- 
ever you want it. The platform lowers 
to the floor for loading by lift trucks. 
You can raise a loaded platform as high 
as 42 in. If you lock the platform in 
place, you can move the entire unit to 
a new location on a lift truck. 

Working Height Lifter has a capacity 
of 4,000 Ib. and an over-all height of 
72 in., with platform lengths ranging 
from 36 in. to 54 in., widths of 32 in. 
or 38 in. It is powered by a 4-hp. 
motor operating on 11 5v. 
¢ Source: Lewis-Shepard _ Products, 
Inc., 194 Walnut St., Watertown, Mass. 
e Price: About $935. 


Inside Pipe Wrench 

When you can’t budge piping from 
the outside, try an inside wrench, 
Clark Bros. Mfg. Co. advises plumbers. 
The company has an internal pipe 
wrench that it says works in tight 
spots where a stainlard wrench is often 
useless. 

Clark wrenches come in five sizes, 
ranging from }-in. to 1-in. inside diam- 
eter. You operate them with a }-in.- 
drive ratchet handle or am,open-end 
wrench. As you twist the inserted 
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A ONE MAN “FIRE ENGINE” 


—the Kidde Wheeled Dry Chemical Extinguisher 


You can control a roaring fire in inflammable liquids, 
live electrical equipment, textiles or L-P gas. The Kidde 
150 Pound Dry Chemical Wheeled Extinguisher packs a 
fire-fighting wallop that brings large fires under control 
quickly and easily. 

The new “instant flow” hand control enables you to beat 
back fire with a long range “‘straight” stream...or to blanket 
the fire completely by the wider coverage of the improved 
“fan’’ pattern. 

One man can wheel this extinguisher through a standard 
doorway...apply 150 pounds of fire-smothering dry chemical 
in less than one minute. 

Write for full information on this new Kidde dry chemi- 
cal extinguisher... or the full line of Kidde extinguishers 
and built-in systems. 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
825 Main Street, Belleville 9, N. J. 
Walter Kidde & Company of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 
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FREE FOLDER gives you complete 
information on the physical and 


Plastic tape seals in 
corrosive chlorine fumes 


No more fitting and pounding lead_sleeves over gas pipe joints 
at the Stauffer Chemical cee Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
“ScotcH”’ Electrical Tape No. 22 gives the same protection, 
takes only one-tenth as long to apply. Chlorine gas is safely 
sealed in the stoneware pipes, and the tape provides high 
resistance to static drain. 
“Scotcu”’ Electrical Tape No. 22 has high resistance to many 
corrosive elements. The plastic backing is unaffected by oil, 
water, acids, alkalies, sunlight and weathering. That’s why it 
was specified by C. E. Kaddy, engineer with Singmaster and 
Breyer—contracters for Stauffer Chemical Company’s two year 
expansion program. 
Order this stretchy, impervious tape today from your wholesaler. 
It’s available in 6 standard widths from 1% in. to 4 inches for 
uick application on small or large areas. Ask for ‘Scorcn”’ 
lectrical Tape No. 22. 


SCOTCH 


e . 
Electrical Tape 


Noe ar 


@ 


The term “Scotch” and the plaid design are registered 
trade-marks for the more than 100 pressure-sensitive 
adhesive tapes made in U.S. A.by MINNESOTA MINING 
& MFG. CO., St. Paul 6, Minn.—also makers of “Scotch” 


chemical properties of this tough 
tape. Write: Minnesota Mining & 
Mfg. Co., Dept. BW-851, St. Paul 6, 
Minnesota, for immediate attention. 
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Sound Recording Tape, “Underseal" Rubberized Coat- 
ing, “Scotchlite” Reflective Sheeting, "Safety-Walk” Non- 
slip Surfacing, "3M" Abrasives, "3M" Adhesives. General 
Export: Minn. Mining & Mfg. Co., International Division, 
270 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. In Canada: Minne- 
sota Mining & Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd., London, Canada. 





wrench in the pipe, it gets a solid in- 
side grip. A detachable rubber collar 
on the wrench shaft keeps it from 
falling into vertical pipes. 

The internal wrench makes it easier 
for a plumber to work against a bulk- 
head or a wall. It removes broken pipe 
from couplings, bushings, and faucets. 
The company claims it’s safe to use on 
short, connecting tubes, since it doesn’t 
damage the threaded ends. By placing 
the wrench in a vise, plumbers can also 
use it for on-the-spot threading jobs. 
¢ Source: Clark Bros. Mfg. Co., Hills- 
boro, Ore. 
¢ Price: $17.50 a set. 


Make Your Own Labels 


You remember’ what children’s 
“magic” slates are like: a cellophane 
sheet on a carbon paraffin base that 
you can write on with a stylus. Now 
you can get pressure-sensitive labeling 
tape that works almost the same way. 
Labelon Tape Co. packages it for home 
use as well as for industry. 

Labelon tape has a special carbon- 
writing surface sandwiched between two 
layers of acetate. You can write on it 
with a pencil, stylus, or typewriter. It’s 
said to be smudgeproof, dirtproof, and 
waterproof, can take temperatures up 
to 160 degrees. 

You can get Labelon in widths rang- 
ing from 8 mm. to 14 in., ina variety 
of colors. The standard 400-in. roll 
comes in a self-dispenser with a built- 
in cutting edge. The company says it’s 
good for a wide variety of labeling jobs, 
including machine parts, records, in- 
struments, lab equipment, and frozen 
foods. 
¢ Source: Labelon Tape Co., 100 An- 
derson Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

e Price: $1.25 to $3.75 for standard 
400-in. rolls; $2.50 to $7.00 for indus- 
trial 800-in. rolls. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





A portable riveter made by Manco Mfg. 
Co., Bradley, Ill., uses hydraulic pres- 
sure to squeeze—instead of hammer— 
a rivet into place. It comes with either 
an electric or compressed-air pump that 
produces the hydraulic pressure. Manco 
also supplies a stripped-down version of 
the riveter for those who want to design 
their own for special applications. 
e 


An electric water conditioner puts an 
electric charge on salt impurities in the 
water, prevents them from building up 
as scale in pipes and boilers. The con- 
ditioner is connected in series with a 
water line. It comes in six sizes from 
} in. to 4 in. The manufacturer: Aqua 
Electric Scal@’Control, Inc., 2028 EF. 
22 St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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CUSTZTO 


biesls: 


Rugged, lightweight, high-speed Cummins Diesels 








perform better because they’re custom-built to fit 


each job. And each engine is actually built twice. 





Assembled, run-in tested, disassembled, inspected 
... then reassembled and tested again. Precision 
building, Cummins exclusive fuel system... . effi- 
cient service and parts organization, enable users 
to get peak performance, less “down-time” and 
more rugged, dependable power from Cummins 


Diesels. See your Cummins dealer. 
Lightweight High-speed 
Diesel Engines (50-550 hp) 
for: on-highway trucks 
off-highway trucks * buses 
tractors + earthmovers 
shovels + cranes 
industrial locomotives 
air compressors 
logging yarders and loaders 


CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY, INC., COLUMBUS, INDIANA ailing cis: 
Export: CUMMINS DIESEL EXPORT CORPORATION + Columbus, Indiana, U.S.A. « Cable: CUMDIEX  °°"*!fega! pumps 


generator sets and power units 
work boats and pleasure craft 


Diesel power by 


TRADEMARK REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 





REGIONS 








Bet, 
. 


| 
) 


hu. . 
BUSINESS LEADERS figure largely in Charlotte’s government, balance conservatism and HOUSING has to be provided for Char- 


aggressiveness in solving city’s rapid growth problems. lotte’s influx. New projects such as this dot 


: 3 4 ad i 


WHITE-COLLAR WORKERS make up the bulk of the city’s newer residents, dilute FARMERS discuss weather, as wives do 
southern provincialism with cosmopolitan flavor. But any week .. . Saturday shopping in Charlotte. 
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') the outskirts of the city, take care of overflow. 
}} But the... 


Charlotte: Unsouthern, Untypical 


most unsouthern city in the 
That’s the way one business- 
native city—Char- 


“The 
South.” 
man described his 
lotte, N. C. 

He didn’t mean that Charlotte has 
lost its North Carolina drawl, though 
now it’s mixed with strains of Down 
East twang and Middle West flat. And 
he wasn’t talking about the architec- 
ture; there are still the old southern 
mansions if you look for them. 

He meant the attitude. Donald Foll- 
mer, head of the local factory of Kroeh- 
ler Furniture Co., callea it the city’s 
“aggressiveness and progressivencss,” 
one of Krochler’s major reasons for put- 
ting its southeastern plant in Charlotte. 

While attitude is one of the big fac- 
tors behind Charlotte’s rapid growth in 
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. FLAVOR OF THE OLD SOUTH is strong. The scent of mimosa can lead you 7 
te. plenty of old southern mansions around Charlotte. : 


the past few years, the growth, or type 
of growth, also is a major reason for 
the attitude. 
¢ Anything But Typical—Charlotte did 
not scramble into long pants overnight. 
But it skipped through its adolescence 
pretty rapidly. In 1920 the city counted 
some 46,000 people. That made it 
153rd in the country and second-largest 
in the state, bowing only to Winston- 
Salem. By 1940 Charlotte’s population 
had zoomed to just over 100,000, top- 
ping Winston-Salem and placing 91st 
among the zation’s cities. And by last 
year’s census it had jumped to 69th 
place, with 135,000 inhabitants. This 
means that Charlotte almost tripled its 
size in 30 years. 

l'ypically, a U.S. city that grows that 


fast can give the credit primarily to in- 
dustrial expansion. But typical is a word 
you can never apply to Charlotte. Man- 
ufacturing activity in Charlotte has 
stepped up, certainly, but it hasn’t kept 
pace with the population growth. In 
1919, for example, 5,161 Charlotte 
factory workers were employed in 111 
plants. By 1947 those figures had just 
about doubled—233 factori es, with 
11,349 wage earners. 


|. Credit Where Due 


If manufacturing is not the force 
behind Charlotte’s rapid growth, then 
what is? The answer is distribution. 

During the past 20 or 30 years most 
of the country’s major manufacturers 
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a Record Safe 
for a Money Chest 





Improper use of protective 





equipment causes many avoid- 
The fire-resistive 
insulation of Record Safes 
stops fire, not burglars. The 
solid steel of Money Chests 
stops burglars, not fire. Com- 
bined fire and burglary pro- 
tection, equal 
and emergency hazards, | is 
best secured by anchoring a 
Money Chest in a Record 
Safe. Your H-H-M Dealer 
knows how to use protection 
equipment properly. He can 
keep you from being one of 
the 43 out of 100 who lose 
records in fires and cannot 


able losses. 


to ordinary 








resume business even though 
they carry fire insurance. He may reduce 
your safe burglary insurance premiums as 
much as 73%. Write today. 


The last word in fire 
and burglary protec- 
tion—H-H-M Under- 
writers’ Laboratories’ 
“A” label Record 
Safe, with Money 
Chest inside. 


Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe (0. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


Craftsmen in... Safes ® Insulated Record 
Files @ — Chests © Vault Doors @ 
Rotary Record Files © Steel Storage Files @ 
Bank Vault Equipment ¢ Drive-In Windows 
© Depositories © Under-Counter Work ¢ 
Stainless Steel Hospital & Building Products 


Beilders of The U. S. Silver Storage Vaults, 
West Peint, N. Y. 





have set up shop—either branch offices 
or warehouses—in Charlotte. Most of 
these -are distribution headquarters for 
at least the two Carolinas; many of 
them for the entire Southeast. So, it’s 
no accident that, although Charlotte 
ranks 69th in the country in population, 
it’s the 29th city in wholesale sales. 

¢ A Different Story—Any typical city 
that cuts its teeth on manufacturing 
expansion these days draws its added 
population largely from the surround- 
ing area. Thus the city remains homo- 
geneous as it grows. The newcomers 
fit easily into the existing pattern, and, 
because they’re mostly wage workers, 
they’re absorbed without having much 
effect on the city’s way of life. 

But a city like Charlotte, whose 
growth is due to distribution, tells a 
quite different story. The added popu- 
lation comes from all parts of the coun- 
try; when a national manufacturer or 
distributor sets up a new local office, 
he usually imports trained men to take 
charge of it. Their customs and their 
wants are often entirely different from 
those of the city they adopt. ’ 

That by itself doesn’t necessarily 
make the difference. The boom towns 
of the last war weren’t changed basically 
by the heterogeneous influx of workers. 
But the people who have flooded into 
Charlotte in the past 20 years have 
been white-collar men. 

And Charlotte’s new citizens have 


WW 
lf 


P/ VIRGINIA 


dipped deep into all the city’s activities. 
They've been accepted socially by the 
people who run the city. As a result, 
their backgrounds and customs have 
made their mark on the city’s life pat- 
tern. 

e A Neat Balance—That’s why in Char- 
lotte today you don’t find the pro- 
vincialism of most other southern cities. 

But most important, the city’s busi- 
ness leadership has achieved an efficient 
balance between the inborn conserva- 
tism of the natives and the aggressive- 
ness of the imported businessmen. That 
applies equally to Charlotte’s business 
leadership and its government, because 
in Charlotte they are practically the 
same thing. 

The men who really run Charlotte 
are nearly all businessmen (picture, 
page 70). Mayor Victor Shaw, for in- 
stance, is the retired president of a 
tire distributing concern; three of the 
seven city council members are active 
company presidents; another is the 
scion of an old Charlotte family who 
has wide business interests; one is an 
insurance broker, one a practicing at- 
torney, and one is a linotype operator 
on the Charlotte News and a member 
of the International Typographical 
Union. 

e Not Invited—Despite this labor rep- 
resentation on the council, unions have 
comparatively little influence in Char- 
lotte. The old-line, conservative AFL 
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World’s Strongest Tape? 


of industry for this remarkable new packaging tape 
since we introduced it a few years ago. You will be wise 
to plan on safe, strong “SCOTCH” Brand Filament Tape 
for the future, to provide you with faster, more efficient 
and economical packaging. Address inquiries to: BWF8 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul 6, Minn. 


Mighty men can’t break it, repeated impact shock 
doesn’t break an inch-wide strip of flexible “SCOTCH” 
Brand Filament Tape No. 880! No other reinforcing 
material of the same width and thickness can equal this 
new packaging tape for combined strength and resili- 
ency. Tests prove it. 


And these tests are tough. Hammer-like blows from 
swinging pendulums, coast-to-coast shipments of tape- 
strapped cartons—even gruelling tumbling tests, much 
more punishing than the roughest handling, prove this 
new tape far superior to other strapping materials 
for most heavy-duty packaging and materials handling. 


What’s the reason? Over 5,000 continuous rayon 
filaments reinforce every inch of tape width just as 
cables support suspension bridges and as steel bars rein- 
force concrete. These filaments are embedded in an 
elastic, pressure-sensitive adhesive that sticks to the 
job, absorbs shocks and jolts again and again! 


There has been a tremendous demand in all branches 


The —_, “SCOTCH” 
U. S. by MINNESOTA MINING & 
Rubberised” Coating, “‘Scotchlite’’ Reflective Sheeting, ‘ 
Export: Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., International Division, 
Mining & Mfg. of Canada, Ltd., London, ‘Canada. 


FILAMENT TAPE 
NO. 880 


and the plaid design are registered trade marks for the more than 100 pressure- -sensitive adhesive tapes made in 
MFG. CO., St. Paul 6, Minn., 
‘Safety-Walk”’ Non- slip Surfacing, 


also makers of “Scotch’’ Sound Recording Tape, ““Underseal’”’ 
“3M” Abrasives, “3M” Adhesives. General 
270 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. In Canada: Minnesota 


Shige IRS 


nos gigs = 








He is a skilled machinist. A small man whose hands do the work 
of a giant. His skill is a fine thing . . . and his honest work a rare 
light in these days of ‘‘no more than I’m paid for.” But he is a 
cut above most men, and the difference is pride — a deep pride 
in his craft ...a pride in his contribution to some of our 
country’s biggest companies...a pride in working for 
Taft-Peirce. 
The Principal Product of Taft-Peirce Is Skill 


Taft-Peirce is, basically, a contract manufacturer. We offer the 
skill of our craftsmen, the power of our machines, the experience 
of our engineers to others. We do the tough jobs. . . the special 
jobs . . . the emergency jobs . . . and the every-day jobs. We can 
design and build a single machine, or we can set up and operate 
a complete production line for a part or a product. And what- 
ever we do we try to do well. 

Naturally our 450,000 sq. ft. of manufacturing area and 1500 machine tools are 

pretty busy these days. But contract manufacturing is our regular line of 


business. It always has been. It will be tomorrow. Maybe we can be of service 
to you especially if it is a long term project. 


For Engineering, Tooling, Contract Manufacturing 


TAKE If TO TAFT-PEIRCE 





“... Charlotte has a twin 
geographic advantage .. .” 
CHARLOTTE starts on p. 70 


unions are very well established. But 
CIO unions are mostly quite small. 
“When a new civic project is started,” 
says Franz Daniel, local CIO leader, 
“nobody ever thinks of asking labor 
to sit in.” 


ll. Why Distribution? 


Chiefly responsible for Charlotte’s 
eminence as a distribution center per- 
haps is its geography. For one thing, it’s 
practically in the center of the two 
Carolinas. Also, it’s practically in the 
center of the Piedmont region of the 
Southeast. 

The Piedmont  (foot-of-the-moun- 
tains), a plateau 600 ft. to 1,200 ft. 
above sea Sak extends from about the 
middle of Virginia south and west to 
about the middle of Alabama. It is 
by far the richest area of the Southeast, 
soilwise. In addition, it has been the 
major area of southeastern industrial 
growth, first because of the abundant 
water power and, more recently, because 
industry tends to follow industry. 
eA Natural Site—Thus Charlotte has 
a twin geographic advantage. For com- 
panies that sell to industry, its central 
location in the Piedmont is of prime 
importance. And for consumer-goods 
distributors, the fact that it’s in the 
middle of the Carolinas makes it a 
natural site. 

General Electric, for example, has 
made Charlotte the southeastern dis- 
tribution headquarters for its construc- 
tion materials division, covering both 
Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
and eastern Tennessee. And just re- 
cently, GE moved the southeastern dis- 
tribution of its Trumbull Electric divi- 
sion, which makes knife switches and 
circuit breakers, to Charlotte from At- 
lanta—Charlotte’s one rival as a south- 
eastern distribution center. For the ap- 
pliance and lamp divisions, Charlotte 
is the merchandising center for the two 
Carolinas. 

Why did GE pick Charlotte as a 
major distribution point? For the Caro- 
linas alone, Charlotte’s central location 
was the deciding point. And for the 
rest of the territory, GE found that 
anything south of Charlotte involved 
too much cross-hauling. 
¢ Other Reasons, Too—There are many 
other reasons besides location, of 
course, for Charlotte’s growth. One is 
climate—the annual temperature range 
is comparatively narrow, and the win- 
ter brings little snow or freezing weather. 
Another reason is the stable labor sup- 
ply. Low wage rates used to be impor- 
tant, say 15 years ago, but the spread 
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LOCKHEED F-90 


Fabricated 

by on equip- 

ment builder 

using the Lukenomics 
principle. 


This packaging tank, fabricated for a food processor, 
illustrates how alert equipment builders—applying 
the Lukenomics principle—can benefit process indus- 
tries. Made of Lukens Nickel-Clad Steel, this unit 
assures efficient handling of a powdered milk product. 
Smooth inner nickel surface permits steady flow of 
powder to a conveyor packer. Result—sharp mainte- 
nance cuts, simplified cleaning, assurance of product 
purity. Plain steel would have been unsuitable, solid 
nickel too costly. Also, the use of clad steel resulted in 
an 85% saving of critical metal. 





4 
OVER 140 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE AS THE WORLD'S LEADING PRODUCER OF SPECIALTY STEEL PRODUCTS 


STEEL PLATE 





LUKENS STEEL COMPANY 


4 


..or Dried : 


..- no place for production “lags” here! TH@aN 
—like yours—call for peak processing efficiency, 
achieved. 

That’s where progressive equipment builders can help. 
They can recondition present equipment for greater produc- 
tion. If you’re buying new equipment, they can build it better, 
and make more effective use of scarce materials—often saving 
you money and conserving critical metals. 

To assure the greatest user benefit, such equipment build- 
ers apply the Lukenomics principle. For Lukenomics com- 
bines their experience and that of designers and engineers 
with Lukens’ specialized knowledge of materials and their 
application. 

Write today, outlining your problem, for names of builders 
applying the Lukenomics principle. Manager, Marketing Ser- 
vice, Lukens Steel Company, 483 Lukens Building, Coates- 
ville, Pa. 

SPEED SALE OF YOUR SCRAP. 


CLAD STEELS HEADS STEEL PLATE SHAPES 
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More Power Per Pound of Engine Weight 


AMERICA CAN’T DO BUSINESS WITHOUT TRUCKS 


Trucks haul three times 
the freight tonnage of all other 
major carriers combined. 

. 


No community can exist today 

without trucks to supply its 
people everything they need to 
eat, wear and use, every day. 


° 
More than 25,000 U. S. 
communities have no other 
form of transportation. 

. 


90% of all farm products go 
to market by truck. 
. 


Millions depend on highway 
transportation for their 
livelihood — the industry 
provides one job in every 7. 


FOR MORE THAN 50 YEARS THE 


NOW WHITE SUPER POWER 
...the original “First 
Choice of the Pros” in 
the transport field... 
has been raised to new heights of 
performance, dependability and 
economy. Substantial weight sav- 
ings add extra money-earning 
payload under today’s gross 
vehicle weight laws. 


Mustang Power is availabie in White 
conventional models (red tractor, left) and 
in the 3000 Series, ‘The Truck that Tips its 
Cab to Service’, (green tanker, above). 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY 
Cleveland 1, Ohio 
The White Motor Company of Canada Limiitec 


Factory at Montrea 


The new White Mustang Engine 
literally “breathes” through Super 
Power “lungs” the most efficient 
mixture of gas-and-air for tireless 
performance under all conditions of 
load and road. It “digests’’ fuel at a 
new economical rate. And ithasatre- 
mendous heart for the long-lasting 
stamina and trouble-free service 
so characteristic of White Trucks. 


GREATEST NAME IN TRUCKS 














Men and mills of Weirton Steel Company are an important part 
of National Steel’s productive might 


Weirton Steel Company, one of the two major steel-producing divisions 
of National Steel, is the 
tin plate for the billions of tin cans America uses each year. 


Tts record of contri yroved steel-making methods is a proud 


Weirton helped devel p the elec troly tic process of coati! ing steel with 


protective metals ... today operates the largest and fastest electrolytic 
lines in the industry. Weirton installed the world’s first fully continuous 
4-high hot strip mill... p red many other improvements now stand- 
ard in modern steel-makir 
Weirton is an integrat e steel producer—from blast furnace 
and open hearth operations through complete rolling and finishing in its 
mills. Its products include a wide diversity of finished steels used by 
practically all of the nation’s manufacturing industries. 

Weirton Steel is one of the seven principal subsidiaries of National Steel, 


. 4) . 
fastest growing ¢ ng merica large producers of steel. 


CORPORATI 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


SERVING AMERICA BY SERVING AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


largest independent manufacturer of 





MAJOR DIVISIONS OF NATIONAL STEEL 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY. Mills at Weirton, 
West Virginia, and Steubenville, Ohio. World’s 
largest independent manufacturer of tin plate. 
Producer of a wide range of other important 
steel products. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION, Detroit, 
Michigan. The only integrated steel mill in the 
Detroit area. Produces a wide range of carbon 
steel products . . . is a major supplier of all 
types of steel for the automotive industry. 


STRAN-STEEL DIVISION. Unit of Great Lakes 
Steel Corporation. Plants at Ecorse, Michigan, 
and Terre Haute, Indiana. Exclusive manufac- 
turer of world-famed Quonset buildings and 
Stran-Steel nailable framing. 


HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Produces ore from extensive holdings in Great 
Lakes region. tional Steel is also participat- 
ing in the development of new Labrador-Quebec 
iron ore fields. 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION. Blast 
furnace division located in Buffalo, New York. 


NATIONAL MINES CORPORATION. Coal mines 
and properties in Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky. Supplies high grade metal- 
lurgical coal for National's tremendous needs, 


NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, Houston, 
Texas. Recently erected warehouse, built by 
the Stran-Steel Division, covers 208,425 square 
fect. Provides facilities for distribution of steel 
products throughout Southwest. 








a 


INDIVIDUALISM runs to doorways on many of Charlotte’s homes. 


between the South and the rest of the 
country has narrowed. 

Charlotte’s transportation facilities 
are another important factor. The city 
is served by four railroads, four airlines, 
and five buslines. 

Besides all this, ever since the big 
state road-building program of the 20’s, 
Charlotte has grown in importance as 
a trucking center. Close to 100 truck 
lines now serve the city; some 60 of 
them maintain terminals there. And 
the city even has a factory that manu- 
factures heavy-duty truck _ tractors— 
Brown Equipment Co., subsidiary of 
Associated Transport. 
¢ “Textile Capital’”—Another strong 
point is Charlotte’s central position in 
relation to the textile industry. It calls 
itself “the textile capital of America,” 
and with some reason. Of the 23-mil- 
lion spindles in the country, about 
124-muillion are located in the two Caro- 
linas, mostly in the Piedmont section 
of those states. 
¢ But Few Mills of Its Own—For a 
city in the midst of the textile country, 
though, Charlotte itself has relatively 
few textile mills, probably because 
Charlotte labor is more skilled than 
the textile mills need and too high- 
paid for them to compete. Even so, 
textiles are still the largest industry in 
the city, employing nearly 40% of the 
workers. Ry comparison, textiles em- 
ploy 94% of all workers in Gaston 
County, Charlotte’s neighbor to the 
west, and only 77% in Cabarrus 
County, its neighbor to the northeast. 
¢ Diversified—Charlotte’s industry has 
two characteristics—it’s widely diversi- 
fied, and the plants are mostly small. 
Largest manufacturers in town are 
Lance, Inc., which bakes crackers, and 
Hudson Hosiery Co. These two com- 
panies are the only ones with more 
than 1,000 employees. Third-largest 
is National Carbon Co., which makes 
small storage batteries; fourth is Tex- 
tron Southern, Inc 

The industry group with the largest 
number of manufacturing plants is 
food, with 50, according to the 1947 
Census of Manufactures; the single in- 
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dustry with the most plants is com- 
mercial. printing,- with 18. Only 15 
plants in the city have 250 employees 
or more. 


lil. “Paper Town” 


Charlotte’s rank as a distribution cen- 
ter makes it a relatively high-income 
city. Practically every refrigerator, TV 
set, farm tractor, or auto battery that’s 
sold anywhere in North or South Caro- 
lina puts dollars into some pockets in 
Charlotte. One local businessman calls 
it a “paper town—because most of its 
business is done on paper.” 
¢ Has Its Rich—So, for a city of its 
size, Charlotte has far more well-to-do 
people than average. There aren’t many 
millionaires, but there are a lot with 
$50,000 or $100,000 or $250,000. That 
makes it a good investment town; it has 
16 brokers’ offices, seven of them mem- 
bers of the N. Y. Stock Exchange. It 
also has an active over-the-counter mar- 
ket in textile stocks, many of which are 
not listed on any exchange. 

[he high proportion of upper-in- 
come, white-collar residents has also 
made Charlotte an outstanding retail 
center. The price range in its stores 
is unusually wide for a city of its size; 
dresses, for instance, sell for anywhere 
from $10 or less to several hundred 
dollars. For this reason, people up to 
75 mi. away who want more expensive 
or more exclusive items than they can 
buy locally come to Charlotte to get 
them. 

And Charlotte has many fine homes. 
The best address in Charlotte is Myers 
Park, southeast of the business center. 
But the city’s entire outskirts are dotted 
with what, in other parts of the coun- 
try, would be called good to fine resi- 
dential areas. 
eA Few Things Lacking—Culturally, 
Charlotte has not quite kept up with 
itself. It does have its own symphony 
orchestra and little theater and an ade- 
quate art museum. But there isn’t a 
really decent auditorium in town. And 
that means that touring musical artists 
and road companies of Broadway shows 











“Plover Bond is our 
letterhead paper... 


Simple, but convincing! 


Why not try this? Have your printer 
submit letterhead proofs on your 
present paper and on PLover Bonp. 
You'll see at a glance that PLover 
Bonp is visibly better—bespeaks good 
taste—and will bring you a bonus of 
better impressions wherever your 
letterhead is seen. 


Consistently first in finishes! 


PLover Bonp’s clearly superior Qual- 
itex finish is the result of Perma- 
Therm drying, a vital step in the 
Permanizing Process. This better 
paper-making method is used exclu- 
sively by Whiting-Plover Paper Com- 
pany, Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 


A good place to put your 2c in! 


The average company can switch from 
ordinary paper to Piover Bono for only 
about 2c a day. When it costs so little to use 
this visibly better paper, why not ask your 
printer about Permanized PLover Bonv? 


Rag Content Tub Sized Air Dried 
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Make Steam the 
Low-cost Way 


Coal-Flow Stoker 
Transfer mechanism in coal 
conveyor tube permits bin-feed 
installations in boiler room 
Slayouts where this type of op- 
eration was formerly impossible 


Spreader Stoker 
= Dries, pre-heats, conveys, fires 
low cost coals. Highly responsive. 
= Up to 1,000 boiler h.p. per nozzle. 


Rotary Oil Burner 
Fires low-cost No. 6 oils or 
lighter with complete steadiness 
at varying oil temperatures. 
To 500 boiler horsepower. 


Commercial Gas Burner 
Vertical type (above). Also 
Radiant Inshot and Ring types 


Flexible operation, easily in- 
stalled. To 400 boiler horsepower. 
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Coal handling and 
coal firing —combined 
in one unit 


what Iron Fireman 
users are saving? 


Iron Fireman stokers cut steam costs two ways: 

1. Less coal. Clean, efficient fire gets more heat from coal. 
Automatic control of firing rate keeps fire adjusted to steam 
requirements at all times. No wasteful lag or over-run, even 
with extreme fluctuation of the boiler load. 


2. Lower handling costs. Coal automatically fed direct from 
main coal bunker. Conveyor fits almost any boiler room 
layout. No driving mechanism inside coal bunker. 

Mail coupon for more information, or call nearest Iron 
Fireman dealer for complete survey of your boiler plant. 
You assume no cost or obligation. 


IRON FIREMAN 


IRON FIREMAN MFG, CO., 3129 W. 106th St., Cleveland 11, Ohio, 
Please send literature as checked 


Coal-Flow Stoker CO) Rotary Oil Burner 


] Pneumatic Spreader Stoker © Commercial Gas Burner 


Let Iron Fireman engineers help decide which fuel is best for your plant 
Name 


Address 
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A MEDICAL CENTER for the Southeast, 
Charlotte has many doctors. 


almost never stop in Charlotte. Char- 
lotte’s would-be theatergoers could 
travel to Raleigh, N. C., or Columbia, 
S. C., but they don’t; they save their 
theaters for regular trips to New York. 

The music lovers are better off than 
the theater fans—Davidson College, 19 
mi. north at Davidson, N. C., and 
Winthrop College, 25 mi. south at 
Rock Hill, S$. C., both have good au- 
ditoriums, and most of the touring art- 
ists give performances at one or both. 

Another thing Charlotte lacks is eat- 
ing places—the city has 276 restaurants, 
and not one really good one in the 
lot. But businessmen and others who 
belong can make up for this deficiency 
by lunching or dining at the City Club 
or one of the four country clubs. 

And in Charlotte you curb that urge 
to paint the town. Charlotte is a 
city of churches. And strict Calvinism 
is the leading denomination. Perhaps as 
a result of this, the city has no night 
life at all. It was 100% dry until three 
years ago; even today you can’t buy 
anything stronger than beer over the 
bar—hard liquor is sold only at state- 
owned package stores. 


IV. Growing Pains 


Rapid growth always brings problems, 
and here Charlotte has been no excep- 
tion. Perhaps the most serious are 
schools and streets. Before the war, 
Charlotte’s schools averaged less than 30 
pupils per class; 30 was considered the 
maximum. But during the war, while 
the population continued to rise, no 
school building was permitted. So when 
the war ended, the schools were begin- 
ning to be overcrowded. And in the six 
years since, despite a generous building 
program, the overcrowding has got 
steadily worse. In the 1950-51 school 
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give complete freedom in planning space arrangement in these days of expansion and change. { 
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sHHdZ cE critical materials 
Use JM Asbestos Movable Walls 


Because they are made of non-critical materials, J-M Universal Movable Walls 


@ Reallocation of existing space and partitioning of 
new space can be done easily and quickly with Johns- 
Maaville Universal Movable Walls. Made of asbestos, 
these walls are ideally designed to help business and 
industry meet the space problems involved in the 
defense effort. 


The flush panels have a clean, smooth surface 
that’s hard to mar, easy to maintain, and are extra 
strong to withstand shock and abuse. They’re light in 
weight, easy to erect and relocate. The “dry wall” 
method of erection assures little or no interruption 
to regular routine. 


M Johns-Manville 


Johns-Manville Walls may be used as ceiling-high or 
free-standing partitions. The complete wall, includ- 
ing doors, glazing and hardware, is installed by 
Johns-Manville’s own construction men under the 
supervision of trained J-M engineers—responsibility 
is undivided, 
“ = “ 

An estimate will convince you that the cost of J-M 
Movable Walls compares favorably with other types 
of wall construction. For full details, write Johns- 
Manville, Dept. BW, Box 158, New York 16, N. Y. 


In Canada, write 199 Bay Street, Toronto 1, Ontario. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 


table Walle 


INSTALLED NATIONALLY BY JOHNS-MANVILLE 


| 








1. Happy and successful, with a good 
wractice and a devoted family, Richard 
Svan M.D., had never had an accident 
in all his busy life as a physician and 
surgeon, 


A True Story*of 


On the evening of November 18, 1950, 
§ than four months later, Dr. Byard was 
led from his home on an emergency case. 
is car left the road and he received 
re i including a broken hip and 
dep facial lacerations, “that required im- 
Bediate hospitalization. 
= 


Mord: Professional men are wise to 


protect themselves against loss of income due 
to sickness or accident. They are doubly wise 
to make sure that such protective insurance is 
non-cancellable and guaranteed renewable. 
Most Mutual's 


insurance is not. Union 


2. But Dr. Byard knew from experience 
that accidents have no respect for people 
or position. That's why, when his Union 
Mutual agent pointed out its unique 
advantages, the doctor bought a Union 
Mutual non-cancellable and guaranteed 
renewable accident insurance policy. 


4. Two days later Union Mutual’s Claims 
Manager received notice of the accident. 
The claim was approved at once, and 
from the day - the accident Dr. Byard 
has received $200 each month. He will 
continue to receiv e this important financial 
help as long as he is totally disabled. He 
can also count on $100 a month for 
partial disability. 


“non-can” is just what the name implies. 
You owe it to yourself and your family to 
get the true facts on this unique type of 
policy. Ask your local Union Mutual agent 
to tell you about it without obligation, or 
write to us for “The Whole Story”, an inform- 


ative folder written in clear, simple language. 


* This true case history is typical of many thousand Union Mutual policy- 
holders who know they can't buy better disability income protection. 


Y 


Founpen 1848 


Bok YOU Gwin peace of mind . 


Disability Income Protection 


Underwritten by the UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Agencids in principal cities 


« PORTLAND, MAINE 





YOU CAN BUY a dress for $10 or $100 
in this Charlotte department store. 


year there was space for 16,000 in the 
elementary schools—and there were 
19,000 pupils. 

e Too Many Pupils—Since the war 
Charlotte has built two new elementary 
schools and 23 school additions. Now 
under way are seven new elementary 
schools, two new high schools, and 
three more additions. Yet it’s estimated 
that the crowding will get worse until 
about 1957. Engelhardt, Engelhardt & 
Leggett, educational consultants _ re- 
tained by the city to study the problem, 
has recommended that at least 13 more 
elementary schools and two more high 
schools be built by 1960. 

e Needs Wider Streets—Charlotte’s 
streets, too, are feeling the impact of 
the city’s growth. The street system is 
based on a town map adopted in 1865, 
when the population was only 1,900. 
This map shows the two main streets 
with 100-ft. widths and three others 
with 50 ft. All other streets on the 
map—the area that is now the business 
center of Charlotte—have a maximum 
width of 22 ft. 

Way back in 1917, in a survey made 

for the Chamber of Commerce, John 
Nolen, an independent city planner, 
said: “One of the greatest needs is a 
better system of direct thoroughfares of 
adequate width.” He recommended 
widening of existing streets and_pro- 
vision for traffic and ;‘parking spaces for 
automobiles.” 
e Trafic Jam—But nothing was done. 
As the city grew, many of the outlying 
districts were laid out by private de- 
velopers, and the streets were put in 
with no regard for the existing pattern. 
Traffic got worse and worse. ‘The down 
town area was gradually being throttled 
to death. 

Farmers and_ residents of 
towns found it was just too 


nearby 
much 
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Wherever materials 
are compared 


DECORATIVE USES 


In homes, restaurants, hospitals, 
offices .. . wherever beauty must last 
+++ you'll find decorative MICARTA. 
This tested material, available in 
dozens of colors and patterns, com- 
bines utility with smart appearance. 
Another way in which MicartTa is 
doing important jobs better. Can you 
find a place for it? 


MICARTA® welcomes comparison with other basic materials. It 
is a versatile plastic lighter than aluminum. Pound for pound it 
has greater compressive strength than structural steel. When 
properly applied it outlasts metal in dozens of punishing 
applications. 

MicaRTA takes many shapes. It can be fabricated to micro- 
fractions of an inch ... machined, formed or molded easier and 
more economically than any metal. 

MicaRTA resists heat and cold. It won’t chip, splinter, or 
corrode. MICARTA is serving every industry ... paying its way 
with a wide range of valuable qualities. 

Explore this versatile basic material for your applications. 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, MICARTA Division, Traf- 
ford, Pennsylvania. J-06449 
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Model HD-260—4-cylinder—Open Power Unit 
25 to 50 shaft horsepower for intermittent duty. 


20 to 40 shaft horsepower for continuous duty. 


Continental Cushioned Power Combustion Chamber with 
Dyna-Cell not only gets ALL the power from the fuel, 
but smooths and prolongs the power impulse, preventing 
the development of destructive peak pressures usual in 
engines of Diesel type. This avoidance of extreme pressures 
lengthens engine life. It speeds and simplifies service, by 
permitting wide interchangeability of parts between Red 
Seal Diesel and gasoline models. Moreover, the weight-to- 
horsepower ratio is unusually favorable, a consideration of 
great importance in many applications. Choose Continéntal 
Cushioned Power Diesels for 

lower costs .. . longer useful life. 


YOU CAN PLACE FULL CONFIDENCE IN 
THE PRODUCT OF THE MANUFACTURER 
WHO HAS CHOSEN CONTINENTAL RED 
SEAL AS THE HEART OF HIS MACHINE 





(Continental Motors [orporation 
MUSKEGON. MICHIGAN 





“... Streets are still too nar- 
row, and there still aren't 
enough places to park .. .” 

CHARLOTTE starts on p. 70 


trouble to shop in Charlotte and stayed 
at home to do their buying. <A lot of 
Charlotte residents felt the same way; 
Charlotte is dotted today with local 
shopping centers. 

So, in the spring of 1949, the city 

hired Herman J. Hoose, a traffic expert 
from Ft. Wayne, Ind. In the 24 years 
he has been in Charlotte, he has, in the 
words of one Charlottean, “brought 
order out of chaos.” He has brought 
about installation of many more one- 
way streets, no-turn regulations at many 
busy corners, and many changes in park- 
ing regulations and the timing of traffic 
lights. 
¢ Traffic Authority—Though traffic now 
moves relatively freely through Char- 
lotte, the streets are still too narrow, 
and there still aren’t enough places to 
park. The June, 1951, report of the 
City Planning Commission recommends 
(1) immediate widening of many streets 
and establishment of setback lines to 
permit widening of many others, and 
(2) immediate establishment of a Traffic 
Authority with power to condemn prop- 
erty for parking lots. The legislature 
has passed a bill permitting the city to 
set up such an authority, but the city 
so far has done nothing. 
e Water No Problem—One thing the 
city has done something about is its 
water system, in good shape today 
thanks to foresight. ‘The present system, 
which gets its water from the Catawba 
River, 12 mi. away, pipes it in, and puri- 
fies it, was built in 1913. It was ex- 
panded in 1926, in 1938, and again last 
year. Although it’s adequate today, new 
expansions, particularly in the local 
distribution system, are needed if it’s to 
remain adequate. 

The sewage-treatment system is badly 
overtaxed. One of the two plants is 
now being expanded, and plans are 
being drawn for expansion of the other, 
when money is available. 
elf and When—But that “when” 
looms awfully large, both for sewage- 
treatment and for other needed im- 
provements. The city has almost 
reached the limit of its borrowing ca- 
pacity—set by state law at 8% of 
assessed valuation. But that problem is 
heading toward a solution, too. The 
city’s present assessments are both low 
and inequitable. 

So the city and county together are 
now spending $350,000 for a complete 
revaluation of all property in the 
county. When it’s completed, the 
valuation—and the borrowing capacity— 
will be approximately doubled. 
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HILTON OPERATED HOTELS 
In Chicago . . . THe STEVENS AND THE PALMER House 
In New York ... THE PLAZA AND THE ROOSEVELT 
In Washington, D.C. . . . THE MAYFLOWER 
In Los Angeles ... Tot TOwN House 
In St. Louis, Mo. . . . THE JEFFERSON 
In Dayton, Ohio . .. THE DayToN BILTMORE 
In El Paso and Lubbock, Texas . .. THt HtLTON HOTEL 
In Albuquerque, New Mexico ... THe HiLtton HOTEL 
In San Juan, Puerto Rico... THe CariBe HILTON 
in San Bernardino, Calif. . .. ARROWHEAD SPRINGS 


In New York 
Horet WaLpoorF-AsToORia 
Conrad N., Hilton, President 


"si 7 
COME TO CHICAGO! The famous Ice Show 


in the fabulous Boulevard Room is perfect summer 
entertainment. When you stay at The Stevens, Grant Park 
and cool Lake Michigan are at your doorstep and all the 
wonderful things to see and do in Chicago are conve- 


niently near. Plan now to visit Chicago and The Stevens. 


CONRAD N HILTON. PRESIDENT 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE ¢ THE STEVENS @ CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 








Centralab* printed electronic circuits 


TV now reaches more homes than ever before, thanks to engineering 
achievements such as the printed electronic circuit. Exclusive devel- 
opment of Centralab engineers, and now in use by most TV set 
manufacturers, this tiny unit effects production economies out of all 
proportion to its size. Hardly bigger than a postage stamp, in one 
type of assembly it replaces 8 conventional capacitors and resistors 
... reduces soldering operations from 16 to 3! Similar savings are 
obtainable over a wide range of installations to which the printed 
electronic circuit is adaptable. 

Other Globe-Union products, pioneered and mass produced at 
18 Globe-Union factories, also contribute to the continuing progress 
and world leadership of American industry. 

*DIVISION OF 


GLOBE-UNION INC. 


Engineered Products for Industry 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


STORAGE BATTERIES © ELECTRONIC PARTS RGTE HRtON SPARK PLUGS @ CERAMICS © SKATES 


=—* 


FACTORIES SITUATED AT 
Atlanta, Ga. Denville, N. J. Los Angeles, Calif. Mineral Ridge, Ohio 
Boston, Moss. Emporia, Kans. Memphis, Tenn. Oregon City, Ore. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Ft. Dodge, lowa Milwaukee, Wis. Philadelphia, Pa, 
Dallas, Texas Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. (4 factories) Reidsville, N. C. 
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Birmingham Wins 

...@ compromise with the 
Air Force over space in war-sur- 
plus airplane plant. Tenants may 
be ousted after Oct. 1. 


The city of Birmingham, Ala., has 
won at least a temporary victory over 
bureaucracy as represented by the Air 
Force. The city is still leasing parts 
of the war-surplus Bechtel-McCone 
plane-modification center to its own 
tenants—although the Air Force te- 
tains the right to kick the tenants out 
on 30 days notice after Oct. 1. 
¢ Vulnerable to Recapture — Shortly 
after the end of the last war, Birming- 
ham bought the property for $1, on 
condition that the government could 
“recapture” it in a national emergency. 
Then the city started leasing out parts 
of the plant. 

Last October the city thought it had 
landed its biggest fish yet. Chase Air- 
craft Co., which had just won an Air 
Force competition and was in line for 
a contract, signed a 10-year lease for 
650,000 sq. ft. Employment was esti- 
mated at 7,000 to 9,000. Chase engi- 
neers and personnel men came to 
Birmingham; the state employment 
office began interviewing job applicants. 

Then the Air Force held up the con- 
tract. The engineers and personnel 
men left; job interviews stopped. But 
Birmingham was confident it would get 
the Chase plant eventually. 
¢ Out by July 1—Finally the blow fell. 
The Air Force notified the city that 
it would recapture the plant and ordered 
ali tenants out by July 1. It said it 
would lease 400,000 sq. ft. to Hayes 
Aircraft Co., which would hire about 
1,000 workers to modify B-25’s and 
that it would use the remainder of the 
1.8-million sq. ft. “as needed.” 

Birmingham officials hit the ceiling. 
They didn’t object to the recapture, 
they said; they agreed that the facility 
should be used for defense if it was 
needed. But they argued that it wasn’t 
needed, that there was plenty of room 
for Hayes and all the existing tenants, 
too—plus Chase, if it ever got the con- 
tract. 
¢ Compromise—After several trips to 
Washington, Mayor Cooper Green 
finally won a compromise. The Air 
Force insisted on the recapture July 1. 
But it agreed to extend all leases to 
Sept. 30 and to give 30 days’ notice 
after that before booting anybody out. 
¢ Chase Gone—Meanwhile, Birming- 
ham’s hope of getting Chase has gone 
glimmering. Henry Kaiser has bought 
a controlling interest in the company 
(BW—May26’51,p21); the planes will 
be built at Willow Run. 
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To the Executive 
Planning for TOMORROW... 
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Progressive engineers and designers know that now 
is the time to be planning and preparing for tomorrow. 
And the men who are really future-thinking have a 
little “mental-memo” tacked up in the corner of the 
drawing board ...a memo that reads “Plan on using 
aluminum.” 

Designers and engineers who have used aluminum 
in experimental and present day models know it pro- 
vides a lighter, tougher, longer-lasting construction. 


You can’t afford to overlook the advantages of plan- 
ning with aluminum .. . its consistent low price in the 
face of rising costs of other metals, its corrosion resist- 
ance and ease of fabrication, its natural attractiveness. 

Add to these advantages the fact that with supplies 
of bauxite ore ample for generations, plus expanding 
aluminum production facilities, you are assured of a 
steadily mounting supply of tomorrow’s main metal. 


: 


Reynolds Aluminum Specialists are now working 
with many companies on their future designs. They 
will be glad to work with your designers and engineers 
to assure you of the maximum benefits of aluminum. 

Today, call the Reynolds office listed under “Alum- 
inum” in your classified telephone directory. Or, write 
to Reynolds Metals Company, 2585 South Third Street, 
Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


and to the Man in Charge of 
TODAY’S PRODUCTION! 


Do you have o defense contract that specifies aluminum? To elimi- 
nate production problems, acquaint yourself with the accepted produc- 
tion techniques for fabricating aluminum. Write for complete list of 
Reynolds technical books covering every phase of fabrication. And 
for special development problems, take advantage of Reynolds trained 
staff of aluminum speciclists. 


‘REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 








Get all of the 
advantages of lumber 


PLUS- 


Giving lumber resistance to the damage 
of rot and termites has helped solve 
many engineering and construction 
problems—has helped save countless 
hours of labor and thousands of dollars. 


Wolmanized Pressure-Treated Lumber 
has done just that—available in all stand- 
ard and many special dimensions, it can 
be painted, glued and worked in any 
way and as easily as untreated wood. 


It lasts 3 to 5 times longer and is clean, 
odorless, non-leaching. Our engineers 
will be glad to discuss specific applica- 
tions—or, write for the booklet ‘Service 
Records for Wolmanized Pressure- 
Treated Lumber” which gives the de- 
scriptions of applications in all types of 
industry. 


American Lumber 
& Treating Co. 


General Offices: 1601 Mc Cormick Bldg. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


Branch Offices: Baltimore, 

Boston, Jacksonville, Fla., Little Rock, 
Ark., Los Angeles, New York, ip 
Portiond, Ore., San Francisco. Gy 
Woimanized is a registered = 


trade-mark o} American Lum 
ber & Treating Co. 
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IRVING P. KRICK (left), boss cloud-seeder, and aides beam at a winning campaign. 


Rainmaking: Dust Bowl O.K.'s It 


After a year of test, cloudseeding is pretty generally ac- 
claimed in arid area. Contracts are being renewed by ranchers 
and farmers. But dissenters say there’s too much snow and hail. 


The Dust Bowl—where water is more 
precious than gold—has completed its 
first year of massive-scale, professional 
rainmaking. The completed returns are 
pring up: The picture is taking shape 
of what man can do when he wraps 
himself in the mantle of Nature. 

The returns are not wholly conclu- 
sive. Not every problem was solved. 
Conditions, good for some areas, flashed 
back to infuriate others. 
¢ More Jobs—But the final voice of the 
Dust Bow] as a whole is a rousing cheer 
for the manmade rain. And the rain- 
maker-in-chief, Irving P. Krick (BW— 
Aug.5’50,p28), is very much in busi- 
ness. His Water Resources Develop- 
ment Corp. already has 40 contracts to 
seed the clouds over 330-million acres 
—an area 10 times the size of New 
York State. 

Of course, no one can prove whether 
Krick or capricious Nature produced the 
rain that fell so bounteously on range 
and farmland. But the men who hired 
Krick are generally satisfied. Mostly, 
when he seeded, rain fell. 

Dissenting voices come from minotr- 
ities with local grievances. Men in the 
high hills scream at the heavy snow 
pack that followed Krick seeding. But 
the same snow pack can spell bonanza 


for irrigated farms in the plains below. 
¢ Hail Trouble—Biggest squawk of all 
came from farmers whose crops had 
been flattened by hail. Hail is the 
mootest of points in the rainmaking 
business. Krick denies that his seeding 
causes it; he argues that his operations 
should tend to reduce the amount of 
fall. 

A lot of farmers can’t see it that way. 
For them, it’s simple: Krick seeds, then 
it hails. Ergo: Krick caused the hail. 
¢ Drought—Rainmaking in the Dust 
Bowl got started in the spring and 
early summer of 1950. It got so dry 
that the ranges were searing, cattle were 
being shipped out of northeastern New 
Mexico and southeastern Colorado. 
Ranchers had visions of a renewal of 
the deadly days of the 1930’s when 
drought just about wrecked the whole 
60,000-sq. mi. area that takes in hunks 
of Colorado, New Mexico, Kansas, 
most of Oklahoma, and the Texas Pan- 
handle. 

Sca-ed stiff, the ranchers were ready 
to try anything. Albert Mitchell, lead- 
ing New Mexico stockman, flew to 
Krick’s headquarters in Denver and 
signed a contract for cloud seeding. 

Krick got going. And so, almost im- 
mediately, did the rain. It fell so hard 
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and so fast that by early September the 
cattlemen asked Krick to turn the stuff 
off, so they could get the hay in. 

In Colorado both cattlemen and dry- 

land farmers had joined Mitchell’s band- 
wagon. They signed up in droves, and 
they got their rain. One satisfied cus- 
tomer, a cattleman, guessed that the 
post-Krick rains had added $15-million 
to crop and livestock values in his 
county alone. 
e Above Normal—The records show 
that, despite their parched 1950 start, 
both the New Mexico and Colorado 
areas ended up the year with normal or 
better rainfall. And that despite a re- 
sumption of the drought in the fall. 
Incidentally, the seeded area was the 
only part of New Mexico that ended 
up the year without a rain deficit. 

Coloradans and New Mexicans 
tushed to sign up again. For Colorado, 
Krick was to seed the mountains at the 
headwaters of the Arkansas River, in 
order to increase the snowpack that 
feeds the irrigation ditches. 

Krick did the job all right. Rainfall 
was 50% above normal—so was the 
temperature of the mountaineers. High 
country people yowled that they had 
snow running out their ears, demanded 
that the state halt the seeding. Climax 
Molybdenum Co. claimed that it had 
to spend $31,000 more than usual to 
shovel snow out of its mine, mill, and 
village. 

But the Arkansas is flowing strong 
and steady; the irrigation farmers are 
purring at their work. 
¢ Failure—Krick took on a different job 
last winter, for the plainsmen, to seed 
the winter storms. For a good while, 
nothing came of it. Krick even admit- 
ted it was a mistake. He rationalized 
that the area is normally dry in winter, 
that nobody can make rain unless there 
is moisture in the air to begin with. 

Krick’s customers—the Weather Re- 
search Assn.—got madder and> madder. 
While they were still protesting, spring 
came, and with it rain, for the area. 

The hail problem is very much alive; 
farmers have to pay as high as 18% 
premiums for insurance. Despite Krick’s 
belief that his silver iodide should ease 
the fall, there were severe storms in the 
seeded areas. In the Arkansas valley, 
battered farmers demanded that he lay 
off. Krick did, closing his generators 
on June 24. Three days later came a 
super hailstorm. Krick says that’s proof 
he didn’t cause the trouble. 
¢ Reversal—In northeastern Colorado, 
farmers have called on Krick to pull 
a switch—to seed the clouds so lushly 
that it will cancel out the threat of 
hail. If that fails to “freeze out” the 
hail, Krick has another plan ready. A 
plane is standing by. If it spots any 
storms building up, the plane will strafe 
them with thermite cartridges fired 
from a signal pistol. 
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Meet Mr. Worthington... 


Mr. Wellington... 


It can happen to figures too 


REPETITION breeds error...and when 
it comes to figures, that can be ex- 
pensive. 

Executives who depend on figures 
that are copied and recopied from 
original records may find themselves 
lost in the shuffle. 

The clerical work involved in re- 
copying is costly—and the risk of 
mistakes in transcription is always 
present. 

But fresh, firsthand, up-to-the- 
minute figures come through faith- 
fully and reliably on McBee Keysort 
cards. That’s because Keysort cards 
serve as the original records and are 
retained from first notation to final 
report. 

Any girl in your office can oper- 
ate modern, simple Keysort methods 
without special training. Keysort in- 
creases her efficiency and versatility, 














puts more hours into her working 
day with fewer errors. 

With your present personnel, 
without costly installations, Keysort 
cards and machines provide you 
with accurate and useful manage- 
ment controls at less cost than any 
other system. When notched, the 
pre-coded holes along the edges of 
the Keysort cards make it easy to 
collect a wealth of data...classify it 
...summarize it...file it...find it... 
use it...quickly and accurately. 

Executives in every kind of busi- 
ness are using McBee systems to 
Save time, money, work and worry. 

That’s why McBee sales have mul- 
tiplied tenfold in just a few years. 

The McBee representative near 
you is trained to tell you frankly 
whether or not McBee can help you. 
Ask him to drop in. Or write us. 
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THE McBEE COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturer of Keysort— The Marginally Punched Card 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Offices in principal cities 
The McBee Company Ltd., 11 Bermondsey Road, Toronto 13, Ontario 





Ler ME tell you how I added 


18,288 
flan flours 


to my plant’s productive capacity 
without increasing manpower 


or workload of personnel’’ 


THROW YOUR 


MAN-POWER PROBLEMS | 
IN THE WASTEBASKET 


LIKE t DID! 


ae 
/ 
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“I was on a spot. Unfilled orders 
demanded increased production, but 
I couldn't add another man. Even 
help wanted ads didn’t doany good. 

“It was then I saw an ad that 
read: ‘Meet Today’s Stepped-Up 
Demand’ SPEED PRODUCTION 
... SHIP MORE GOODS FASTER. 
I mailed in the coupon. 

“The information Automatic sent 
me told how all this could be accom- 
plished through the use ofa 
materials handling electric truck 
called ‘Transporter.’ This money- 
Saving truck releases 2 out of 3 men 

| from back-breaking hand-han- 
dling, making them available for 
more productive work. 
“But making work easier is not 
all Automatic Transporters have 
done for us. In just one year they let 
me throw my man-power problems 
in the wastebasket by saving us 
18,288 man-hours én loading boxcars 
alone. And, I have used these extra 
man-hours to increase production. 
What's more, material handling 
and shipping bottlenecks have been 
“eliminated by Automatic Trans- 

orters enabling us to handle the 
ow of goods through our plant 
faster than I woul ld have ever 
thought possible. 

“We got all this without purchas- 
ing another piece of production 
machinery or adding another man. 

Find out for yourself how you, 
too, can get this kind of savings 
with Automatic Transporters. Mail 
coupon today. 


~— 


N OF 
pivisiO 
yALE & TOWNE 


AUTOMATIC TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 

63 W. 87th Street, Dept. M-1, Chicago 20, Illinois 

Please send me your FREE Money-Saver CHECK CHART that 
reveals hidden handling costs and wasted man-hours . . . also 


oklet: 


Dividends.” 


Company 


“How To Make Your Material Handling Pay 


I 

! 

' 
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OFFICE MACHINERY 


IT’S EASY for this clerk. She’s ... 


Ringing up Flights 

Cash registers solve check- 
in and weight problems for 
Hawaiian Airlines. It saves time, 
money, and trouble. 


Hawaiian Airlines, Ltd., carried 332,- 
000 passengers last year, but it didn’t 
carry them far. Its flights range from 
2+ mi. to 219 mi.; the average fare is 
under $10. 

‘That means that checking weights of 
baggage and passengers is a major nui- 
sance. The short, frequent flights mean 
lots of checking. The low fares mean 
the line can’t afford a big payroll of 
clerks jotting down figures and toting 
them up. 

¢ Modifications—Hawaii has the prob- 
lem licked, though. Cash registers are 
the answers—with the cash drawers 
omitted and a few minor modifications 
worked out by National Cash Registers. 
Here’s how it works: 

All a passenger arriving at the main 
terminal at Honolulu has to do is turn 
in his ticket at one window, where he 
announces his weight. ‘Then he goes to 
the baggage window and turns in his 
gear. That’s the end of it, for him. 

In cach booth where he reported was 
one of the educated cash registers. The 
clerk rang up the passenger’s serial 
number for his flight (whether he is 
the first, second, or fifteenth passenger 
to arrive) and his weight. As each pas- 
senger is rung up, the machine runs a 
cumulative total of weights. When the 
serial number equals the number of 
reservations, the clerk knows his flock 
is al] on hand. 
¢ Cumulative—Pretty much the same 
thing happened at the baggage window: 
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Litefines of Progress 


in the Middle South 


The transportation industry keeps open the lifelines 
of progress in Arkansas, Louisiana and Mississippi. A 
web of rail, barge, truck, ship and plane routes closely 
link the area’s rich resources and its factories; and tie: 
these factories to markets nationwide. Inland water- 
way systems connect the Middle South with the great 
Mississippi Valley and the entire Gulf Coast area, 
while the port of New Orleans serves the world. 


The entire transportation industry—beyond vital 
service to all business in the Middle South—contrib- 
utes directly to the economy of this three-state region. 
Over $580 million is speat each year in the area for 
goods, services and equipment, including annual pay- 
roll for 98 thousand employees. 


The transportation industry’s outstanding job, in 
serving the area’s needs, is evidence of confidence in 
the future of the Middle South. Others, who recognize 
the area’s combination of economic advantages, share 
this confidence and prove it with increasing plant 
investment. 


Investigate the Middle South where you, too, will 
find a world of opportunity to grow and prosper. 


For further information write 


THE MIDDLE SOUTH 


Area Office, 211 INTERNATIONAL TRADE MART, New Orleans, Lovisiana or 
any of these business-managed, tax-paying electric and gas service companies: 
ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY MISSISSIPPI! POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 

Pine Bluff, Ark. Jackson 113, Miss. 
‘LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC. 
New Orleans 14, La, New Orleans 9, La. 











‘u...UP... UP... 


goes carload after carload of coal. 


At Philadelphia Electric Company’s Delaware Electric Generating 
Station this husky Quaker Conveyor Belt hauls vast tonnages and 
makes light of it—light, and power too. Tirelessly, smoothly, un- 
failingly, it pulls 240 tons per hour up the 755 foot incline. 

Quaker Conveyor Belts have earned an enviable reputation for 
extraordinary wearability. Wherever they go, whatever they haul, 
materials flow safely, surely, economically. In addition to conveyor 
belts, Quaker produces a multitude of industrial rubber products 
such as flat transmission belts, V-belts, molded, wrapped and fire hose 
and sheet packing—all manufactured to the very highest standards. 

Perhaps your particular business calls for a custom built product. If 
sO, put it up to our engineers. 

See your nearest Quaker Representative. 








QUAKER RUBBER CORPORATION 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Division of H. K. Porter Company, Inc. 


Branches in Principal Cities . Distributors Everywhere 
Since 1885 











The passenger’s luggage was weighed 
and rung up on the register, which 
dutifully cast its cumulative total. 

Not only had the machine done all 
its thinking in jig time, but it had given 
the gate attendant a sure guide for 
getting the right flock aboard the right 
plane, and spotting stragglers. 

Each machine can. handle four flights 
at a time. At the smaller airports, each 
machine handles both passengers and 
baggage at once. This means that one 
machine can only absorb two flights at 
a time. 
¢ $90,000 a Year—The line figures the 
registers are saving it $90,000 a year. 
And it hopes to do even better next 
year when it shifts from 24-passenger 
to 44-passenger planes. The saving 
comes two ways: (1) fewer personnel, 
and (2) closer cargo control, making the 
runs more profitable. There’s another 
intangible advantage. The passengers 
are happy about the faster, simpler 
service. 


Electronics Speed News 
For Detroit Paper 


Electronics have caught up with the 
men with the press cards; they now 
talk their earthshaking events into a 
lifeless—and sober—recorder. 

At least, that’s how things are on 
the Detroit Times. Managing editor 
W. S. Lampe, with an assist from Bell 
Telephone, worked out the new system, 
to save time and money. He did it with 
a machine called Singit. 
¢ Call and Talk—A reporter, boiling 
over with news, just calls a special num- 
ber at the Times and starts reeling off 
his story or his notes. He talks as fast as 
he wants; the Singit machine at the 
other end records.every word. Back in 
the office, the city editor can switch 
on a loud speaker and find out what 
the reporter has to offer, without inter- 
rupting. 

Later, a rewrite man can play back 
the recorded rolls, instead of trying to 
decipher his own notes. That’s one ad- 
vantage, but speed is a bigger one. Be- 
cause the reporter can talk at top speed, 
his news gets to the desk faster. And 
the phone call is a lot shorter, which 
saves considerably on tolls—as much as 
73%, the Times found in a week of 
close checking. 
¢ Other Jobs—Singit may be more than 
a high-speed reporter; it offers an inter- 
esting possibility for business. One 
wholesale grocery in Detroit is thinking 
of installing the system for its salesmen. 
At present, salesmen on the road write 
up their orders at night, turn them in 
next day. With Singit, they could 
phone them in immediately. Service 
might be speeded up by as much as a 
full day. 
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Steel Plans Electric Cables 
3,530,000 Ibs. 250 miles of blueprints over 13 miles 


All these ingredients put a $12,000,000. price tag on one 
U.S. Navy submarine—but it’s a bargain. You spend 
less than 2 4 minutes of your working day to pay your 
share of its cost! Thanks to the skill and speed of 
American industry, the price of preparedness is still 
small in terms of individual effort. 


Parts Manufacturers Man Hours 
over 500,000 over 300 over 6,000,000 


American Machine and Foundry Company derives its 
greatest satisfaction from keeping defense costs as low 
as possible. By doing it better—automatically we are 
helping to keep our freedom the biggest bargain in 
the history of mankind. 

Above figures are given with due regard to security. 


AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Executive Offices, 511 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


AMF does it better—automatically! 


CREATORS AND PRODUCERS OF ELECTRONIC AND MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT 


POR THE ARMED SERVICES: Radar antennae and drive units 
eautomatic loaders for Army and Navy weapons -elevating and azimuth 
mechanisms « cooling fans for Army tanks « airplane parts * mobile 
ovens « electronic training devices « naval ordnance « rolled and 
welded steel products « shell components « special military projects. 


FOR INDUSTRY: Tobacco processing equipment, cigarette and cigar 
machinery « AMF and Union bakery equipment « automatic pinspotters, 
bowling equipment and supplies « DeWalt power saws « Lowerator dis- 
pensers ¢ Oakes continuous mixers « stitching machines « Wahistrom 
chucks*Roadmaster bicycles «Cleve-Weld tire rims* Junior velocipedes. 








IF YOU DESIGN FOR AIR OPERATION 
YOU'LL WANT TO KNOW MORE 


The Only AIR CYLINDERS 
With All Controls Built In 


HH" are Air Cylinders so different in design that they have 
become known as the Bellows Air Motors. They are not rotary 
motors but double-acting, reciprocating, cylinder-type power units. 
Four-way directional valves and separate speed control valves for 
advance and retract strokes are built in. Only one air connection is 
needed, which can be flexible hose. 


In manually controlled models (BM Series) the directional valve is 
operated by a lever adjustable to work from practically any angle 
in any plane. It may be operated by hand, linked to a foot pedal, or 
mechanically synchronized to a moving machine element. 


In electrically controlled models (BEM Series) the Air Motor is 
equipped with the built-in Bellows Electroaire Valve, actuated by 
low voltage solenoids. The Electroaire Valve will operate at high 
speeds all day without discernible hum, pounding or overheating. 
In fact, the solenoids are guaranteed against burnout. 


Bellows Air Motors are made in bores of 114”, 134”, 212”, 354” 
and 41”, in any stroke length. 


Write for New Bulletin— Complete descriptions of Bellows 
Air Motors and other Bellows “Controlled-Air-Power” Devices: 
technical data, wiring diagrams, dimensions, application detail, 
etc. Ask for Bulletin CL-30, Address: The Bellows Co., Dept, 
BW-851, 222 West Market Street, Akron 9, Ohio, 


The Bellows Hydro-Check removes the 

natural “bounce” and “springiness” from air— 

gives the smoothness of hydraulic operation to 
air-powered equipment—but keeps the speed, 
flexibility and economy of air-operation. The Hydro- 
Check is available for use with all Bellows “Controlled- 
Air-Power” Devices or may be installed to regulate and 
control the piston movement of standard Air Cylinders. 


The Bellows Co. 
AKRON 9, OHIO 
FIELD ENGINEER OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 





Quick Ticket 


Capital Airlines agents just 
punch a button: Out whirs your 
pasteboard, and in goes a book- 
keeping entry of the sale. 


With the use of a new ticket dispens- 

ing machine, Capital Airlines has made 
it just about as quick and easy to buy a 
ticket from Washington to Chicago or 
Detroit, say, as it is to get into your 
local movie theater. The machine 
also practically eliminates bookkeeping 
drudgery for ticket agents. 
e Punch and Whir—Installed experi- 
mentally this week at Capital’s office at 
Washington National Airport, the unit 
actually looks and works much like a 
ticket dispenser in a movie booth. 
When you ask for your ticket, the agent 
just punches a button or two, there’s 
a whirring noise, and out from a slot 
pops your ticket—all punched, stamped, 
and price-marked. The agent just marks 
the flight number and departure time 
on it, for your convenience. In the 
meantime, the machine has automati- 
cally tallied the sale for accounting 
purposes. 

Capital says that this machine saves 
about 25 seconds per sale over the con- 
ventional manual method of ticket sell- 
ing. In this period of peak loads, 
Capital is selling about 1,000 tickets a 
day out of its Washington office alone. 
Adding up, Capital figures that the 
machine saves about seven hours of 
ticket time a day. 
¢ Treasurer's Idea—The idea for the 
ticket vending machine came from 
Robert P. Wright, Capital’s assistant 
treasurer. When buying a ticket for a 
movie one night, Wright was struck 
by how quickly and easily the ticket 
came and what a boon it would be 
to Capital ticket agents—and_ their 
customers—if they could use the same 
kind of machine. Wright talked to off- 
cials of General Register Co., manu- 
facturer of ticket vending machines, 
and got them to tailor a machine spe- 
cifically for airline use. 

The unit General Register devised 
whirs out a 2-in. x 4-in. pastebodtd at 
the punch of a button. If you want a 
round trip, the agent punches two but- 
tons, 
¢ Wider Use Foreseen—In its shake- 
down run at Washington, the machine 
issues tickets for only five destinations: 
Norfolk, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, 
and Chicago. But these five cities ac- 
count for almost 80% of Capital’s out- 
bound ticketing from Washington. 

If the speedy ticket seller proves suc- 
cessful in Washington, Capital says it 
will adapt it for use in other principal 
cities served by the airline. 
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CONDITIONING 





Famous chain gets year-round comfort with G-E 
Personal Weather Control— for 200 rooms or 20 


For a whole hotel—or selected suites 
only—you’ll get the low-cost, reliable 
air conditioning you're after with G-E 
Personal Weather Control. 


G.E.’s attractive units fit all decors, 
say Sheraton officials. They’re simple 
to install without extensive building al- 
terations. Maintenance is negligible. 


ead 


NEW YORK’S PARK SHERATON 
G-E Systems also in— 
Detroit...Sheraton « St. Lovis...Shera- 
ton + Philadelphia...Penn Sheraton « 
Pittsburgh ...Sheraton + Rochester... 
Sheraton + Springfield...Sheraton « 

Providence...Sheraton Biltmore 


Ventilation costs are low—existing 
buildings like the Sheratons often need 
no provision for additional ventilation. 


Guests enjoy coming back to rooms 


where they can dial their own “per- 
sonal weather.” Yet they don’t disturb 
others. Handsome G-E units are whis- 
per-quiet. Chilled water for cooling and 
hot water for heating are supplied 
from a remote central plant. 





Write now for free data on 

G-E Systems for hotels, 
apartments, office buildings, 

or see your architect, engi- 

neer, contractor. General Electric Com- 
pany, Air Conditioning Division, Sec. 
BW-20, Bloomfield, N. J. 





You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @@) ELECTRIC 





ENTERTAINMENT 


Rodgers & 
Hammerstein 


Their hit 
musicals have 
netted millions 


‘Weeks on BROADWAY [fi 292" 

Weeks OUT OF TOWN 394 U.S.: 284 Abroad 
Estimated GROSS $34,500,000 
Estimated NET PROFIT $ 4,245,500 


\ 


Allegro is only Rodgers and Hammerstein collaboration not to make 
THE FAILURE money. It lost $50,000, despite long run. 


96 


=F | 


892 U.S.: 59 Abroad 
$9,350,000 
$1,250,000 


R & H Shows 


Rodgers and Hammerstein are the 
biggest hits in musical history. Even 
though their work and names may 
prove less immortal than Becthoyen, 
Brahms, and Wagner, or Gilbert and 
Sullivan, they are now unquestionably 
the most fabulous money-makers since 
man began mating words and music. 

In the matter of contemporary suc- 
cess, Richard Rodgers and Oscar Ham- 
merstein II are at the peak of their 
profession. They are in the very high- 
est bracket of ASCAP, the Amcrican 
Society of Composers, Authors & Pub- 
lishers, which collects and distributes 
royalties for public performances of 
music. Their income as a team is 
believed to be somewhere over $1.5- 
million a year, or roughly $31,000 a 
week, before taxes. 

On the basis of known data and care- 
ful guesses by professional associates, 
the weekly net a the partnership prob- 
ably breaks down more or less_ this 
way: 

$9,000—Royalties from South Pa- 
cific (two companies). 

$4,600—Royalties from The King 
and I. 

$2,000—Royalties from Carousel and 
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$9,694,900 


$1,064,600 
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$1,995,000 


Oklahoma!, both now playing in Brit- 
ain. 

$1,500—Royalties from ASCAP. 

$500—Royalties from grand rights 
(performance of stage productions). 
These come exclusively from shows 
written before the two collaborated. 
None of their joint efforts (Oklahoma, 
Carousel, Allegro, South Pacific, The 
King and I) has been released for stock 
or other production. 

$1,200—Profits from Williamson 
Co., Rodgers and Hammerstein’s own 
music publishing company. 

$500—Royalties from sheet music 
sales of old catalog songs (pre-collabora- 
tion). 

$10,000—Profits as 
South Pacific. 

$1,700—Royalties from U.S. road 
production of Oklahoma!, revenue from 
record sales, royalties from sheet music 
sales of songs written together. 

With an income such as this—and 
the tax bill that goes with it-it is 
understandable that the main concern 
of the two is to spread out their earn- 
ings, particularly to provide for their 
estates. This explains their determined 
policy not to sell or lease any of their 


producers of 
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In the making 


Are Pushing $8-Million 


joint creations to films, television, or 
radio. Sale or lease would add little 
to actual net profit. But it would de- 
stroy—at least temporarily—the value of 
the shows as properties. By withhold- 
ing their works, the two hope to be 
able to support their heirs on the in- 
come from stock rights, etc., as long 
as copyrights remain in force. 


|. Words and Music 


As composer-lyricist collaborators, 
Rodgers and Hammerstein have com- 
piled an overpowering record since 
their start in 1943 with Oklahoma! That 
creation, besides revolutionizing the 
techniques and standards of the mu- 
sical theater, saved the Theatre Guild 
from bankruptcy, earned a profit of 
$4,245,500 on an original investment 
of $90,000 and set numerous box-office 
and performance records. 

Its original Broadway engagement of 
2,248 performances is the longest run 
for a musical in theater annals, being 
topped only by Life With Father 
(3,224), Tobacco Road (3,182), and 
Abie’s Irish Rose (2,327). Its 1,544- 
performance engagement in London 








But when drinking at public fountains 


79% prefer PAPER CUPS 


Management has found it pays big 
dividends to add paper cup service 
to bubbler fountains — for complete 
drinking water service. 


Because surveys ai public fountains 
show 8 out of 10 people prefer — and 
look for — paper cups. 

Because paper cup service cuts risk 
of contagion, reduces absenteeism, 
fosters efficiency and morale. 


And AJAX cups, economically print- 
ed, can put any desired message right 
before the eyes of every user. 

Modernize your drinking water service — 


easily, economically. Send coupon for fact- 
filled folder ““X Marks the Spot.” 


AJAX Cup Filler fits 
outlet now on most 
bubbler fountains. 
And easily attached 
AJAX dispenser keeps 
cups always handy. 


* PAPER CUPS 
DISPENSERS 
CUP FILLERS 


. UNITED STATES ENVELOPE Company . | 
st General Offices: Springfield 2, Mass. | 
14 Divisions from Coast to Coast 

| 

| 


Gentlemen: Send me without obligation your folder on 
Complete Drinking Water Service, and samples of 
AJAX Cups. 


frost re eee 
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WORKBOOK FOR ENGINEERS 
OF THE CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES / 


/) Gio) shout CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 





“FOR A PERIOD OF THIRTY-S/X UNINTERRUPTED 
years, CHEMICAL ENGINEERING uas carrieD 
OUR SALES MESSAGE TO THE READERS WE WANT TO 
REACH IN THE CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES.” SAYS 
F.J. BARTHOLOMEW., sates executive, 
CHEMICAL CONSTRUCTION CO. THe eecorp 
SPEAKS FOR ITSELF... WE'VE BENEFITED IMMEASUR- 

ABLY BY THE ASSOCIATION.” 














IT PAYS 
70 ADVERTISE 
INC.E. / 
_WHERE THE AUDIENCE 
PAYS TO SEE YOU. 
MORE PRODUCTION... 
ENGINEERING... PLANT 
OPERATING MEN PAY 
TO READ C.E. THAN 
ANY OTHER PROCESS 





WHO BUY AND SPECIFY 
ENGINEERING SERVICES, 
MATERIALS AND 
Qa EQUIPMENT. 





Seaeeeit Lee's se ; (os A BIG SALES TARG 6 
ENGINEERING MESSAGE /S "" ..FOR ENGINEERING rad 
eee 7 SiesrMareo 9S alco 
PAW MATERIALS, HOW WILL BE SPENT FOR NEW PLANTS 


AW MATERIALS, HOW 
Fs SET UP UNIT AND EQUIPMENT IN THE CA/..... 


PROCESSES, HOW TO y BIGGEST CAPITAL OUTLAY IN ALL 
CUT COSTS....T’S > : INDUSTRY / 
THE C.PI.“S WORK- = 
BOOK WITH EMPHASIS 
ON “KNOW-HOW.” 
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A McGraw-Hill Publication 
330 West 42nd. Street, New York 18, N. Y. 














“ .. Oklahoma! has had a 
fabulous history...” 
RODGERS & HAMMERSTEIN starts on p. 96 


is the second-longest on record, ex- 
ceeded only by Chu-Chin-Chow. (Ham- 
merstein, incidentally, is the most suc- 
cessful author in the 288-year history 
of London’s Drury Lane. The four 
longest-run shows in the theater’s an- 
nals have all been his—Oklahoma!, Rose 
Marie, Carousel, and Desert Song. For 
almost four years—1926 until the end 
of 1929-the theater played nothing 
but Hammerstein hits.) 

¢ Over 5,000—Altogether, Oklahoma! 
has played 5,524 performances in Amer- 
ica, including its original run, a recent 
return engagement of 72 performances, 
plus 3,184 on tour and 20 during its 
original tryout in New Haven and Bos- 
ton. When it finishes its present run 
on the New York “subway circuit,” 
the show will go to Berlin under State 
Dept. auspices as an example of typical 
American culture. After that it will go 
on nationwide tour again. 

The British production of Okla- 
homa! closed in London last fall; since 
then the show has been touring the 
provinces with the customary success. 
Productions have also toured Australia 
and South Africa, and it was produced 
in Norway and Sweden, besides being 
seen in a simplified version in the Pa- 
cific during World War II. 
¢ Beginnings—The show, _ originally 
written by Lynn Riggs, has had a 
fabulous history. First produced by the 
Theatre Guild as Green Grow the Li- 
lacs, the play was sold to Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer, which did nothing with it. 
The rights to the play were subse- 
quently repurchased by the Guild. 

Meanwhile, Hammerstein tried un- 
successfully to persuade Jerome Kern to 
collaborate with him on a musical treat- 
ment. At the same time, without either 
group being aware of the other, the 
Guild’s Theresa Helburn approached 
Rodgers about a musical version. 

Rodgers was. interested and, although 
he had never teamed with any lyricist 
except the late Lorenz Hart, suggested 
Hammerstein as a possible coworker. 
The two men met at lunch, and their 
collaboration began. 
¢ Good or Bad?—The finished product 
was unlike anything ever attempted for 
the musical stage; no one knew for 
sure whether it was good or bad. Be- 
cause it was too unorthodox to catch 
the immediate enthusiasm of backers, 
the Theatre Guild had an agonizing 
time raising the necessary financing. 
Moreover, everyone knew the Guild was 
on its financial uppers, while Hammer- 
stein, who turned out a succession of 
hits for years, had had nothing but 
flops for nearly a decade. 
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At the initial tryout in New Haven 
the general reaction was disappointing. 
Also, expenses were much higher than 
expected. Finally, by offering unusually 
advantageous terms, sufficient funds 
were raised to get the production to Bos- 
ton and ultimately to Broadway. 

During the Boston engagement the 

title was changed from Away We Go to 
Oklahoma!, and, for the first time, there 
began to be favorable comment from 
critics and audiences. Still, nobody 
dared be optimistic about the show’s 
chances in New York. But from the 
opening number, Oh, What a Beautiful 
Morning, it really bowled over the 
audience. 
e Change of Pace—Following Okla- 
homa!, Rodgers and Hammerstein tried 
a change of pace in 1945 with an adap- 
tation of Ferenc Molnar’s Liliom. They 
transferred the Budapest locale- to a 
New England coast town and retitled 
the play Carousel. It was also produced 
by the Guild and, to no one’s surprise, 
became a hit only less imposing than 
Oklahoma! After a run of 890 perform- 
ances on Broadway the show went on 
tour for 86 weeks, following which it 
returned to New York for 49 perform- 
ances. The production returned a profit 
of around $275,000 on an investment 
of $150,000. 

A British production of Carousel 
opened last June at the Drury Lane in 
London and is still playing there. It 
will move to another theater when 
South Pacific takes over the Drury next 
Nov. 1. 

The next R&H collaboration was 
Allegro, their only effort not adapted 
from a play or book, and their only cre- 
ative failure. The play, again, was a 
major departure in technique and mood. 
Produced by the Guild in 1947, it ended 
with a loss of about $50,000, despite 
long runs on Broadway and on the road. 


Il. Inspiration and Balance Sheets 


On their two other shows, South 
Pacific and The King and I, Rodgers and 
Hammerstein have acted both as crea- 
tors and producers. Since forming their 
production partnership in 1944, the 
two have become the most successful 
firm on theater row. 

Broadway shows today are virtually 
all financed as limited partnerships. ‘The 
angels, or backers, supply all the under- 
writing in return for half of the profits. 
The producer receives the other half. 
However, only the backers are liable for 
losses. 

Of the eight shows that R & H have 
produced, only two have failed: 

I Remember Mama, dramatized by 
John van Druten from Kathryn Forbes’ 
book, Mama’s Bank Account, was pro- 
duced in the 1944-45 season. It cost 
$75,000 and made a profit of about 
$500,000 from Broadway and the road. 





When the 
hazard ahead is 
CORROSION 


“IRON” 
to use! 


Approach is all important, 

when the match is with corro- 
sion, and you're shooting for an 
under-par record on mainte- 
nance. You've got to begin 
with a durable piping material. 


Byers Wrought Iron provides 
the long carry that by-passes 
the hazards of high mainte- 
nance costs and keeps you on 

the profit fairway. So don’t fall 

a victim to periodic repair and 
replacements by using low- 
first-cost materials . . . insist on 
Byers Wrought Iron. Remem- 
ber, the pipe that lasts the 

longest costs the Jeast. 


For some helpful tips on some 
of the many services where 
Corrosion costs you More than 
Genuine Wrought Iron, and 
the reason behind the mate- 
rial’s longer life, ask for THE 
ABC’S OF WROUGHT IRON. 
Write A. M. Byers Company, 
Clark Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BYERS 


WROUGHT IRON 
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We Carrollton Tobacco Warehouse 


SAVED ON MATERIAL 
and ERECTION COST, with 


STEELCRAFT suisincs 


Carrollton Tobacco Ware- 

house Co., Carrollton, Ken- 

tucky, 98,000 Square Feet 
of Floor Space 


Steelcraft 
“Custom-Engineering” 
Can Solve Your 
Storage Problems 


Carrollton Tobacco Warehouse Company needed a 
huge, specially designed warehouse—one built to 
meet the unusual requirements of their business. 
And they wanted it in a hurry. 


Steelcraft engineers were given the assignment. 
The job required thorough understanding of tobacco 
storage problems and complete knowledge of 
special features peculiar to tobacco warehouse con- 
struction such as ventilating and skylighting. The 
result—a precisely adapted, permanent structure at 
an amazingly low cost. 


Interior view of warehouse, showing 
skylight, roof, and column construction 


This is a typical example of how Steelcraft engineers will analyze your building needs 
and recommend a structure to: meet your exact requirements. No matter how large or small. 
simple or complex your problem is, Steelcraft engineers have the “know-how.” 


WRITE TODAY USE COUPON BELOW 
Contact us or have 
your architect, engi- 


neer of contractor STEELCRAFT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
write us for full 9198 Blue Ash Road, Rossmoyne, Ohio 
information. (In Greater Cincinnati) 


(O Please send engineer to survey my building 
requirements. 


( Please send me information on complete 
line of Steelcraft Metal Buildings. 





Companr 





Business Appress__—___ 


ict rrniniininne ee, 


Name | 





. Of the eight shows pro- 
duced, only two have failed 


“ 


RODGERS & HAMMERSTEIN starts on p.96 


(714 performances on Broadway alone). 
John Loves Mary, a farce by Norman 
Krasna, was produced in 1946-47, cost 
$45,000 and made a profit of about 
$225,000 on Broadway and tour (423 
performances on Broadway). 

Happy Birthday, by Anita Loos, was 
produced in 1946-47, with Helen Hayes 
as star. It cost about $110,000 and 
made a profit of $75,000 on Broadway. 
It did not tour (564 performances on 
Broadway). 

South Pacific, with a book adapted 
by Hammerstein and Joshua Logan 
from James Michener’s Tales of the 
South Pacific, and with music by Rod- 
gers, was produced in the spring of 
1949. R&H partnered with Logan and 
Leland Hayward on_ the production 
(BW—Jun.18’49,p96). Starring Mary 
Martin and Ezio Pinza, it was financed 
at $225,000, cost $185,000, and, so far, 
has distributed $1,995,000 in profits 
($100,000 more will be distributed some 
time in August). It has about $360,000 
in additional assets, including undistrib- 
uted profits and cash reserve. The show 
is currently netting a total of about 
$20,000 a week from the original pro- 
duction on Broadway (956  perform- 
ances) and the second company, now 
in its ninth month at the Shubert The- 
atre, Chicago. 

The Happy Time, dramatized by 
Samuel Taylor from Robert Fontaine’s 
book of the same name, was produced 
in the 1949-50 season. It was financed 
at $100,000, cost $46,500, and, thus 
far, has distributed $256,000 in profits. 
It has additional assets of about $40,000 
in distributed profits and cash reserve. 
The play recently closed on Broadway 
(614 performances) and will go on tour 
in the fall. 

The King and I, with book by Ham- 
merstein, music by Rodgers, based on 
Margaret Landon’s book, Anna and the 
King of Siam, was produced in the 
spring of 1951. It was financed at 
$360,000 ($300,000, plus 20% overcall) 
and cost $361,000, including produc- 
tion, tryout loss, and pre-opening ex- 
pense in New York. With Gertrude 
Lawrence as star, it has plaved to ca- 
pacity every week, grossing about $51,- 
700, at an average operating profit of 
$10,400. As of July 28, it had earned 
back $181,000, leaving $180,000 still 
to go to get into the black (155 per- 
formances). 
¢ Flops—R & H_ have produced two 
flops. One was The Heart of the Mat- 
ter, dramatized by Graham Greene and 
Basil Dean from the former’s novel of 
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the same name. This closed during a 
Boston tryout in the spring of 1950, at 
a loss of $136,100. The other was 
Buming Bright, by John Steinbeck, 
which lost $65,000 in a short run on 
Broadway during the fall of 1950. 


Ill. The Perfect Professionals 


Among their associates, Rodgers and 
Hammerstein are considered the per- 
fect professional team. As far as anyone 
knows, there has never been any dis- 
pute, disagreement, or jealousy between 
them. 

Both of them are native New York- 
ers, Hammerstein the heir of a cele- 
brated theatrical family, Rodgers the 
son of a doctor. Both went to Columbia 
University, and both wrote for (Ham- 
merstein also appeared in) Columbia 
Varsity shows. Although the two knew 
of each other from college, they were 
never close until long after they were 
established on Broadway. 

Through the years, Hammerstein has 
worked with a number of different com- 
posers, notably Jerome Kern, Sigmund 
Romberg, Herbert Stothart, Vincent 
Youmans, Rudolf Friml, and George 
Gershwin. Rodgers had only one col- 
laborator, Lorenz Hart, with whom he 
started on Columbia shows. 
¢ How They Work—Probably the clear- 
est idea of the R & H approach to their 
craft, and how they work together, 
has been written by them. In the prefa- 
tory notes to Lyrics (Simon & Schuster), 
a collection of his words to songs, 
Hammerstein says, “In our collabora- 
tion, Mr. Rodgers and I have no defi- 
nite policy except one of complete flex- 
ibility. We write songs in whatever 
way seems best for the subject with 
which we are dealing. Most often I 
write the words first, and yet in nearly 
all our scores there are at least one 
or two songs in which he wrote the 
music first. 

“Dick and I stay very close together 
while drawing up the blueprint of a 
play. Before we start to put words or 
notes on paper we have agreed on a very 
definite outline, and we have decided 
how much of the story shall be told in 
dialogue and how much in song. 

“After we have passed the blueprint 
stage, we then work together on interior 
problems. . . . It is not at all unlikely 
that Dick will give me valuable lyric 
ideas and I, on the other hand, fre- 
quently contribute important sugges- 
tions for the music.” 
¢ Partnership—Of the two, Rodgers is 
the businessman of the team. Quick- 
spoken, alert, something of a worrier, 
he spends at least part of every day at 
their offices on Madison Ave. Hammer- 
stein, a dark, unruly-haired hulk of a 
man, rarely bothers with the business 
side of the partnership. From the look 
of the profits statement, he needn't. 
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It was an ideal day for a photo recon- 
naissance mission — bright and clear 
with perfect visibility “over target.” 
Every shot should have been perfect. 


Instead, the film turned out com- 
pletely blank—the “recon” mission 
had to be re-run and the scheduled 
bomber raid put off an extra day. 


Investigation disclosed that jars 
from rough air had disconnected the 


@ Specialists in all the major elec- 
trical fields can help you solve tech- 
nical problems...can procure, or sug- 
gest alternates, for electrical items 
in short supply. Your local Graybar 
Representative will forecast delivery 
dates and supply complete catalog 
and quotation service on any of the 
100,000 items Graybar distributes. 

In addition, Graybar’s nation- 


THE PLUG THAT COST AN EXTRA MISSION 


plug supplying power to the camera. 
To eliminate this difficulty, Air Force 
officials consulted the Graybar Elec- 
tric Company. Shortly afterward a 
special locking plug — manufactured 
by one of Graybar’s oldest suppliers 
—was made standard equipment on 
all photo-reconnaissance aircraft. 
Though a simple problem and 
solution, this example points up the 
extra help you can get from Graybar. 


wide warehouse system permits 
day-by-day checks on the over-all 
supply picture—helps you anticipate 
job-delaying shortages. Subject to 
defense priorities and regulations, 
Graybar can supply—on a single 
order — everything electrical for in- 
dustry, power transmission, trans- 
portation, communication, or for 
construction. 


Send for this helpful booklet 


This 26-page booklet explains Graybar’s services and procurement 
facilities for aiding you in plant expansion and conversion. 
Write for your copy today. Graybar Electric Co., Inc. Executive 


Offices: Graybar Building, New York 17, N. Y. 


132-28 












«is Buschman Press-Vator 


Any:press and especially a high out-put 
type operates at top efficiency and lowest 
¢ost only when parts flow smoothly from the 
dies. The Buschman Portable PRESS-VATOR 
solves this problem and also virtually 
eliminates handling. Parts are delivered 
automatically and continuously to tote box, 
truck or gravity chute which conveys them 
to the next operation. 

The PRESS-VATOR is available in two 
standard models, 6 or 8 feet long with a 
12” belt. The sturdy frame is mounted on 
two wheels for easy positioning. On the 
8 foot model, minimum loading height is 7”, 
maximum discharge height 86” at an 
Operating angle of 50°. 

Put the money-saving PRESS-VATOR to 
work in your plant. Write today. 


THE E. W. BUSCHMAN CO., INC. 


4477 Clifton Ave, Cincinnati 32, Ohio 


S\ Self-Qumping 
—\ Containers 
Yo LABOR-TIME 
with 
ROURA 


Self. 
Dumping 





TRANSPORTATION 


28 Miles 
to Seven Islands 










Construction 
a 






337 Miles 
ikem fae) sm @la- 


HOPPERS 


—they 
pay for themselves 


64 Only ROURA Has The Exclusive 
PATENTED Instant Release Handle 


Rapids-ridden Moise River plots the course of the railroad that will bring out the iron ore 
1 from the rich deposits in Labrador and Quebec. 


How Labrador Ore Is Shaping Up | 


Fitting any standard fork or platform lift 
truck, thousands of ROURA HOPPERS are in 
constant operation handling wet or dry, hot 
or cold, bulky materials. Simple to operate 
—only one man is required for distributing 
and unloading—quicker and easier 
The ROURA HOPPER dumps, rights and locks 
itself securely by a simple lift of the patented 
release handle. Sizes ¥2 to 2 cu. yds. ROURAS 
can also be designed for flat trucks and in 
other sizes to meet specifications—can be 
equipped with special flanges to permit 
stacking for storage or future distribution 
The ROURA will quickly pay for itself many 
times over. 
rite toda 
ROURA IR 


1415 Woodland Ave 


for detailed brochure, 


ON WORKS, INC. 


Detroit 11, Mich 








Good news trickled out of the wilder- 
ness this week. The transportation- 
construction job that will bring out the 
iron ore from the Labrador-Quebec de- 
posits is coming along according to 
schedule. 

For years, dwindling supplies of the 
ore in the famed Mesabi range have wor- 
ried the steel industry. Unless new 
sources were found, full-scale steel op- 
erations in the U.S. would be imper- 
iled. That’s why there has been such 
wide interest in the exploration and 
development of the deposits in the 


Canadian wastelands (BW —Sep.11’48, 
p+0). A large section of the industry is 
pinning its hopes on this venture. 
Actual construction—as differing from 
exploration work—started last Septem- 
ber, at Seven Islands on the St. Law- 
rence River (BW —Sep.23’50,p92). Pres- 
ent schedule calls for delivery of ore 
at Seven Islands (via rail) in 1954. 
¢ Railroad Mileposts—About a_ year 
ago, contracts for the 365-mile railroad 
that will extend north from Seven 
Islands to the ore deposits were awarded. 
By the end of this year, about 12 miles 
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Mobile crane unloads rails at Pointe aux Basque. It will take 116,000 rails to build the 
road from its Seven Islands terminal to Knob Lake, 365 miles north. 


- me * - a 


Rock fill from a blasted section is dumped by diesel truck. In some places it will take 
many tons of fill to build up the roadbed to grade requirements. 





Warehouses and stacks of materials line the track in the terminal area. When the road is 
completed, 100-car trains will carry the ore down from the fields. 
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MATERIAL HANDLING Vous. , 
Read em 
and REAP 


SAFETY SAVES! 

Cartoons and a light touch 
sell the ideo thot sefe 
operation and good core 
of materials-handling 
equipment pay off for com- 
pony and operator. Pocket? 
size. Available in quantity. 


—, 





BASIC FACTS 

For a clear understanding 
of modern handling prine 
ciples and practices, have 
your entire staff read this 
one. Pocket size. 





, CONDENSED CATALOG 
Acomplete, compact shows 
ing ond basic specificas 
tions of the Clark Leader- 
ship Line—fork-lift trucks, 
industrial towing tractors, 
powered hand trucks and 
special handling attach. 
ments. 


MOVIE DIGEST 

Clark movies enable you to 
see at your convenience 
modern machines in action, 
Synopses of films widely 
rated “the best in the 
moterials-handling field,” 
and how to borrow them, 





These up-to-date publications will 
Wi prove exceedingly valuable in cutting 
your handling costs and in getting the 
utmost benefit from your equipment. 
They are yours for the asking—any 
of all of them. Simply use the coupon. 


ELECTRIC and GAS POWERED > 


FORK TRUCKS 


AND POWERED HAND TRUCKS. 
INDUSTRIAL TOWING TRACTORS 


a _ 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY > Battle Creek 42, Mich, 
Please send the following: 

( SAFETY SAVES © CONDENSED CATALOG 
© BASIC FACTS OC MOVIE DIGEST 


Name. 





Firm 





Address. 





City and Zone. State. 


Qn snnnneanimemesasene 
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No woven, not welded, but 

pierced and e-x-p-a-n-d-e-d 
from a single solid sheet of sturdy 
steel! It's Wheeling Expanded 
Metal—Solid Steel you can see 
through! 


Where you want lightness, use 
it for additional strength, and 
stiffness! Where you want 
strength, use it to save weight! 


Wherever you want these quali- 
ties... plus free passage for light, 
for sight, for air, use Wheeling 
ExM for its all-round character- 
istics! Write for complete data. 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY 


Atlanta 
Louisville 


WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 


Boston Buffalo Chicago Columbus Detroit 


Kansas City 


Minneapolis New Orleans New York Philadelphia Richmond St. Louis 





of road will be completed, and approxi- 
mately 112 miles more of right-of-way 
will be cleared. A 2,200-ft. tunnel will 
be finished this month. Footings for 
the 550-ft. bridge that will span the 
Moise River at the north end of the 
tunnel are in the final stages; and. steel 
is on hand for the bridge. 

At one point where the railroad will 
span the Menihek River, there is a 
considerable drop in the river’s level, 
so a dam will have to be built across 
the river and its rapids. At the same 
point, Iron Co. of Canada—biggest cus- 
tomer for the ore—will build an 11,000- 
kw. hydroelectric plant. Plans for a 
larger electrical installation in the Eaton 
Canyon section (far to the north in 
the Quebec area) haven’t been scotched 
—just postponed until the mining op- 
eration reaches its full potential. 

There are three fully equipped camps 
with all facilities for housing from 100 
to 300 men, together with operating 
and maintenance equipment. 

Contracts for 2,400 ore cars to carry 
the ore to Seven Islands will be awarded 
this year. The cars will be delivered in 
1953 and 1954. Contracts will also be 
let this year for 54 diesel locomotive 
units (1,600 hp. each unit) for delivery 
in 1953. 

Air strips have been cut out and are 

in use at two mileposts. 
e In the Field—As for field operations 
on the ore bodies, M. A. Hanna Co. of 
Cleveland and Hollinger Consolidated 
Gold Mines, Ltd., of Canada are doing 
detailed drilling on the three or four 
ore bodies that are to be opened up 
first to open-pit mining operations. 
Drilling operations are being carried 
on to make sure that the town site and 
railroad yards will not be built over 
ore deposits. 


Highway Tax for Trucks 


New York State is already adding up 
the benefits it expects from the High- 
way Use Tax that will go into effect 
Oct. 1. The estimated total is around 
$12-million a year. 

The tax, to be known as the Truck 
Mileage Tax, is supposed to distribute 
more equitably the burden of the cost 
of highway construction, maintenance, 
and policing. It will apply to the esti- 
mated 150,000 vehicles having a maxi- 
mum gross weight of more than 18,000 
Ib. operating on New York State roads. 

First step is to get a permit. That’s 
issued by the Truck Mileage Tax 
Bureau of the Dept. of Taxation & 
Finance, Albany, costs $5. After that, 
the tax is based on two factors: (1) 
maximum gross weight; and (2) a 
monthly report on number of miles 
operated in New York State. The law 
applies alike to interstate and intrastate 
operations in New York, regardless of 
where the vehicle is registered. 
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Two Fast Daily LCL Merchandise Cars 


of a FLEET Operated by 
is & St. Louis Railway 


The Minneapol 


" TWIN CITIES 


Es 
PEORIA f , 


Between points in the Great Mid- 
west and cities of the East and 
South, Less-Carload-Freight moves 
Faster over the M. & St. L. and its 
time-saving Peoria Gateway Con- 
nections. 

Typical examples of Thru Cars 





in Daily LCL Service via the 
M. & St. L., saving Hours and even 
Days of Time in Transit on mer- 
chandise shipments, are these, east 
and westbound, between the Twin 
Cities of Minneapolis-St. Paul, 
Minnesota, and Indianapolis, Ind. 


1. Thru Car, Twin Cities to Indianapolis, M. & St. L.-N.Y.C. 
2. Thru Car, Indianapolis to Twin Cities, N.Y.C.-M. & St. L. 


BOTH ... Schedule 3rd Day Arrivals 


BOTH...Are Routed via the Great 
Peoria Gateway 


BOTH ... Boast Outstanding Perform- 
ance Records 


BOTH...Tie in Directly with New 
York Central's Pacemaker 
Merchandise Service at 
Indianapolis, providing Fast 
Schedules between Twin 
Cities and Eastern Points 


For information on M. & St. L. Fast LCL Service write, wire 
or phone for 1951 Merchandise Freight Schedules. 


The MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS Railway 


MERCHANDISE TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


111 East Franklin Avenue 


When it’s lCt... 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Minneapolis 4, Minnesota 


Ship M.& Stl. 





When the new Nitrate 
Storage and Shipping Plant of Iquique, 
Chile, was opened last year under the 
auspices of the President of the Repub- 
lic, it meant a great deal to the govern- 
ment, the mines, and the people of 
Chile in improving their world market- 
ing position on a product of great im- 
portance to their national economy. 


In its first year of operation, these new 
and very modern facilities, costing 61 
million pesos, have shown their ability 
not only to reduce costs, but also to 
speed and simplify delivery of Chilean 
nitrate to world markets. 


Major economies were made in: 


1 Transferring storage from inland 
production plant to port, so that 
peak loads of railroad transporta- 
tion. and loading delays are avoided 
and costs reduced. 
\ 


Mechanized unloading, storage, and 
reloading-to-ship operations utiliz- 
ing a complete system of belt con- 


veyor transportation so that han-: 


dling costs are materially lowered. 


Faster loading and adequate port 
storage that shortened ship time at 
dock, and eliminated ship delays 
waiting for nitrate, considerably re- 
ducing ocean transportation costs. 


The entire Storage and Shipping Plant 
for the Port of Iquique was constructed 
and is operated by the Compania Sali- 
trera de Tarapaca y Antofagasta for the 
Chilean Nitrate Sales Corporation. 


tetovensay 


Tournadozer speeds bulk storage 


The two storage plants have capacity 
for 88,000 tons of nitrate. In them, 
a rubber-tired LeTourneau Tournadozer 
spreads nitrate for maximum storage 
capacity; later, pushes it through hatch- 
ways onto conveyor for delivery to ships. 
Tournadozer’s blade carries average of 
2% cu. yds. of material. Rubber tires 
protect the concrete floors. This 19 
m.p.h. dozer on rubber also does emer- 
gency hauling and maintenance around 
port and .plant. 


A survey of your material handling may 
indicate similar opportunities for use 
of modern machines and methods to 
improve your production and your mar- 
keting position. Your LeTourneau Dis- 
tributor will be glad to study your prob- 
lems and make suggestions that may 
prove profitable for you. 


r.c. LETOURNEAU, inc. 


Peoria, Illinois 





READERS REPORT 


Who’s to Blame? 


Sirs: 

It appears to me that your editor has 
fallen into the same pattern of thinking 
that the heads in Washington have 
used for years: that of grouping. Your 
editorial “Ability to Pay: Tax Doctrine 
in Transition” [BW—Jul.14’51,p140] 
demonstrates this. 

Very few will dispute that, outside of 
government profligacy, inflation is 
caused by those in the income bracket 
below the $10,000 line, but it is not 
everyone in that bracket. The fellow 
who earned $6,000 or $7,000 five years 
ago and is still earning the same is not 
creating inflation. It is the fellow who 
was earning $3,000 and is now earning 
$6,000 or $7,000 who is doing the dam- 
age, along with the government. There- 
fore, it should be this extra inflationary 
income that the government takes off 
the market. 

Incomes could be averaged for a 
period, with a specified minimum aver- 
age, and the excess now over the average 
could be more heavily taxed. 

B. A. J. Mosey 





RICHMOND, VA. 


Sirs: 

I was very much interested in reading 
your editorial on percentage magic 
in your issue of July 14th. This hits 
the issue right on the nose, and I think 
these facts should be hammered home 
to Congress with the ultimate aim of 
some day getting an equitable tax bill. 

However, I want to take issue with 
you on one point that you have made 
because this factor seems to be more or 
less taken for granted by most writers 
on economic subjects, and I think it is 
very much in error. This is the point 
that higher income taxes have a defla- 
tionary effect. 

My own personal contention is that 
exactly the opposite is true—at least 
under present conditions. I will grant 
you that if the higher taxes are used to 
retire the public debt then they might 
be considered as deflationary. However, 
in a deficit financing economy when the 
government is spending every cent it 
takes in and a little more besides, these 
increased income taxes become definitely 
inflationary. In essence, when you say 
they are not inflationary, you are saying 
that the government can spend our 
money better than we can spend it our- 
selves: I think we all realize that this 
is not the case, at least speaking from an 
efficiency standpoint. 

Figures on savings show that at least 
part of our personal incomes are going 
mto savings banks where they are taken 


, out of the inflationary category. None 
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There’s a lot of sense in looking at Blass as a 
Material to eliminate Production bottlenecks, 
Time and again, Corni 


Corning offers 
—such as heat ip. 
difference, electrical Stability, chemical inertness, 
Permanent finish and SO on. The important thing 
to remember is that Our scientists and engineers 
are solving material bottlenecks with glass today. 
Let’s see what we Can work out together, Many 
useful ideas are Covered in the booklet, “Glass, 
its increasing importance in Product design,” 
Send for it today, 
1 Cylinders 5 Sterile solution bottles 
2 Lamp chimneys 6 lighting globes 
3 Coffee maker parts 7 Laboratory glass 
4 Beverage servers 8 Pharmaceutical bottles 
9 Electrical bulb blanks 


Corning Glass Works 
20 Crystal St., Corning, N. Y, 


I'd like to have a copy of "Glass, its increasing importance in 
Product design.” 


NAME TITLE 
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Why EVERY Metal Working Plant Needs 


DoALL Gage Blocks 


DoALL Gage Blocks measure in millionths. Does every plant need such 
accuracy ? 

YES—to control tenths and thousandths, The Tool and Gage Makers 
Tolerance Chart reveals that to produce a shaft to 1.000 + .005” tolerance: 

1. The Working Gage at the machine must be accurate to + .0005”, 
ten times that of the part. 

2. The Inspector's Gage must be accurate to + .00005”, ten times that 
of the working gage. 

3. The Master Gage which checks the inspector’s gage must be ten 
times more accurate or + .000005”. 

There is your requirement for millionths accuracy—and with it you'll 
cut rejects to the vanishing point. 

This kind of accuracy is not a luxury. DoALL Gage Blocks are econom- 
ical, long-lived working tools for checking not only other gages but fin- 
ished parts as well. 

For example, with a set of 83 DoALL Gage Blocks and several acces- 
sory pieces you can make 120,000 different snap gages for about 14 cent 
each! And these are gages accurate to millionths, with dimensional stability 
that keeps them accurate. 

Ask to have a DEMONSTRATION of DoALL Gage Blocks in your 
plant. There are none finer. See for yourself. Call your local DoALL Sales 
Service Store or write: 


THE DoALL COMPANY 


254 N. Laurel Ave., Des Plaines, Ill. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE and ask about 
DoALL Gage Block CALIBRATION SERVICE 
that assures you of faithful accuracy. 


INDUSTRY'S 
NEW SALES-SERVICE 
oo oy i 





of the government’s finances has any- 
thing comparable. 

Eimer F. Way 
SECRETARY & GENERAL MANAGER, 
MARKING DEVICE ASSN., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Sirs: 

I am wondering if anyone in your 
organization read both of your editorials 
in your July 14 issue. I class them as 
inaccurate with conflicting meanings 
for the same word. The title to the 
second editorial should be ‘Deflation 
by Hammer.” I know you know that 
when a penny is treated so it will buy 
what five pennies ordinarily buy, this 
penny’s purchasing power has been in- 
creased. Perhaps your writer wished to 
be humorous. Is inflation something to 
joke about? 

The “Ability to Pay: Tax Docjrine 
in Transition” editorial also indicates 
a lack of understanding of the cause of 
inflation. I find no fault with the treat- 
ment of the tax matters, but one state- 
ment reads: “But cutting the civilian 
living standard is the core of the eco- 
nomic aspect of defense until expanded 
output gives us both guns and butter. 
If we don’t, there is only one alterna- 
tive: more inflation.” 

WILLIAM SIEGERIST 
PRESIDENT AND TREASURER, 
THE MEDART CO., 
ST, LOUIS, MO. 


® BUSINESS WEEK intended its first 
editorial to be light-hearted. 


“Thermos” Trouble 


Sirs: 

My attention has been called to an 
inadvertent error on page 149 of the 
July 7 issue. 

In the story “Japan Makes a Bid . 
there appears a picture of some ails 
examining vacuum-insulated _ bottles. 
The art lines read: “HOME PROD- 
UCTS: Thermos bottles looked good to 
buyers. So did sewing machines.” 

The word “Thermos” is a registered 
trademark, and the property of The 
American Thermos Bottle Co. It prop- 
erly may be applied only to products of 
this firm carrying that trademark. ges 
obviously, any vacuum bottle made in 
Japan is not “Thermos” brand. 

WituaM M. HurcHison 
VICE-PRESIDENT, 
KEELING & CO., INC., 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


® BUSINESS WEEK thanks reader Hutchi- 
son for reminding us that the word 
“Thermos” is a registered trademark. 


Regent Street Note 


Sirs: 
For years I have been an annual visi- 
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vgerees 


Cob nid of oxygen. by high vaeuune 


INSTEAD OF TRYING TO DILUTE IT 


F™ METAL, MOLYBDENUM— 
outstanding in its resistance to 
stress at high temperatures when 
used as a major constituent. You 
run into trouble with oxygen, 
though, if you try to melt and cast 
“moly” into sizeable ingots that 
are ductile and malleable: 


Rather; you wou/d run into trou- 
ble if you didn’t do it under high 
vacuum. Nowadays, however, work- 
ing under high vacuum at the 
4750° F. melting point of molyb- 


vitamins A ond E . . . distilled monoglycerides 


denum is not only feasible—it isn’t 
even very expensive! 


That’s due to the development 
by DPi for the metallurgical and 
process industries of unique non- 
mechanical oil ejector pumps: 
They permit you to maintain size- 
able volumes at pressures as low 
as 10 microns Hg, sweeping out 
all gas rather than trying to get 
tid of oxygen by dilution. It’s 
more effective that way and less 
costly with these pumps. DPi now 


high vacuum research 


and engineering 


builds them to handle well over 
10,000 cubic feet per minute at 
very low pressures and at far less 
cost than with older types of vac- 
uum pumps: 


For full information about them 
(or about anything else related to 
high vacuum for metallurgy), write 
Distillation Products Industries, 
Vacuum Equipment Department; 
739 Ridge Road West, Rochester 3; 
N. Y. (Division of Eastman Kodak 
Company): 


more than 3400 Eastman Organic Chemicals for science and industry 








American Blower...a time-honored name in air handling 


yee 


Birmingham, Ala., hos a conveniently located American Blower Branch Office to 
provide you with data and equipment for air handling. You can reach American 
Blower in Birmingham by calling 7-2383. In other cities, consult your phone book, 








TEMPERATURES TAMED... 


Passengers and employees alike 
appreciate the pleasant atmosphere 
created by American Blower Air 
Conditioning Units in a large southern 
air terminal. These units circulate cool, 
conditioned air and maintain comfortable 
temperatures the year round. American 
Blower Air Conditioning Units are 
widely used in commerce and industry to 
cool and dehumidify in summer, heat 
and humidify in winter. Users find this 
dual function by the same unit saves 
them money. May American Blower 
help you? 


BAKER’S DELIGHT... 


A large midwest bakery recently 
installed several smartly styled American 
Blower Ventura Fans in its new, 
modern plant. Result—cleaner, pleasanter 


working conditions, improved employee 
efficiency. Ventura Fans maintain air 
circulation by exhausting hot, stale air 
quickly and efficiently. They are ideal for 
ventilating shops, factories, offices, and 
in many other applications. All carry 
Certified Ratings and are sound-rated for 
quiet operation. Good ventilation is 
good business in your plants, too. 


NOW IS THE TIME... 


Plan now for winter heating. If your 
present heating system is inadequate or 
inefficient, replace or supplement it with 
American Blower Unit Heaters. These 
efficient Unit Heaters distribute 

heat evenly over a wide area, assure 
comfortable final temperatures 
everywhere. In many installations, 
American Blower Unit Heaters have 
paid for themselves in fuel savings alone 
within two to three years! Models for 
steam or hot water heating systems, also 
self-contained, gas-fired models. 


Whether your needs are civilian or 
military, American Blower heating, 
cooling, drying, air conditioning and air 
handling equipment contributes toward 
improving over-all comfort and 
efficiency. For data, phone or write 

our nearest branch office. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Division of American Raniuator & Standard Sanitary corroration 


YOUR 


ast uy AMERICAN BLOWE 


AIR HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 


Serving home and industry: 
AMERICAN-STANDARD » AMERICAN BLOWER » CHURCH SEATS + DETROIT LUBRICATOR » KEWANEE BOILERS » ROSS HEATER » TONAWANDA IRON 
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tor to your country. On an average I 
have spent two months each year over 
there and have noticed during my visits 
how exaggerated your newspapers are 
in the majority of their reports concern- 
ing the happenings in Britain. 

In the issue of July 7, 1951, on page 
152, I have read your comment entitled 
“Fashion Note.” I have always main- 
tained a staunch reliance on the infor- 
mation you publish in BUSINESS WEEK, 
but I cannot help but write you on 
the comment to which I refer. 

Your statements are completely wide 
of the mark. To start with, we, like 
many other firms, have direct connec- 
tions in America and get many Ameri- 
can visitors to our plant. When they 
have stayed with us for some little time, 
they all express amazement at the con- 
ditions as they exist in England, on the 
smartness of British women, and, 1n- 
deed, on the smartness of British busi- 
nessmen, They all put their amazement 
down to what they themselves have read 
in American newspapers and other pub- 
lications. I think that BUSINESS WEEK 
should make it its job to get your repre- 
sentatives in Britain to check up on the 
picture you paint under “Fashion Note.” 
Ask them to go into any of the cafes, 
hotels, theaters, or picture places in Lon- 
don, or in any of the provincial towns, 
and observe how British women are 
dressed. If you get an accurate picture 
from what I suggest, you will com- 
pletely change your ideas and perhaps 
write something in BUSINESS WEEK 
that will completely portray the po- 
sition as it truly exists in Britain. 

I am not writing this letter to be 
destructively critical. I am doing so 
merely with the thought of helping you 
to get on the right track. I read your 
publications because I believe them to 
be extremely well written and, indeed, 
accurate almost all the time, and it is 
only because the comments in your 
article are so completely wide of the 
mark that I could not restrain myself to 
preserve silence. 

A. Yorke SAVILLE 
CHAIRMAN & MANAGING DIRECTOR, 
BRITISH JEFFREY-DIAMOND, LTD., 
WAKEFIELD, YORKS., 
ENGLAND 


© BUSINESS WEEK defers to no one in its 
admiration of British women for the 
way they have made the best of post- 
war austerity. But sometimes we like to 
speculate on what they could do if their 
Sir Hartley Shawcrosses didn’t prescribe 
so much stinting. 





Letters should be addressed 
to Readers Report Editor, 
BUSINESS WEEK, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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Inland’s interest in your ae 
steel problems does not stop 


at our shipping dock. 


nr tein 


Lote try changing the 
blaubing cinvctiow’, aid Cliff 
/ 
ecently, a large automobile manufac- 
turer was concerned with results of a 
difficult deep drawing operation... 
the fabrication of steel oil pans. These 
pans were made from Inland’s fully aluminum 
killed cold rolled steel sheets. For six months, 
these sheets had been ordered to a thickness of 
.048” and cut to length 35%” x 43’’—and 
breakage had run to 3.92% of approximately 
36,000 oil pans manufactured. 

When Cliff Baker*, one of Inland’s mill 
representatives, was given the problem, he 
suggested changing the blanking direction — 
inserting sheets in the stamping machine at 
right angle to the previous direction. 

This meant a simple change in the ordering 
procedure. The customer changed his dimen- 
sional specification for these sheets to 43” x 71” 
so that the direction of rolling and the subse- 
quent direction of steel grain would conform to 
this suggested practice. 

Result: In the following six months, breakage 
was reduced to 0.75% of 30,000 oil pans fabri- 
cated. The number of oil pans scrapped was cut 
from over 1,400 to approximately 230 in these 
two six-month periods! INLAND STEEL COMPANY, 
38 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinios. 


¥ 


ee ee ert + ee. 





*Not actual name 


Your scrap is needed 
by the steel industry 
for national defense. 





gn: Ab ee GOR FABER A ERT 


NCA RAE nar ety Rd 


Avoid costly misunderstandings 
Leave nothing to memory! 
Confirm every important verbal 
message by Telegram. 

Fast! Efficient! Low Cost! 

» +» and a permanent record! 


For any business purpose 


A TELEGRAM 
DOES THE JOB BETTER 





UNANSWERED MAIL 


WOULD APPRECIATE REPLY TO 
LETTER OF JULY EIGHTEENTH. 
INFORMATION URGENTLY NEEDED. 
PLEASE REPLY BY TELEGRAPH. 


CREDIT INFORMATION 


HAVE FIVE THOUSAND DOLLAR 
ORDER FROM STERLING HORNER 
COMPANY. PLEASE ADVISE BY 
TELEGRAM IF CREDIT 0. K. 

FOR THIS AMOUNT. 





It won't go 
in one ear 
and oui the 
other when you 
send a telegram! 
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MARKETING 


| {Figures in billions, 


With this 
income 


after taxes... 


1950 
Ist Quarter 
2nd Quarter 
3rd Quarter 
4th Quarter 

1951 
Ist Quarter 
2nd Quarter 


$197.3 
197.5 
207.1 
215.2 


(217.5 
220.0 


4 NOW with this 


probable income... 


1951 
3rd Quarter 
4th Quarter 

1952 
Ist Quarter 
2rd Quarter 


$221.5 
223.5 


226.5 
230.0 


Dote: McGraw-Hill Economics Dept. 


Ihe consumer is about ready to stop 
dragging his feet. He has money to 
spend, and he’s on his way down to the 
store to spend it. 

He’s had a lot of money right along, 

all through the past few months. But 
instead of laying it out for goods he’s 
been saving it—at a rate unprecedented 
in the postwar era. 
e Slow Start—While all the other eco- 
nomic indexes—government spending, 
disposable income, capital expenditure 
by industry, gross national product— 
have bounded upwards, retail sales have 
lagged. In the midst of prosperity we 
have seen the anomaly of inventory 
gluts, cutbacks in retailers’ orders, trim- 
ming of summer production schedules 
by consumer goods makers. 

But as one retailer put it last week, 
“Most Americans just can’t stand to 
have money burning holes in_ their 
pockets.” 

There’s no buying boom in the 
making like the scare buying of last 
July and January. But sometime this 
fall, increased consumer spending is 
going to make itself felt at the retail 
counter. 
¢ Must Go Up—There’s almost no way 
for spending to go but up. Disposable 
income is steadily forging ahead at a 
rate of about $1-billion a month. This 


2 -.. people spent 
this much . 


ee 


$184.7 
188.7 
202.5 
198.4 


208.2 
200.0 


..- they'll 
5 this much at their present 
rate of saving (9%)... 


$202.0 
203.0 


206.0 
209.0 


Consumer Spending: Bound | 


alone means greater consumer spend- 
ing—even if people continue to go on 
saving at the present unusually high 
rate. 

Even assuming that they do, per- 

sonal consumption in the third quarter 
would wind up just a shade under last 
year’s third quarter, which included the 
July spending spree. By the fourth 
quarter it would surge ahead of last 
year’s rate. And by mid-1952 consumer 
expenditures would be charging ahead 
at just about the level for the first quar- 
ter of this year, which in itself was a 
record. 
* Back to Normal—But that’s probably 
the least you can expect. If, as seems 
likely, the consumer goes back to a 
more normal ratio of spending and 
saving, new sales records would auto- 
matically follow without question. 

The savings rate has been out of 
line with anything since the wartime 
days of shortages, rationing, and Treas- 
ury bond drives. In the second quarter, 
consumers saved no less than 9% of 
their disposable income. Most of the 
time since World War II, saving has 
ranged from approximately 3% to 
6%. 

Assume, then, that saving goes back 
to about 6%. In that case, as the table 
shows, consumer expenditures by the 
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Steel warehouse finds 
machine gas cutting helps fill 
special orders 
...faster— at less cost 


9% ro ae 


5 -»-and spend this much BRACE-MUELLER-HUNTLEY, INC., 
at a more normal steel distributors in Syracuse, N. Y., noted 
rate of saving (6%) a growing number of requests for special 

; shapes from customers and decided it should 

$208.0 equip itself to handle these cutting jobs. The 

$ result would be faster service to its cus- 
210.0 tomers and greater profits. 








213.0 
216.0 





to Rise 


fourth quarter would conceivably be 
running at a new high level, never 
equaled except in the first quarter of 
this year. 


|. The Tide Turns 


This picture underlies the optimism 
of retailers across the country. To a oape P ore 
man they tell you that they expect good Wiliiam Burkhardt, Airco Repre- was offered to customers requiring in- 
heonteeen lahen thx Gunes Their cule sentative, was called in and he recom- _ tricate as well as ordinary shapes. 
area of disagreement is the date of the mended machine gas cutting with an : 
upturn. Airco No. 6B Oxygraph equipped with Company executives stated that the 

Some retailers are inclined to put it a four torch setup and an electronic Oxygraph with the electronic tracing 
in the third quarter, some early in the tracing device. device enabled them to make additional 
fourth quarter. : The apparatus was quickly installed _ profits and also to handle a wide variety 

What they will be getting then is and put into operation. One-day service of cutting jobs quickly and easily. 
the steady, strong wave of spending 
that we expected to get—but didn’t— TECHNICAL SALES SERVICE — ANOTHER AIRCO PLUS-VALUE FOR CUSTOMERS 
before this. f To assure its customers of high efficiency in all applications of the oxyacetylene 

Ever since Korea, people have been flame or electric arc, Air Reduction makes available the broad, practical experi- 
eyeing the booming defense economy ence of its nationwide Technical Sales Division personnel. The collective 
and wondering when spending would experience and knowledge of these specialists has helped thousands to a more 
move up to a new plateau. But what effective use of Airco processes and products. Ask about this Airco “Plus-Value” 
they got instead was a series of violent service today. Write your nearest Airco office. 


swings—the fabulously high sales peaks 


of July and January, the deep troughs 
following them. ie EDUCTION 


¢ Surprises—Some unexpected happen- 

ings threw the guesses off. AIR REDUCTION SALES COMPANY + AIR REDUCTION MAGNOLIA COMPANY 
Instead of bogging down in shortages, = ~ ~ a ee ee INTER 

industry proceeded to pour goods out aso sige et - = — isc sm “sions 


at an unheard-of level. Military orders Offices in Principal Cities 
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HOW 
BENEFITS FROM 
DoALL 
BAND MACHINING 


Does Work Faster; 

Cuts All Kinds of Shapes; 

Machines Brass, Bronze, Aluminum, Cast 
Iron, Stainless, Hard Tool Steel; 


Gets Finer, More Accurate Cuts 


At National Biscuit Company’s machine 
shop in Evanston, Illinois, DoALL Band 
Machines really earn their keep. They 
work all the time on all kinds of jobs. 
They cut any material—even the hard- 
est steel. One job originally calculated 
to take a week’s time was done in three 
days on the DoALL MP-20. Other work 
formerly done on milling machines is 
now done much faster at less cost on 
DoALL’s. 

You can have benefits like these. Ask 
to have a FREE DEMONSTRATION 
of a DoALL Band Machine in your own 
plant. Call your local DoALL Sales- 
Service Store or write: 


Sheet steel parts for packaging 
machinery produced quicker 
by friction sawing. 


Friction sawing steel channel 
on DoALL Zephyr Band Ma- 
chine, 


Contour sawing irregular 
shapes from solid steel 2” 
thick by 14” square. 


THE DoALL COMPANY 
254 N. Laurel Ave. 
Des Plaines, Illinois 


Learn about jobs that DoALL 
Band Machining can do for 
you. Find out about blades 
for cutting every material; 
how you can saw, grind, 
hone, polish, friction saw— 
cut any shape. Write today. 


INDUSTRY'S 
NEW 
TOOLS 


6ALL ane 


U 


x 
pa 


Machine Tools . .. Gaging Equipment . . . Tool Steel... Band Tools... Metal Working Supplies 





“ .. sick and tired of talk 
about shortages that never 


showed up...” 
MARKETING starts on p. 112 


didn’t take the bite we expected out of 
the economy. With plenty of hard 
goods available, the anticipated soft 
goods boom never materialized. The 
consumer, once fooled, got sick and 
tired of talk about shortages that never 
showed up. 

Overbuying was another factor. The 
scare buying booms naturally took a lot 
of people out of the market. Retailers 
differ on just how much effect over- 
buying is still having in depressing 
sales. But there is no doubt that it is 
still having some, particularly in hard 
goods. People have been paying off 
their instalment purchases made during 
the scare booms. 
¢ Prices, Taxes—High prices, however, 
were perhaps the most important factor 
of all. In June, for example, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board’s latest Survey of 
Consumer Finances showed that five 
out of seven consumers thought it was 
a poor time to buy because prices were 
too high. They have been waiting since 
for them to come down. 

Still another important factor was 
the general feeling among consumers 
that thanks to higher taxes and living 
costs they were worse off than before 
Korea. 
¢ Change Their Minds—But now the 
tide is running in the other direction. 

It must be obvious to the consumer 
by now that prices, instead of going 
down, may well be on the rise again. 
In this sense Congress’ action in soften- 
ing up price controls may have a stim- 
ulating effect on sales. The tipoff to 
the consumer could well be the car 
makers’ request for a 10% boost in 
prices—and the fact that they have a 
good chance of getting it. 

To a lesser extent, relaxing of credit 
terms on cars and appliances may also 
help to needle sales. The question is 
how much, since it is uncertain how 
much strict credit terms hurt sales in 
the first place. The point is that con- 
sumers have had plenty of money with 
which to buy goods on almost any 
terms. It’s been more a question of 
willingness to buy. 


Il. More Cash on Hand 


Personal income in the second quar- 
ter of 1951 hit a record high—an annual 
rate of $247-billion. After allowing for 
steeper taxes and increased living costs, 
real income is still about equal to what 
it was a year ago, when retail sales were 
so tremendous retailers called it ‘“Christ- 
mas in July.” 

Many people spent their savings 
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then, of course. But consumers have 
even more liquid savings—cash and gov- 
ernment bonds—than they did a year 
ago. And the savings are better dis- 
tributed. Most families have some 
available cash, according to the Reserve 
Board’s survey. Furthermore, the great- 
est increase is in medium-sized hold- 
ings—from $200 to $2,000. 

Before long, people should begin to 
realize that they’re not quite so bad off 
as they thought. 
¢ Two Sides—In a way, of course, it 
has been fortunate that the consumer 
felt poor. His ease-off in buying, more 
than any other factor, has helped to 
curb inflation. It’s the other side of 
the same picture—the inventory pileup, 
the slump in textiles, the slackening of 
consumer goods output—that has not 
been so pleasant. 


lll. Concerned, Not Worried 


The inventory situation has been 
something to give merchants pause. 
One major department store, for exam- 
ple, says that normally its inventory 
drops about $l-million between the 
spring high and July 1. This year the 
drop was no less than $2-million. But 
that still left stocks a thumping $4- 
million over the July 1 figure of the 
past three years. 

This example can be multiplied end- 
lessly. Take the case of the variety 
chain that got panicky after Korea and 
bought a year’s supply of bobby pins. 
Again there is the midwestern depart- 
ment store that ordered an extra $1- 
million worth of “shortage” goods—and 
got every last cent of them. 
¢ Worst Is Over—In general, however, 
the inventory situation has been on the 
mend. April saw the worst. At that 
time department store stocks plus out- 
standing orders totaled five times sales, 
as compared with less than four times 
sales in April, 1950. So new orders 
placed in April were the lowest—in 
terms of units—since before World War 
II. In May stocks on hand and on 
order were down to 4.4 times sales. 
New orders were up. 

Wholesale inventories, according to 
the Dept. of Commerce, are also on the 
wane. In June total wholesale inven- 
torics came to about $9.1-billion, a 
drop of $100-million from the month 
before. 

e No Price Wars—These declines in 
inventories have borne out the retailer’s 
position throughout the period of glut. 
He has not been stampeded. As one 
retailer put it, “We’re concerned about 
inventories, but not worried.” So they 
trimmed back crders, and they held 
sales, particularly on refrigerators and 
other hard goods, where the gluts were 
the worst. But because they counted 
on good business ahead, they never 
feit that they had to copy Macy’s tech- 
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It’s the 
unseen 
quality 

that produces 
true economy 
in Gaylord 
Containers 


ylord Kraft Bag Pape, 
“by the Mile” 


Gaylord’s modern paper machines are 
turning out tons of quality Kraft bag paper 
24 hours a day, 7 days a week. And it 
still isn’t enough. 


Because Gaylord bags have received such 

wide acceptance, it is impossible for supply to 
keep up with demand under present conditions. 
Every effort is being made, however, to maintain 
output—so that shipments can be made as 


regularly as possible. 











FOLDING CARTONS 

KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS 

KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 
CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 
General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 
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Go modern- 


Hypoid / 


on TIMKEN-DETROIT 


MEDIUM- AND HEAVY-DUTY AXLES 


The trucking industry is a going concern—in more ways 

than one! Like any other good business, it is forever striv- 

* ing to give better service at lower cost! And the key to 

plishing that objective lies in this basic fact: The greater the number 

f ton-miles per truck, the greater the profits—at lower cost to the shipper! 

t’s why today you'll see more and more of America’s big trucks rolling 

Timken-Detroit Axles with Hypoid Gearing! On the highway and off, 

is dependable axle gearing has proved itself under all types of load and 

d conditions. Its simple, rugged construction provides maximum per- 

rmance—at a minimum of maintenance. 

f you build, buy or sell trucks, specify Timken-Detroit Axles and Brakes! 

‘ou’ll find Hypoid Gearing an important Timken-Detroit feature! 


HYPOI 


Bea: are bigger. More 
HEAVY-DUTY GEARING ae in contact, re- 


ducing loading per unit of contact area. Torque- 
transmitting capacity is increased. Slower gear 
ratios are practical without loss of strength. 


em 









The offset Hypoid pinion 








a 
TIMICEN 

SEND FOR THIS IN- 

FORMATIVE ILLUS- 


A PRODUCT OF THE TIMKEN-DETROWT AXLE COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


TRATED BOOKLET 
ON HYPOID GEAR- 
ING TODAY! IT’S 
YOURS FOR THE 
ASKING! 











WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF AXLES FOR TRUCKS, BUSES AND TRAILERS 
PLANTS AT: Detroit and Jackson, Mich. e Oshkosh, Wis. e Utica, N. Y. 
Ashtabula, Kenton and Newark, Ohio e« New Castle, Pa. 





“ .. It's the same old threat 
of inflationary pressure...” 
MARKETING starts on p. 112 


nique for trimming inventories through 
price wars. 

Retailers now feel that with the help 

of a little more price-cutting they wil 
have their inventories in pretty good 
shape by the end of the summer. 
e Orders Pick Up—The retail optimism 
over a bright autumn already seems to 
be affecting their orders. Rayon fabric 
mills and converters reported a pickup 
in ordering last weekend. The Indus- 
trial Council of Cloak, Suit & Skirt 
Manufacturers says there has been “no 
lack of encouraging indications in the 
fall retail activity to date.” 


IV. Could Mean Trouble 


Fall spending this year probably 

won’t rise as sharply as it did after the 
slump in 1949. But it won’t have to 
rise much to make retailers happy. 
With today’s increasing income level, 
a percentage point or two more of dis- 
posable income going into sales means 
a whale of a business for retailers. 
e Soft or Hard Goods?—How will the 
consumer spend his money? All in all, 
it looks as though the advance in con- 
sumer buying will be fairly well spread 
over both soft and hard goods. 

In particular, retailers look for good 
business this fall in clothing. Part of 
their optimism is based on the fact 
that clothing didn’t do too well last 
fall. People will make up for it this 
fall, they figure. 

Although demand for autos and home 

appliances may not return to late 1950 
levels, it should compare favorably with 
any other period. Commerce Dept. 
studies indicate a demand, based on 
current incomes and car ownership, for 
around 6-million autos a year—over 1- 
million more than the third-quarter 
production rate. And we're building 
close to 1-million houses this year, 
which will help maintain a_ healthy 
market for electric appliances and other 
home furnishings. 
e Danger Sign—At this point a red 
signal starts waving. This demand for 
hard goods can be satisfied easily enough 
as long as today’s inventories hold. But 
what about the time when they’re ex- 
hausted and when output is still cut 
back because of military demands? 

This could happen in the first half 
of next year—and it spells danger. It’s 
the same old threat of inflation. 

A war scare again, on top of the con- 
sumer spending that lies ahead, could 
spell real trouble. If people spent as 
much of their increased income as 
in the last buying wave, it would be 
close to impossible to check inflation. 
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Office overhead costs shrink when the Friden fully-automatic Calculator “thinks” 
for you. In a single operation this machine actually multiplies, adds and subtracts. 
It automatically points off decimals...even clears its own carriage 


ums 
P" ee 


a 
” 


uickest way to figure Interest. S 


is on the Iriden - Lhe 
Thinking Machine 


IT TAKES WORK 
OUT OF FIGURE-WORK 


Exxcrusive features enable the Friden to handle 
more steps in figure-work without operator decisions 
than any other calculating machine ever developed. 


i Once the operator sets a problem on the keyboard 

sa = —and touches the proper control keys —no addi- 

THE THINKING MACHINE CF AMERICAN BUSINESS tional Kemsan mstions ais soguneet £Ee Renane Rem 
matically “thinks out” accurate answers. 


You and the Friden Man will discover important 
applications of Friden “figure thinking” in terms of 
NEW YORK BANK USES FRIDENS your own business. 
WRITES GUSTAV BOTTNER, JR., VICE PRESIDENT AND COMPTROLLER, DRY Figure on a Friden NOW — phone or write the 
DOCK SAVINGS BANK, NEW YORK: “We are using Friden Calculators in . P . ° 
our General Bookkeeping Department for setting up bond amorti- Friden Man oe 7 Friden sales, instruction and 
service available throughout the U.S. and the world. 


zation schedules; in our Mortgage Department for calculating in- S d 
terest due us and in our banking department for calculating interest Pens CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC., San Leandro, 
allornia. 


due our depositors. We find them very satisfactory.” 
© Friden Calculating Machine Co., Ine. 











Crosscountry Clinic Sells Abrasives for 


Bader Machine Co.’s Stephen Bader (seated, left picture) and George F. Grant Co.’s Clift 
MACHINE MAKERS SELL: Marranville (with tie, right picture) show their machines at Behr-Manning’s clinic. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


Behr-Manning product engineer Jack Durrnan gets over a point to General Electric production men: 
ABRASIVES GAIN: Whatever machine you use, the abrasives count. 
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Behr- Manning 


Crosscountry show lets 
production men see latest in 
abrasive machinery. That helps 
sell B-M’s coated abrasives. 


Sometimes the best way to sell your 
product is to sell paaathie 3 else’s prod- 
uct. 

Behr-Manning division of Norton 
Co. is enthusiastic about this sales ap- 
proach. It has evolved a way of show- 
ing off its own coated abrasives and 
sanding belts by showing off the latest 
technical developments in the abrasive 
machinery field. 
¢ Road Show—To do the job, B-M is 
taking around the country a Grindin 
& Polishing Show. Each show, hel 
in B-M’s own demonstration rooms, is 
a Clinic on the latest developments in 
grinding and _ polishing machinery. 
That’s a lure a production man finds 
hard to resist. 

“We're taking new methods to man- 
ufacturers,” says a B-M_ spokesman. 
“If a machine is sold as a result, we 
hope we'll get the coated abrasive busi- 
ness that goes along with it.” 
¢ Boston First—The first big clinic was 
held in Boston this summer. The next 
one is scheduled for Chicago in the 
fall. From there the show will move 
from city to city, coast to coast. 

Some 165 manufacturers—all poten- 
tial buyers of abrasive machinery— 
turned out for the Boston affair. The 
Lynn (Mass.) plant of General Electric, 
for example, sent four men over for 
the first of the five-day sessions, then 


sent seven more to see the machines. ° 


¢ Small-Scale Start—B-M has been do- 
ing this kind of clinic work on a 
smaller scale since the war. It set up 
15 demonstration rooms attached to its 
branch warehouses and sales offices in 
various cities, plus headquarters in 
‘heey, iy. ¥, 

Then new methods and new ma- 
chinery kept popping up so fast that 
B-M decided to expand its demonstra- 
tions into clinics for a whole region. It 
stocked up with brand-new equipment, 
invited the machinery makers to show 
off their own machines. Sometimes the 
company head comes along and rolls up 
his shirt sleeves. 
¢ Tailored—Each demonstration room 
is equipped with the latest machinery 
of the kind that is used in that par- 
ticular area. In furniture towns—Grand 
Rapids and High Point, N. C.—the ma- 
chines usec in finishing and making 
furniture get the big play. In Detroit 
it’s machinery for auto production. The 
Chicago clinic will stress metal finish- 
ing. 

Machinery makers get tips from the 
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1Q000 MES! 


TODAY'S BEST and safest electrical circuit protection employs devices 
called circuit breakers. After a short circuit has been corrected, service 
is re-established by a flick of the breaker’s handle. But circuit breakers 
must be absolutely dependable. Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 
requires tests which prove, among other things, correct calibration, 
safe performance under overloads and short circuits, and ability to 
operate 10,000 times without mechanical failure, welding, undue 
pitting or burning of contacts. The Underwriters’ label on Federal 
Noark circuit breakers is assurance of reliability far beyond actual 


service requirements. 
Millions of Breakers 


In the past year Federal Noark developed manufacturing methods 
which enable it to sell circuit breakers at remarkably low prices. The 
trend to breakers was vastly stimulated and, in 1950, Federal pro- 
duced millions to meet the growing demand. 


Federal a Nation-Wide Producer 
Making circuit breaker protection readily available everywhere is one 
of a dozen recent revolutionary Federal Noark developments. Since 
World War II, Federal has become a leading factor in the design and 
manufacture of control equipment for light and power. 
One after another, new plants have been 
acquired to meet the call for Federal 
Noark products, and five large Federal 
plants are today operating at full 
capacity from coast-to-coast. 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Main Office: 50 Paris Street, Newark 5, N..'. 


FEDERAL NOARK 


Plants at Newark, N. J.; Long Island City, N. ¥Y.; Hartford, Conn. ; 


St. Louis, Mo.; Los Angeles, Calif. 














eta: T 
‘ourtesy. E. F. Britten & Co, 


Gets the edge on a stubborn lawn 


Everybody likes a well-kept yard, 
but nobody likes to trim grass... 
especially around trees and along lawn 
edges where it takes tedious hand 
work. To ease the strain on home gar- 
deners’ backs, Trim Master, Jr., a 
compact and lightweight power-driven 
tool is now available. 

This efficient, timesaving trimmer 
comes in gasoline-driven and electric 
models. Suction from its whirling steel 
blade stands grass straight up, so it’s 
neatly clipped. Both models are made 
to take the knocks of outdoor wear 
with vital resilient parts of Du Pont 
neoprene. Neoprene fuel hose, wash- 
ers, and motor mounts won’t crack or 
rot away from weather, lubricating 
oil or garden chemicals. And the elec- 


BETTER RUBBER PRODUCTS ARE MADE WITH 


NEOPRENE 


NEOPRENE RESISTS: 


tric Trim Master’s neoprene cord re- 
sists sunlight, scuffing and abrasion 
when it’s dragged around the yard. 
Neoprene is no stranger in the 
garden. It has proved its exceptional 
durability in garden hose that with- 
stands all the hazards of outdoor use sea- 
son after season for many years. And 
fabric gloves coated with long-lasting 
neoprene have become a standard 
article in most gardeners’ equipment. 
For more information about neo- 
prene, write for.our booklet ‘Design 
for Success with Neoprene.” It de- 
scribes neoprene’s properties and 
many of its important uses. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Rubber Chemicals Division 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 


REG. U5. pat. OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
+» » THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


OXIDATION © HEAT + SUNLIGHT + OZONE + DILS + GREASE + FLAME « CHEMICALS + FLEX-CRACKING + AGING + ABRASION 
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demonstration rooms even when the 
clinics aren’t on. Cadillac sent over 
production people to the Detroit room 
os several weeks to work on a polishing 
technique, wound up buying new equip- 
ment. That was fine with Behr-Man- 
ning; the new equipment used _ its 
coated abrasives. 

[he machinery makers are glad to 
take orders on the spot. At the Boston 
show they did make some sales. But 
even if they don’t, they feel that the 
clinics mean goodwill and may mean 
sales some day—for them and for B-M, 
too. 


Labeled Furs 


New bill will compel fur in- 
dustry to stick to facts when 
labeling skins. That means a 
muskrat can’t be “mink-dyed.” 


Congress has passed a new fur label- 
ing bill that makes previous attempts 
to bring the wolf out from under 
sheep’s clothing look sick (BW—May21 
’49,p26). The bill is now waiting for 
the President’s signature. 

The new legislation makes it illegal 
under the Federal Trade Commission 
Act to misbrand any fur product at 
any stage of the game—from manufac- 
ture, distribution, promotion, or on in- 
voices. Anyone who doesn’t comply 
will have FTC after him. 

e Glossary—The bill directs FTC to 
set up a Fur Products Name Guide 
within six months after the bill becomes 
law. The Depts. of Agriculture and 
Interior, as well as the industry, will 
help on this. There’s to be no fooling 
around; the guide will list the “true 
English names” of the critters in ques- 
tien. If there aren’t any true English 
names, it will settle for a name by which 
the animal is identified in the U.S. 

¢ Label Tells All—The label, invoice, 
and advertisement must show not only 
the name of the animal involved. They 
must also indicate whether the product 
is made of used fur; whether it has been 
bleached, dyed, or artificially colored: 
whether it is made entirely or mostly 
of paws, tails, bellies, or waste furs; 
and the country of its origin. 

Fur-labeling requirements aren’t new. 
The day of the Hudson seal coat has 
been dead for some time; it now has to 
be identified as dyed muskrat. But the 
new bill would go further, says Louis 
Weber, attorney who worked on the 
draft. Take the case of mink-dyed 
muskrat. The new bill would permit 
no bow to the minklike appearance of 
the product; it would come out musk- 
rat, plain and simple, Weber says. 
¢ Boost for Home Products—When it 
comes to the country of origin, the fur 
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EFFICIENT WORK-PLAN FOR OLD MAN RIVER 


eee now a bulwark of defense! 





OW-COST diesel power has long since taken 
over old man river... has made it possible to 
get far more work out of such arteries of transporta- 
tion than ever before. Today our navigable rivers 
are alive with powerful work boats, pushing incred- 
ible loads of oil, gasoline, coal, ore and scores of 
other defense-crucial materials. 


Take the towboat pictured above . ; . it’s not un- 
common for a work boat like this to push tonnages 
equal to four freight train loads. It’s one of hundreds 
of Cooper-Bessemer-powered work boats in all kinds 
of marine service from fishing trawlers to ocean- 
going cargo ships, 

In peacetime, diesel marine transportation helps 
deliver America’s needs at lower cost. In times of 
national emergency, as now, it’s another bulwark 
of defense! 


For 118 years, through five national emergencies, 
Cooper-Bessemer has been helping to solve and 
meet America’s power needs on water and land. If 
you have a need for defense-supporting power, find 
out about the mew things being done by one of 
America’s oldest engine builders. 


The 





MOUNT VERNON, OHIO GROVE CITY, PA. 


New York e Chicago e Washington e San Francisco @ Los Angeles 
@ Houston e Dallas e Odessa @ Seattle e Tulsa © St. Lovis e Gloucester 
@ New Orleans @ Shreveport 


DIESELS ¢ GAS ENGINES ¢ GAS DIESELS « ENGINE-DRIVEN AND MOTOR-DRIVEN COMPRESSORS « HIGH PRESSURE LIQUID PUMPS 
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‘ 
Why 

THE Hénwell DRY SCRUBBER. 
CLEANS FASTER... More Thoroughly 


A unique combination of labor-saving features is 
responsible for the greater speed and thorough- 
ness with which the Finnell Dry Scrubber cleans 
grease-caked floors. 


Equipped with two powerful scarifying brushes, 
this Finnell digs through and quickly loosens 
even the most stubborn coatings of dirt, oil, 
grease, and shavings. Special couplings adjust 
brushes to floor irregularities, to get into inden- 
tations and grooves that rigid coupling brushes 
would pass over and miss. 


To re-sharpen the brushes of the Finnell Dry 
Scrubber, simply flip the switch. That reverses 
the motion of the brushes and re-sharpens them 
automatically . . . while working. Eliminates 
the need for frequent changing of brushes by 
hand in order to maintain a good cutting edge. 


Low construction makes it easy to clean around 
and beneath equipment, and the adjustable han- 
dle adapts the machine to operator's height for 
most effective working position. 


Various types and sizes of wire scarifying brushes are 
interchangeable in the brush rings of this Finnell and, 
with other brush rings, the machine can be used for 
) wet scrubbing, steel-wooling, waxing. and polishing. 
. Ruggedly constructed. Has heavy duty G. E. Motor, 
oversize Timken Roller Bearings, special bronze 
worm gears, leak-proof gear case. 


For consultation, demonstration, or literature, phone 
or write nearest innell Branch or Finnell System, 

7 Inc., 3808 East St., Elkhart, Ind. Branch Offices in 
all principal cities of the United States and Canada. 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. \ 
L 4 ° IN ALL 

Dé ialisls in PRINCIPAL 
FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 








industry throws up its hands. How, it 
asks, is a manufacturer going to identify 
on his label the origin of every paw and 
tail that goes into a single coat? 

Apparently the more rigorous require- 
ments are the result of pressure from 
American mink growers; they feel a 
customer naturally tends to pick a 
U.S. product against Siberian squirrel, 
say. Fur circles aren’t sure it will 
always work this way. They feel that 
the American woman, out to blow her- 
self to a mink coat, will rate Canadian 
mink higher than home-grown. 

Besides, the trade argues, a new law 
won't stop the unscrupulous fur dealer. 
If he’s going to misbrand, he'll mis- 
brand anyway. 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





An upturn in TV set sales will come 
in September, manufacturers think. 
Their chief hope is in the replacement 
market among owners of old 10-in. and 
other smaller-screen sets. ‘To needle 
business, they’re introducing new fall 
lines. 

» 
Purchased: F. S. Rasco & Co., West 
Coast variety chain, by Founders, Inc., 
which owns control of Gamble-Skogmo. 
President B. C. Gamble of Founders 
says that Rasco will “‘continue as an 
integrated operation completely inde- 
pendent of Gamble-Skogmo.”” Rasco 
has 49 stores, is doing an annual busi- 
ness of about $5-million. 

& 
Seth Thomas, venerable clock maker, 
now a division of General Time Corp., 
is going in for jeweled wrist watches 
for the first time. The watches have 
Swiss movements, retail from $30 to 
$67.50. 

© 
Fair trade notes: A California court 
opined that the state fair trade law does 
not apply to the prices of goods made 
within the state when they are sold 
both intrastate and interstate. The 
court thus denied a preliminary injunc- 
tion brought by Cal-Dak Co. against 
a druggist. . . . A court case brought 
by a drug wholesaler against Hess Bros., 
Allentown (Pa.) department store, will 
test the legality of the so-called “in- 
voice legend” (a manufacturer’s state- 
ment on the invoice that the merchan- 
dise is to be sold under fair-trade terms). 


Price controls don’t seem to bother 
small businessmen. In an investigation 
conducted by the Syracuse (N. Y.) OPS 
office, only 61 out of 215 businesses 
visited in the upstate area were found 
to have filed their prices. The busi- 
nesses included repair shops, dry clean- 
ers, beauty shops, etc. 
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FINANCE 


Expanding Fastest: The Chemical Trade 


the use of depreciation funds and re- 


Fastest-growing segment of the U.S. 
economy in recent years has been the 
chemical industry. It has ballooned as 
no other trade has. 

Two developments show the trend: 

e By last week buying had pushed 
Standard & Poor’s chemical stock index 
up to a level some 20% above its 1951 
low—a performance few of the 86 other 
similar weekly indexes could match. 

e Earnings after taxes of 19 repre- 
sentative chemical companies added up 
to some $670-million in 1950, com- 
pared with but $196-million in 1945 
and $210-millicn in the 1937 boom 
year. 
¢ Plan to Expand—It looks as thouga 
the chemical group will keep leading 
the parade for some time to come, for 
further sharp expansion is in the offing. 
This week government experts esti- 
mated that the industry’s plans to ex- 
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pand productive facilities for basic 
chemicals alone (charts, above) will call 
for some $2-billion in the 1951-1953 
period. 


I. Out of Pocket 


Nobody knows yet how all this ex- 
pansion will be financed. Some com- 
panies will have to get help through 
stock and bond sales, as in the past. In 
the 1946-1950 period, for instance, 
Dow Chemical had to sell $70-million 
of new long-term bonds to help finance 
new plant expenditures of $225-million. 
And Monsanto had to get additional 
new money by selling $30-million of 
new long-term bonds and $40-million 
of new preferred stock. 
¢ Earnings, Depreciation—But more 
than likely much of the expenditure 
will be handled, as in the past, through 


tained earnings. What’s more, such 
funds will be able to swing a tremen- 
dous amount of further expansion for 
the trade’s leading units. 

Retained earnings and depreciation 
accruals of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
in the 1946-1950 period, for example, 
toted up to almost $475-million. They 
were as high as $127-million in the 
case of Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 
And neither of those trade leaders, 
despite all the money they’ve spent 
since VJ-Day in sharp expansion, has 
yet had to borrow “outside” moncy. 


Il. Outside Help 


But some other companies just as 
well fixed haven’t been able to handle 
their expansion without enlisting some 
aid. Take Union Carbide & Carbon 
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An Important Message 


on CMP 


It has come to our attention that some steel consumers, par- 
ticularly those concerned with “B” products, have been re- 
questing allotments from their steel suppliers or passing on to 
them their allotment authorizations. This is contrary to CMP 
regulations, and seriously delays the entire allotment procedure 
for you. 

Therefore, in an effort to help clarify this situation, we have 
briefly indicated below the general procedure which should be 
followed in securing an allotment. 


7 We would like to emphasize that steel warehouse distribu- 

tors are not involved with the handling or issuance of 
allotments. When placing an order with your steel supplier, 
simply show your allotment number and the quarter for which 
the allotment is valid (Example: K-2-4Q51). Orders must 
also be properly certified under CMP regulations. 














CLASS “A” PRODUCERS 


ALLOTMENT. 


CLASS “B” PRODUCERS 


source. 


product. 


UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY 


Warehouses Coast to Coast 


The General Requirements For Obtaining An Allotment 


1. If you are a producer of a class “A” product, you will get your 
allotments for controlled materials from the claimant agency (govern- 
mental), prime consumer (seller to claimant agency), or secondary con- 
sumer (seller to prime consumer) to whom you sell your product. IN 
EACH CASE, GO DIRECTLY TO YOUR OWN CUSTOMER FOR AN 


2. Your allotment application (Form CMP-4A) must include the amounts 
of controlled materials needed by your sub-contractors as well as by you. 


3. You need not apply for controlled materials used for class “B” 
products to be incorporated in your class “A” product, since producers 
of class “B” products will receive their allotments direct from the NPA. 


1. if you are a producer of a class “B” product your application for 
controlled materials on Form CMP-4B must be sent to the proper indus- 
try division of NPA. You cannot obtain an allotment from any other 


2. Your application Form CMP-4B must show all the controlled materials 
you need, as well as controlled materials needed by your sub-contractors 
producing class “A” products to be incorporated in your class “B’ 


Corp.—second-largest U.S. chemical 
firm. Its retained earnings and depreci- 
ation accruals in the five years through 
1946 totaled around $350-million. Yet 
Union Carbide had to borrow $150- 
million of “new money” direct from a 
life insurance company group. 

¢ Same Pattern—You can look for this 
same pattern to prevail in the new 
wave of expansion. Once again, some 
companies will be able to pay their ex- 
pansion expenditures out of their own 
pockets, others won’t. 

Dow, for example, has just arranged 
for a $50-million, two-year revolving 
bank credit and the sale of $60-million 
(plus possibly $30-million more) of long- 
term 34% notes to two life insurance 
companies. Monsanto will sell up to 
$66-million of new 50-year 33% income 
debentures direct to another group of 
investing institutions. 


Ill. Fast Amortization 


The chemical trade’s need for so 
much new permanent or temporary cap- 
ital isn’t surprising. It usually happens 
to growth industries. 

And right now there’s a tremendous 
unsatisfied demand for critical chemi- 
cals. So it’s believed that just about all 
the facilities covered to date by re- 
quests for fast tax writeoff privileges 
will be constructed. 

Many companies are also expected, 
for the same reason, to go ahead with 
additional expansions for which fast 
writeoffs will never be requested. Thus 
Washington experts are pretty sure that 
before 1953 finally rolls around they 
will have to revise today’s $2-billion 
estimate sharply upward. 

e Approved—To date government of- 
ficials have approved fast tax writeoffs 
for some $525-million of facilities in- 
volving more than 150 plants. Included 
in that total is a certificate of necessity 
issued this week covering a $78.5-mil- 
lion new plant Union Carbide & Car- 
bon Corp. plans to build at Marietta, 
Ohio, for the manufacture of ferro- 
alloys and calcium carbide. That’s the 
largest grant of this kind to the chemi- 
cal industry in some time. Under it 
Union Carbide will be permitted to 
write off 65% of the costs involved in 
five years instead of over the customary 
20- to 25-year period. 

¢ Turned Down—Some applications 
have been rejected for one reason or 
another. However, many of the plants 
involved, the government experts be- 
lieve, will be erected anyway. And they 
expect to see a lot of new facilities 


BALTIMORE - BOSTON - CHICAGO - CLEVELAND - LOS ANGELES - MILWAUKEE - MOLINE, ILL. - NEWARK built about which they know nothing 
PIVTSBURGH - PORTLAND, ORE. - ST. LOUIS - TWIN CITY (ST. PAUL) - SAN FRANCISCO - SEATTLE i 


Soles Offices: INDIANAPOLIS + KANSAS CITY, MO. + PHILADELPHIA - PHOENIX 
ROCKFORD, iLL. - SALT LAKE CITY - TOLEDO - TULSA + YOUNGSTOWN 


Headquarters Offices: 208 S. La Salle St.— Chicago 4, lil. 


IV. Shortages and Future 


Most of the current push for more 
basic chemicals stems from the mobiliz- 


Un Se aoe Te S = 8 ation program. ‘The military needs huge 
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-70 hands, 


with this New Bell & Howell 
Motorized Microfilm Reader 


Here is a new motorized Microfilm Reader that 
brings greater speed, versatility and convenience 
to the rapidly growing group of microfilm users. 
Manufactured by Bell & Howell and distributed by 
Burroughs, it offers many exclusive advantages. 


A new dual pedal control allows the operator to 
use both hands for transcribing data, punching 
cards, posting, billing, or other work . . . elimi- 
nates extra motions... helps her do more work 
with less effort and greater accuracy. A wid range 
of speeds, both forward and reverse, gives com- 
plete scanning flexibility to suit any purpose. 








In addition, all the recognized advantages of high 
speed manual operation are provided for facilitat- 
ing the location of random images, or for fast 
rewinding. The constant-focus feature of this new 
reader, regardless of film movement, reduces eye- 
strain and fatigue—helps make for greatly im- 
proved operator efficiency. 


Business and government will welcome this new 
microfilm reader with its many advantages. Call 
your nearest Burroughs office for complete in- 
formation or write Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, Detroit 32. Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S B urrou gh 7 
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More and better steaks come from 
Midwest feed lots 


“U.S. Choice” 


Midwest Unit Subscribers 
Raise 92% More Cattle 
Than National Average 


@ From the feed lots of the Midwest 8 
states, where cattle from the ranges are 
fattened for the market, come a large 
majority of the steaks marked “U. S. 
Choice.” 

In this richest of farm markets are 
more than 25,750,000 head of cattle. 
It’s the market served by the five Mid- 
west Unit Parm Papers whose 1,267,706 
subscribers raise almost twice as many 
cattle as the average for the country 
as a whole. 

It’s the Choice” market for 
products and services you have to sell 
to farmers . . . a fact borne out by a 
U. S. Bureau of Census study. Get the 
Census Bureau facts to analyze your 
sales potential here. Let Midwest Unit 
Farm Papers—the publications that are 


ne 


a 3-to-1 choice over any national farm 
magazine—help you realize that poten- 
tial. Midwest Unit advertising is a one 
package proposition—one order, one 
plate at a substantial savings in rates. 


MIDWEST #7" UNIT 


The Farmer (Minnesota and the Dakotas) 
Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead 
Wisconsin Agriculturist and Farmer 
Nebraska Farmer 
Prairie Farmer (Illinois and Indiana) 
CALL YOUR LOCAL MIDWEST REPRESENTATIVE 
MIDWEST OFFICES AT: 

250 Park Avenue, New York . . . 59 East Madison Street, 
Chicago . . . 542 New Center Building, Detroit... Russ Building, 
San Francisco . . . 1324 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles. 
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quantities of everything from explosives 
to jet and rocket fuels. And expansion 
of major industries that support mo- 
bilization creates tremendous demands. 
¢ Rate High—That gives chemicals ex- 
pansion a high standing with the gov- 
ernment agencies allotting raw materials. 
Generally, a chemicals plant with a 
certificate for fast amortization is vir- 
tually assured a supply of critically short 
structural steel when it needs it. 

That doesn’t mean the industry 

won’t be plagued with other materials 
shortages. It has already been hurt by 
a lack of nickel. And on its doorstep 
is the developing tight supply of sulfur. 
e Sulfur Critical—Neither the govern- 
ment nor industry sees much to cheer 
about in the sulfur picture. The most 
optimistic sources believe we'll get 
something less than 1-million additional 
tons of sulfur by 1953. That would 
still be nearly 300,000 tons short of 
estimated demand. And more _hard- 
headed estimates put optimum new 
production at about 600,000 tons by 
1953. 
e Running Behind—Nitrogen supply 
and demand also appear headed toward 
imbalance, although not nearly so seri- 
ously as sulfur. Fertilizers still rate a 
large share of the supply under mobiliz- 
ation. 

Also running behind estimated de- 
mand are known plans for the produc- 
tion of additional phenol, synthetic 
ethyl alcohol, and several other items 
critically needed for defense. 


“Treasury's Bills 


Lure Industrialists 


A big change in the type of investors 
who buy its bills has made it possible 
for the Treasury to carry on deficit 
financing without much _ inflationary 
effect. 
¢ Week In, Week Out—Treasury bills, 
which usually mature in 91 davs, are 
the shortest form of government securi- 
ties. An issue of bills matures every 
week; and every week, usually, the 
Treasury calls for bids on a new issue 
to refund it. 

Since the beginning of July, the 
Treasury has sold each week $200- 
million more bills than were maturing. 
It has been borrowing this new money 
to offset its July deficit of over $1.7- 
billion, which it expects will swell to 
$3.5-billion in the July-September quar- 
ter. 
¢ Banks Aren’t Important—Ordinarily, 
this type of borrowing would be in- 
flationary, because banks are tradition- 
ally the major buyers of Treasury bills. 
When the government sells securities 
to banks, that creates new deposits in 
the Treasury’s accounts. Ultimately, 
the Treasury spends this money and 


thus increases the supply of money. 
But, according to the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, banks aren’t im- 
portant any more in the bill market. 
The Federal revealed last week that, in 
mid-July, banks held only 20% of the 
$14-billion of bills then outstanding. 
The other 80% were mostly held by 
corporations. 
e Attracted by Interest—The noticeable 
change has come about since early 
1947, when nonbank investors owned 
only 4% of the bills outstanding. Since 
then, bills have become very popular 
with corporate treasurers as a way to 
hold tax reserves and other temporary 
funds. The change has been stimulated 
by the steady climb in the rate of in- 
terest paid on bills. The old fixed 
rate of 0.375% was abandoned in mid- 
1947. The “bill rate’ now is about 
1.65%. 


Share the Risk 


Taxpayers would bear the 
burden under the proposed war- 
risk insurance plan; and the gov- 
ernment would handle claims. 


(he Administration’s plan for war- 
risk insurance, introduced in the Sen- 
ate a month ago, has the insurance in- 
dustry at sixes and sevens. It can’t de- 
cide whether to support or oppose the 
bill. 

War-risk insurance, which provides 
protection for person and property 
against war’s havoc, isn’t really insur- 
ance at all. In order to set insurance 
rates, you need enough data to make a 
fairly accurate estimate of what future 
losses will be. But nobody can figure, 
even approximately, what damage the 
U.S. would suffer if attacked. 
¢ Previous Kxperience—In World War 
II, protection against war damage was 
considered a matter of individual re- 
sponsibility. People who wanted war- - 
risk insurance on their property bought 
it from the government’s War Damage 
Corp. through the insurance companies 
and their agents at rates set by guess 
work. The companies got 34% of the 
premium to mect overhead costs; agents 
got a 5% commission. 

As it happened, there was very little 
war damage. In the last part of the 
war, WDC extended the coverage for 
free. 
¢ Budget’s Plan—This spring a sub- 
committee of the Senate Banking & 
Currency Committee held hearings on 
eeveral war-risk bills that, in essence, 
would have set up the World War II 
system again. The Bureau of the 
Budget told legislators that, because of 
the destructive possibilities of the 
atomic bomb, these bills were inade- 
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quate. Budget later submitted its own 
idea of what a war-risk bill should be. 
The subcommittee, headed by Sen. 
Joseph A. Frear, Jr. (D. Del.), liked 
the bill, had it introduced in the Sen- 
ate. 

The bill has an entirely new pitch. 
It abandons the conventional insurance 
principle and the idea of individual re- 
sponsibility. Under it, war damage to 
property would be a general burden to 
be borne by all taxpayers. 

Budget argues that this approach is 
best for insurance companies. It figures 
that the insurance industry should be 
. left free to handle its normal claims, 
leaving war claims to the government. 
¢ How It Would Work—Budget’s bill 
is divided into three parts: 

elt gives the President broad 
standby powers, after an attack, to get 
industrial production and community 
life going again. 

e It authorizes financial aid to 
people thrown out of work, to the in- 
jured, and to dependents of those 
killed in an attack. To keep insurance 
companies, state workmen’s compensa- 
tion funds, and pension funds out of 
bankruptcy, the President could put a 
moratorium on claims arising out of an 
attack, until the entire damage could 
be assessed. 

e It sets up a War Damage Admin- 
istration to handle property claims— 
which wouldn’t be paid until hostilities 
were over. 

The bill authorizes $20-billion for 
property damage. That way, property 
owners could expect pretty generous 
indemnities unless atomic attacks are 
widespread. At the same time, the 
government isn’t going too far out on 
a limb: Budget figures that $20-billion 
is 3% or 4% of the value of all private 
U.S. property. The bill also provides 
$2-billion to help state and local gov- 
ernments rebuild facilities. 

To avoid a flood of small claims, the 

first $100 of damage would not be 
covered. And the government wouldn’t 
pay more than 90% of any approved 
claims. Further, all approved claims 
below $5,000, and the first $5,000 of 
larger claims, would be paid first. The 
rest would get a prorated share if there 
wasn’t enough money left to pay them 
in full. 
¢No Comment—The Frear subcom- 
mittee is trying to get the insurance 
industry’s reaction to the bill—but so 
far it hasn’t had much luck. 

Some insurance men undoubtedly 
will go along with the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce, which has denounced the 
bill as setting up “a new system of 
money handouts, which would be dif- 
ficult to administer and almast impos- 
sible to terminate.” The chamber feels 
that any system of war-risk insurance 
should be handled through the ex- 
perienced insurance companies. It also 
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MERCURY AUTOMATIC CLUTCH 


the Case of the Frustrated Motor 


The trouble started when they overestimated this motor’s 
capacity to withstand low line voltage conditions, severe 
overloads, frequent starting of “high inertia” loads. After 
blowing a few fuses, it finally burned out its windings. 
While it was being rebuilt, someone suggested equipping 
it with a Mercury Automatic Clutch. 


Now life is different for this.motor. /t picks up those heavy 
loads gradually and smoothly while continuing to operate 
at its most efficient speeds . . . takes less starting current 
because it reaches an efficient speed before any load is 
applied to it. 


If you manufacture or use machines or equipment pow- 
ered by electric motors (or gasoline engines) equip each 
motor with a Mercury Automatic Clutch and let it do its 
job more efficiently. Even a smaller motor plus a Mercury 
Automatic Clutch can often handle a bigger job than a 
motor not so equipped. Write for Catalog BW-22, 


MERCURY CLUTCH DIVISION 


OTHER AUTOMATIC PRODUCTS 
Cleveland Tapping Machines 
Specialty Grinding Wheels 
Automobile Water Pumps 
Portable Lifts 
Automobile Jacks 
Automobile Pulleys 


Ft 


AUTOMATIC STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


CANTON 6, OHIO 





Designed for 
making fast work 


of slow jobs 


= >is 
7 ) WERNEW BRITAIN 





BUILD MORE 
TANKS 


BUST THEM 
WIDE OPEN 


with KENNAMETAL 


Utd OR gat'y 


—it does both johs faster = -hetter! 


SMALL piece of Kennametal* on the “business end” of a 

cutting tool accurately machines tank parts faster and 
stays on the job many times as long as a steel tool... en- 
abling production to be tripled! 

A larger piece of Kennametal, as the core of a high-velocity 
projectile, will rip a jagged hole through tough 4-inch armor 
plate that repels any type of steel core! 

A versatile metal? Yes! For example: 


In World War II, Kennametal-tipped tools were used in the machining of 
over half of all the projectiles and steel parts for guns, tanks, and aircraft 


produced in the U.S. 


In the coal and other mining industries Kennametal-tipped tools cut and 
drill coal, rock, and non-metallics faster... even help make practicable the 
profitable extraction of critical tungsten from low-grade uranium-bearing sand- 


attacks the idea of calling a morato- 
rium. 

Others in the industry feel that 
something will have to be done to save 
life insurance companies from possible 
bankruptcy in the event of a large- 
scale atomic attack. 

The Budget bill doesn’t have much 
chance of getting through Congress 
this year. Congress is too jammed. But 
the subcommittee hopes to have hear- 
ings on it before long. 





stone yielding as litile as five dollars worth of metal per ton. 


Used in a machine at points of greatest 
wear—Kennametal stubbornly resists abra- 
sion, corrosion, and heat—enabling the ma- 
chine to perform accurately, much longer. 

Kentanium blades and parts in a gas 
turbine, when adopted, can greatly in- 
crease the fuel efficiency of a turbo-jet 
engine. Kentanium, a sister metal to Ken- 
nametal, uses neither tungsten nor cobalt, 

In Kennametal there is a tre- 
mendous productive capacity— 
sufficient to help American indus- 
try provide more and better con- 
veniences for all our people, and 
to build the weapons that will re- 
pel aggression. 


KENNAMETAL. 


Latrobe, Pa. 





WORLD'S LARGEST In 
whose Facilities are De 
essing and Application © 


, 4 tel is a tad 
carbide whose ingredients 
are refined by Kennametal 
Inc. directly from raw mate- 
rials by patented techniques 
perfected by Kennametal 
metallurgists. The powdery 
gredients are Pp 
to desired shapes under ter- 
rific pressure, then baked 
in temperatures up to 5000° 
F, to form a material that 
is harder than the hardest 
tool steel. 

The making of Kenname- 
tal requires only 1/60 the 
amount of cobalt and only 
1/140 the amount of tung- 
sten needed in steel tools 
that can do the same amount 
of work. 
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FINANCE BRIEFS 





Bank loans for the first half of 1951 
gained more than in any other similar 
period, though they slowed down in 
the second quarter. The Federal Re- 
serve Board reports that loans of mem- 
ber banks climbed $2.2-billion in the 
first six months, though only $557- 
million of this gain came in April-June. 
e 


Class I railroads earned $50-million in 
June, compared to $75-million a year 
ago, says the Assn. of American Rail- 
roads. First-half earnings were up, how- 
ever: $250-million compared with $209- 
million in 1950. 


Another split: Directors of Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co. have asked stock- 
holders to vote Sept. 8 on a two-for-one 
split of their common shares. 

e 


Free insurance is illegal, state insurance 
commissioner Frank J. Viehmann of 
Indiana told filling station dealers. Deal- 
ers have been giving away accident poli- 
cies, good for 24 hours, with every 
$2 purchase of gas. 


RFC is asking for bids on blocks of 
stock it acquired through loans to Sea- 
board Air Line RR. and Foote Bros. 
Gear & Machine Corp. 


Accidents cost the nation at least $7.3- 
billion in 1950, according to the Na- 
tional Safety Council. 

. 


Spencer Chemical Co. will ask stock- 
holders to approve an issue of 125,000 
shares of $50 par convertible preferred 
The stock will be offered to common 
shareholders. Proceeds, plus about $5- 
million from a bond issue, will be used 
to build an anhydrous ammonia plant 
near Vicksburg, Miss. 


Stock buyers protest last week’s boost 
in odd-lot brokers commissions on stock 
selling at $40 or more (BW—Aug.4’51, 
p102). The Assn. of Customers Brokers 
says the increase will cut down odd-lot 
trading in the better stocks. 
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One Gray AupocraPH plastic disc holds over 
an hour’s dictation. That’s more than 28 type- 
written pages —a record no other dictating 
machine can touch! 

Join efficiency-conscious users everywhere 
who are putting time to more profitable use 
with versatile Gray AUDOGRAPH. Simply sound- 
write memos, sales reports, conferences and 
correspondence. Y our office output will increase 
30% ...and your secretary will be free for 
other important work. 

AUDOGRAPH’s operation is unbelievably sim- 


ting efficiency 


ple. One flick of a finger and you’re recording. 
No arms to lift or adjust; relax and let 
AupocraPH do the work! Discs are feather- 
weight, easy to file and can be resurfaced for 
reuse up to 50 times... this means there’s no 
discarding after one recording. 

AuDOGRAPH is tops with secretaries, too. The 
exclusive electromatic index flashes a red light 
to indicate approaching corrections and green 
signals for ends of messages. Your voice comes 
over with bell-clarity...and tone control 
allows full treble-to-bass range. 


Dictation is easier — with AUDOGRAPH! 


The Gray Manufacturing Company, Hartford 1, Connecticut 
Send me Booklet 8-Y — “Naw We Really Get Things Done!” 
Name 


AUDOGRAPH sales and service in 180 U-S. cities. See your 
Classified Telephone Directory under “Dictating Machines.” 
Canada: Northern Electric Company, Ltd. Abroad: Westrex 
Corporation. (Western Electric Company export affiliate) in 
35 countries, TRADE MARK “AUDOGRAPH™ REG. U.S, PAT. OFF 
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WHELAND 


THE FOREMOST NAME IN 
SAWMILL EQUIPMENT 
FOR OVER 80 YEARS 


GOMPLETE 
SAWMILLS AND 
AUXILIARY 
MACHINERY 


CIRCULAR SAWMILLS — 
HEAVY AND PORTABLE 
BAND SAWMILLS * EDGERS AND 
TRIMMERS * TRANSMISSION 


AND CONVEYOR MACHINERY 
* 


cayeeatene Oe 866 
THE WHELAND 
COMPANY 


Sil doo ge 2, TENN 
\ \ 
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INDUSTRIALS have broken through previous high, but... 
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so far to a few selected groups like 
chemicals, oils, tire and rubber shares, 
and ethical —o (page 131). Further- 
more, since a lot of the buying has 
been for long-term investment, mar- 
kets in these favorite stocks have got a 
bit thin. 

Not everyone in Wall Street is pes- 


simistic, naturally. If everybody agreed, 
there would be no market. You 
can find analysts who think another 
burst of inflation will be along fairly 
soon. 

These analysts believe further that 
this is what is tending to push stocks 
upward. 





1950 Phase 
Pre- 1950 
Korean Year- 
Stock Index Level end 
Tires, rubber goods 235 292.9 
“War” stocks 137 169.8 
Fertilizer. ..... 260 337.1 
Oil : : 193 230.4 
Rayon...... 406 539.6 
0 


PRO a i asi A 415 568 
Mining, smelting owas 82.5 108 
Lead, sinc. ........ : 89 128 
Ethical drugs........ 3 165 
Air transport erie 339 


Bituminous coal : 3 404. 
Woolen goods 156 
Railroads ; 144 
Copper cone 166 
Chemicals 209 


Distillers 3 485.8 
Metal fabricating 146 
Agricultural machinery 

Machinery 

Capital goods stocks 


Railroad equipment 
Glass containers 
Aircraft manufacturing 
All industrials 

Leather 

Sugar 


COMPOSITE INDEX... 


Shipbuilding 

Steel 

Cotton goods 
Proprietaries, cosmetics. 
Low price commons 
Department stores 


Mail order, general chains 
Building materials 
Shipping 

Electrical equipment 
Motion pictures 


Office, business equipment 

High grade commons : 138 
“‘Peace”’ stocks........ " 164.5 
Auto parts, accessories. .. 3 139 
Consumers’ goods stocks.. . 160 


Natural gas 

Foods 148 
Printing, publishing 

Utilities alee dite 5 106 
Metal containers . . 74 


Food chains 241 
Shoes.... 116 
Television, electronics 3 199 
Automobile... era 77 181 
5¢, 10¢, $1 chains... 125 
Finance compani*s. . . 97.: 
Carpets, rugs eis 13¢ 
Tobacco ‘ 2 ‘ 80.3 
Confectionery... ; J 122 


NB All gains figured on basis of “ 





“Korean Market” Leadership Shifts 


o———-Standard & Poor's Weekly Indexes (1935-39 = 100)————~ 
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Gold mining (U.S.)....... r 54 —23.3 
Soft drinks 30.3 106 —18.3 


Pre- Korean level’’. 


1951 Phase Total 
1950 “ Korean 
Year- Recent Market” 
end Level Gain Gain 
292 *416. $2.2% 76 
169. *243 53.2 76 
337. 441 39.8 69 
230 *294. 33.3 52 
$39 *609 17.1 49 


568 601. 
108 117. 
128 128. 
165 *274 
339. 352 


404. ; 418. 
156 138. 
144 146. 
166 170. 
209. *251 


462 
146. *158 
160. 174 
157 
188 
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A COMPLETE 


‘Fabrication by Welding 


SERVICE * 


DESIGNING 
ENGINEERING 
METALLURGICAL 
PRODUCTION 


This “AMWELD” team will 
work with and for you on 
your products or components 
that require fusion or resist- 
ance welding of ferrous or 
non-ferrous metals. 


Let us show you what we do 
and how we do it. Just drop a 
line to our Products Develop- 
ment Division for our new, 
interesting, illustrated catalog 
that tells the whole story. 


“(te 
AMERICAN WELDING 
& MANUFACTURING CO. 

380 DIETZ ROAD 
WARREN, OHIO 








POLY-KOTE 
MAGNIFIED 180 
DIAMETERS 
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KELITE POLY-KOTE IS 
FIRST CHOICE FOR PREPARING 
IRON AND STEEL FOR PAINT 


Poly-Kote provides superior 
bonding for paint. 

Poly-Kote eliminates chromic 
acid treatment. 

Poly-Kote gives better resistance 
to rusting. 

Poly-Kote is easy to apply—brush, 
spray, dip. 
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IN YOUR COAT 


Suits, coats and dresses for 
every member of the fomily 
jook better, fit better and 
wear better when they cre 
interlined with Armo Hair 
Coenvas* interfacings, of which 
goat hair is the prime ingred- 
jent. That's why better 
monvfacturers use it, quality 
stores specify it and fashion- 
wise, valve-wise consumers 
look for it. 


your assurance of absolute shape- 
retention for the life of the garment 


Look for this Tag 
on Lodies’ Suits 
and Dresses 


look for this 
Pocket Insert In 
Men's Suits 
and Coots 
*Hoirves 


SHEERR BROS. & CO., INC. 
BROADWAY. NEW YORK 18.N Y 


ad 
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DEFENSE BUSINESS 





What's Wrong With CMP? 


NPA will audit industry records in attempt to ferret out 
reason materials supplies are not in line with allotments. Officials 


suspect violation of rules is the answer. 


If businessmen will only “play the 
game according to Hoyle,’ the Con- 
trolled Materials Plan will be working 
smoothly within 60 days. CMP’s top 
managers think that’s true, even about 
industry’s No. 1 squawk over controls 
—that mills won't accept CMP-ap- 
proved orders. Actually, a mill has to 
accept CMP-approved orders until its 
order board is alled; after that, it must 
reject any additions. 

Right now the officials who run 
CMP are putting compliance men in 
the field for a quick audit of industry 
records to see to it that the rules are 
abided by. They believe the audit will 
do a double job: (1) disclose important 
infractions of CMP regulations, and 
(2) restore cashier-check status to allot- 
ment paper, which at the moment 
seems worthless. 

There is nothing random about these 
compliance adults, though the official 
indicated there was. 
They are being made on the biggest 
1,000 users of steel, copper, and alumi- 
num-—the giants that consume 80% of 
the controlled materials. 

CMP officials don’t think the big 
companies are the only offenders. The 
big ones are being checked first simply 
because they are most important in 
terms of metal. And it’s the seeming 
disappearance of metal tinder CMP op- 
erations that has.thrown a lot of indus- 
tries onto a lean-ribs diet when they had 
expected to get some fat. 
¢ No Match—In theory, CMP allots 
only as much steel, copper, and alumi- 
num as is available. So technically 
there should be no jamup in filling all 
approved production schedules. 

A check by BUSINESS WEEK corre- 
spondents in important industrial cen- 
ters, however, shows the theory simply 
isn’t working out. Business is having 
serious trouble placing approved orders. 
At least one key mobilization agency— 
Defense Electric Power Administration 
—is so concerned that it is making its 
own study of orders rejected by mills. 

The most obvious explanation for the 
trafic jar at producers’ orders boards 
is that CMP. issued allotments for a 
lot more material than the mills can 
produce. This is the accusation of most 
CMP critics in Washington and in 
industry. 


For a time, some top CMP analysts 
wondered whether this explanation 
might be correct—at least for copper, 
and perhaps for steel (BW —Jul.14°51, 
p120). Now they have a new batch of 
unreleased figures that show, they say, 
that allotments as issued can all be 
cashed for good, sound steel, copper, 
and aluminum. What really is wrong, 
they are convinced, is that widespread 
violations of key CMP rules temporarily 
are inflating orders on producers’ books. 
¢ Behind the Audit—It’s this inflation 
that they think compliance auditors 
will puncture. Here are the infractions 
auditors are going toe look for, in par- 
ticular: 

¢ Failure of users of controlled ma- 
terials to cancel orders placed prior to 
CMP, but not approved under CMP 
allotments. 

¢ Multiple ordering—placing an ap- 
proved CMP order in more than one 
mill. 

¢ Bunching approved orders for a 
whole quarter in a single month, vio- 
lating the regulation that not more than 
35% of a quarter’s material should be 
ordered for delivery in a single month. 
CMP brass thinks this is one of the 
big reasons. why the September order 
boards of many mills were filled in a 
few weeks’ time, leaving latecomers 
with paper that they have not been 
able to trade for metal. 

One top CMP boss thinks the audit 
will turn up so much free space on 
order boards that the confusion will be 
over in 60 days. 

CMP is so sure it is right that it 
probably won’t do a lot of good—now at 
least—to complain to Washington that 
you can’t get a mill to accept your ap- 
proved order. Likely as not, CMP will 
simply tell you to keep on trying—that 
the mill capacity is there and it’s up to 
you to find it. 
¢ Imbalance Blamed—The situation is 
different with complaint No. 2—that al- 
lotments of steel, copper, and alumi- 
num don’t balance. 

One maker of heavy industrial equip- 
ment has a copper allotment sufficient 
for 488 units, aluminum for 473, and 
alloy steel for only 405. Another got 
enough steel to fill his entire authorized 
production schedule, but enough brass 
to make only a third of it. Several 
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Again, as before Pearl 
Harbor, Reynolds was 
first in publicly proclaim- 
ing with this advertise- 
ment: “America needs 
more aluminum!” 
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From The New York Times 


OCTOBER 
1750 


National Security Re- 
sources Board and alu- 
minum producers meet to 
plan expansion, 


From The New York Times 


NOVEMBER 
1750 


First expansion agreement 
announced...Reynolds to 
add 100,000 tons of new 








capacity. 


/ 


—— WITH NEW ALUMINUM 


CAPACITY IN PRODUCTION 


LIONS, 
oF 


Reynolds is proud to announce the 
first new aluminum capacity actually 
completed and in production under 
the current expansion program... 
50,000,000 Ibs. a year additional now 
pouring from the new facilities at 
Jones Mills, Arkansas, and Troutdale, 
Oregon. 

This first increase goes only a small 
way toward the rapid increase in de- 
mand. Military uses multiply as dra- 
matically as civilian uses... planes, 
rocket tubes, pontoon bridges, PT 
boats, thousands of vital parts for 
tanks and trucks, miles of foil to pro- 
tect food and medical supplies. But 
more aluminum is on the way. Con- 
struction proceeds apace cn Reynolds 





great new plant in San Patricio 
County, near Corpus Christi, Texas 
... to produce 150,000,000 Ibs. a year, 
privately financed. And further new 
capacity is being built by other alu- 
minum companies, 

This is a symbol of action in a 
vital U. S. program designed to meet 
civilian as well as military needs. We 
all face the double job of fighting 
shortages and inflation while we fight 
aggression. Reynolds will continue to 
work at that double job full time, 
full speed. 


Reynolds Metals Company, 
General Sales Office, Louisville 1, Ky. 
Executive Offices, Richmond 19, Va. 


REYNOLDS IS FIRST 
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The ding primary P of Reynolds 
Metals Company—a historic chapter in the compony's 32 
years of continuing growth. - 


— Reynolds Wrap is 
“‘all-out"’ for defense 
Return Flight 
oa Guaranteed 


REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 
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LOW-COST 
TROUBLE-FREE 
OPERATION 


results from 
HIGH MAN-HOUR 
PRODUCTION 


in this debt-free state where old- 
fashioned Americanism is basic! 


*, .. The EXACT CENTER of the 
country with splendid transporta- 
tion in every direction looms up 
as today’s ideal plant location” 
. + + @ consensus resulting from 
current industrial surveys. 


For Complete information 
as to TAXES, LABOR SUPPLY, 
POWER, NATURAL GAS and 
WATER, please address 


Dept. N 


NEBRASKA RESOURCES DIVISION 
STATE CAPITOL 


LINCOLN 


“You're almost as fast as an 
Aeroquip ‘Breakaway’ Coupling.” 


@ Nothing's as fast as an Aeroquip 
“Breakaway” in action. The “Breakaway” 
connects pressure and return lines between 
hydraulically-operated farm implement 
and tractor. A tug on either hose line 
causes the “Breakaway” to separate with- 
out breaking hose lines and with nary a 
drop of hydraulic fluid lost. 


=w\eroquip 


FLEXIBLE HOSE LINES 
DETACHABLE, REUSABLE FITTINGS 
SELF-SEALING COUPLINGS 
“BREAKAWAY" @ HYDRAULISCOPE 


AEROQUIP CORPORATION, JACKSON. MICH. 








companies reported copper running 
25% under comparable allotments for 
steel and aluminum. 

This “leaves a lot of steel lying 
around,” one manufacturer pointed out. 
Under CMP rules, you are supposed to 
report overallotments so unused ma- 
terial won't stay idle. If the allotments 
are seriously out of line—somewhere 
over 10% or 15% —you can ask for 
more of the material you are light on, 
with some chance of getting it. In 
cases where the lack of balance is a 
narrow one, CMP probably won't do 
any adjusting upward for you. 
¢ Whipping Boy—A certain amount of 
confusion, centering around both com- 
plaints No. 1 and No. 2, was expected 


Strategic Stockpile 


by the CMP staff. Under the plan, 
one man’s ‘allotment is as good as an- 
other's, which means if a new customer 
gets to a mill first, he'll be on the order 
board first. That may crowd an old 
customer off. 

In addition, CMP staffers suspect 
there may be some psychological ex- 
planations for the outbreak of criticism. 
CMP makes a convenient alibi to the 
boss if materials receipts aren’t jibing, 
no matter what the cause. And they 
suspect CMP is being blamed for some 
summer layoffs that would be taken as 
normal any other year. They think time 
will take care of criticism of this sort— 
another reason for their confidence that 
60 days will see CMP over the hump. 


Gets One Boss 


Jess Larson will head new Defense Materials Procurement 
Agency to plug drain on metals, speed minerals expansion. 


Instead of building up the defense 
stockpile for a future, all-out war, the 
U.S. has been diverting critical ma- 
terials from it in order to maintain 
industrial production at current rates. 
That's the big reason why Jess Larson 
will have a new job when he gets back 
from Europe. 

Che Oklahoma trouble-shooter will 
step out of his snug job as General 
Services Administration boss into what 
may turn out to be as hot a spot as 
any in the mobilization. setup—head of 
the new Defense Materials Procure- 
ment Agency. 
¢ Lost Ground—The tipoff of trouble 
ahead came in the new stockpile re- 
port to Congress. It showed a dollar 
gain toward the over-all objective: We 
are $700-million nearer the goal now 
than six months ago. But in terms of 
really scarce and critical materials, we 
have lost ground. 

How much ground is 
course. But you can get some idea by 
looking at what’s happened to copper. 
The trend began earlier in the year 
when the amount of the metal taken 
for stockpile was cut in half—from 26,- 
000 tons to 13,000 tons per month. 
Next came instructions to suppliers to 
suspend shipments in the third quarter. 
Now processors and fabricators are say- 
ing that an outright draft on the stock- 
pile for 100,000 tons is necessary to 
restore inventories and keep industry 
going at the current rate. Trade guesses 
are that the government has some- 
thing over 500,000 tons. 

Phe stockpile report cites no spe- 
cific figures. It does say that some ma- 
terials have been diverted to relieve 
production bcettlenecks and that the 
rate of delivery of others has been cut 
down. 

Tungsten is probably one of those 


secret, of 





affected. The stockpile watch-dogs—Sen. 
Lyndon Johnson's preparedness sub- 
committee—calls the tungsten situation 
“desperate.” ‘The take of tin was cut a 
third in June, and previous goals had 
not been reached. Acquisition of chro- 
mite is lagging despite big imports. 
Nickel, cobalt, and molybdenum have 
been under terrific pressure; supplies 
may have dwindled. 

¢ Central Authority—Larson’s job will 
be to centralize authority over stock- 
piling and minerals expansion; up to 
now it has been scattered among a 
fistful of agencies, including Interior 
Dept., Defense Minerals Administra- 
tion, DPA, NPA, OPS, RFC, and ECA. 
Chief mobilizer Charles E. Wilson has 
actually been calling the turn on stock- 
piling and expansion policy, but indi- 
rectly through DPA. Now Larson will 
centralize that control as part of the 
Wilson team. 

Larson undoubtedly will have to 
answer to Congress for the present 
stockpile policy. In addition, he inherits 
the politically hot minerals expansion 
program, which has been stalled in the 
Defense Minerals Administration. Lack 
of centralized authority has been 
DMA’s trouble. Mining-state _politi- 
cians, who have demanded freer use of 
public funds to expand domestic out- 
put, will welcome Larson’s job as a 
clear target they can shoot at. 
¢ Central Enough?—It may turn out 
that the centralization of authority un- 
der Larson is still insufficient to 
straighten out either stockpile acquisi- 
tion or expansion of production. Wil- 
son’s DPA retains top authority over 
how much material industry needs and 
how much government money will go 
into expansion. RFC still has a_ big 
voice in tin acquisition, and ECA still 
runs Marshall Plan projects. 
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I thought STABILIZED ZIRCONIA was a run-down race horse 
... until I got the facts from Norton 


Now I Know: 


Stabilized Zirconia is the latest and 
most sensational development in 
fused refractory material. Produced 
in commercial quantities only by 
Norton Company, it has improved 
and accelerated a number of indus- 
trial processes by allowing the use of 
temperatures as high as 4700°F. Its 
extraordinary refractoriness, chemi- 
cal stability and thermal insulation 
properties at high temperatures 
have greatly advanced processing 
techniques. 


Firms with high-temperature prob- 
lems complicated by chemical, elec- 
trical, and physical variables look 
first to Norton, pioneers for 40 years 
in the engineering of special refrac- 
tories. You'll understand why when 
you read Norton Bulletin 151. For 
your free copy, contact your nearby 
Norton representative, or write to 
NORTON COMPANY, New Bond 
Street, Worcester 6, Mass. 


*Trade-Marks Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and Foreign Countries 


IN GAS GENERATORS, walls of Norton 
CRYSTOLON*® silicon carbide brick outlast fire 
clay brick walls 4 to 1. They're so hard and dense 
that slag can't penetrate. The result? Down-time 
and cleaning time are reduced; maximum gas 
production is maintained. 





IN FILTERING OPERATIONS, strong, weor 
resistant porous plates and tubes of Norton 
ALUNDUM * fused alumina outlast other mediums 
by a wide margin. They are very slightly af- 
fected by the acid and weakly alkaline con- 
ditions normally encountered in commercial ap- 
plications. 
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Special REFRACTORIES 


Making better products to make other products better 


Cenadian 


A. P. GREEN FIRE BRICK CO., 


Representotive 


Ltd. TORONTO, ONTARIO 








WRITE FOR CASE 
STUDY REPORT 
No. 291 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 
of The Baker-Raulang Company 
1204 West 80th Street «¢ Cleveland 2, Ohio 
In Canada: 
Railway and Power Engineering Corp., Ltd. 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 








CHECKLIST: 
Defense Regulations 





The following listing and condensed 
description cover all the materials and 
price-control regulations issued by the 
defense agencies during the preceding 
week. 

Full texts of the materials orders may 
be obtained from National Production 
Authority, Washington 25, or from any 
Dept. of Commerce regional office. 

Full texts of the price orders may be 
had from the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion, Washington 25, or from the re- 
gional OPS office in your arca. 


Materials Orders 


Sole leather: Revokes order restricting 
sole-leather cutting, due to a reschedul- 
ing of military procurement and an in- 
crease in the supply of cow hides and 
skins. M-34 Revocation (July 31). 

CMP: Amends Reg. | to make clear 
that a mill may not accept an author- 
ized controlled material order if it 
cannot be filled during the calendai 
quarter for which it is valid, unless it 
is revalidated for a subsequent quarter. 
CMP Reg. 1, Amend. 2 (Aug. 1). 

Consumer durable goods: Permits 
greater flexibility in use of iron and 
steel quotas, but makes no change in 
total amount of iron or steel permitted 
users during the third quarter. M-47A 
as amended (Aug. 2). 

Hides: Extends for two months the 
regulation on processing certain hides 
and skins. Increases amounts permitted 
to be processed to 600% of the 1950 
base period for the five-month period, 
May 1-Sept. 30, 1951. M-62, Amend. 
2 (Aug, 1). 

Softwood plywood: Increases the 
amount of softwood plywood that man- 
ufacturers must set aside each month. 
M-63 as amended (Aug. 3). 

Printing plates: Rules that these shall 
be classified as operating supplies by the 
owner of the plates (whether he is an 
advertiser, advertising agency, publisher, 
or printer) and that he may use a 
DO-MRO rating to obtain them. CMP 
Reg. 5, Dir. 1 (Aug. 3). 

Mining industry MRO: Permits min- 
ing industry to use allotment symbol 
H-6 and the priority rating DO-H-6 to 
obtain limited quantities of controlled 
materials, as well as products and ma- 
terials other than controlled materials 
for MRO use and minor capital addi- 
tions. M-78 (Aug. 6). 

Laboratory priorities aid: Liberalizes 
priorities assistance to scientific «nd 
technical laboratories by permitting in- 
stitutions, companies, and government 
agencies operating more than one lab- 
oratory to treat each lab separately in 





applying for priorities aid. M-71 as 
amended (Aug. 6). 

Steel: Requires stcel mills to supply 
distributors and convertors with certain 
minimum amounts of materials. Dir. 2 
to M-l and Dir. 2 to M-6 (Aug. 2). 
Establishes increased percentages of 
iron and steel products to be set aside 
by mills as a reserve to fill rated orders. 
M-1, Amend. | (Aug. 2). 

Construction: Revokes basic construc- 
tion order, replacing it with new regu- 
lations that tighten controls over larger 
building projects; removes necessity of 
applications to NPA for permission to 
begin construction or get allotments of 
materials for building or projects using 
small amounts of steel, copper, and 
aluminum. M-4A; M-4 Revoked; Del. 
14 as amended; Del. 7 Revoked; CMP 
Reg. 6, Dir. 1; CMP Reg. 6 as 
amended; M-74 as amended (Aug. 3). 


Pricing Orders 


Pork loins: Scts dollars-and-cents ccil- 
ings on pork loins weighing 16 Ib. or 
less. GCPR, SR 47 (effective July 31). 

Canned fruits and berries: Permits 
price adjustments for changes in raw ma- 
terial costs, sugar costs, etc. for the 
canned fruit and berry industry. CPR 
56 (effective July 31). 

Antifreeze: Sets dollars-and-cents ceil- 
ings on three standard types of anti- 
freeze applicable to retail sales and sales 
to retail dealers. CPR 57 (effective Aug. 
6). 

Scrap rubber: Sets dollars-and-cents 
ceilings on scrap tires, tire parts, and 
scrap tubes, and fixes ceilings on other 
kinds of scrap rubber for each seller on 
the basis of his selling price between 
Nov. 15 and Dec. 31, 1950. CPR (ef- 
fective July 30). 

Reclaimed rubber: Sets dollars-and- 
cents ceilings on 14 major grades of 
reclaimed rubber and provides means 
for pricing other grades. CPR 58 (effec- 
tive Aug. 6). ‘ 

Zinc: Sets dollars-and-cents ceilings 
on remelt zinc. GCPR, SR 48 (effec- 
tive Aug. 6). 

Tires and tubes: Determines maxi- 
mum price for private-brand tires and 
tubes by adding to the manufacturers’ 
cost the percentage markup that he had 
on sales to a particular buyer during a 
90-day accounting period between Jan. 
1 and June 30, 1950. CPR 62 (effective 
Aug. 1). 

Copper and brass mill scrap: Rolls 
back prices of all grades of copper alloy 
scrap and brass mill scrap containing 
tin. CPR 46, Amend. 1; CPR 47, 
Amend 1 (effective Aug. 6). 

Castings: New regulation covers sales 
by producers of metal castings. CPR 60 
(effective Sept. 1). 

Fat and oils: Places export sales of all 
fats and oils and their finished products 
under CPR 61 (export ceiling price reg- 
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. «but here's where you male-or- break your schedule 


Just look below. You’ll see why production men swear by Remington 
Rand Sched-U-Graph. This down-to-earth device shows you, graph- 
ically, how close each job is to schedule — in time to take action if 
action is needed. 

Sched-U-Graph helped plants do “the impossible” in World War 
II. It is helping them again today . . . on all types of production and 
machine load problems. We’ll rush without obligation our 32-page 
Sched-U-Graph Handbook (KD 341) if you’ll just phone or write: 
Room 1261, 315 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 10. Remington Rand Inc. 


hors how Sche-U-Graph duction Contol works 


Top line on this Sched-U-Graph represents a _ today’s date, and shows how much work should 
pump assembly — each line below, one compo- __ be done. In this case, all components but one— 
nent part. On each line is recorded, in advance, _ the totalizer door — are on or ahead of sched- 
each day’s production quota and the total to _ule, but the whole assembly is delayed. You see 
date. The sliding bar signals show work actu- the delinquent in a flash, and know exactly 
ally completed. The black vertical line indicates | where corrective action is needed. 





PUMP—MOTOR DRIVEN 
ECCENTRIC 
TOTALIZER DOOR 
EAR HINGE PIN SUPPORT 
SET-BACK COUPLING ROD 
1142 RESET HANDLE SHAFT 
> CORNEN POST 
L_ GLASS "ANEL RETAINER 
MIXER BODY ASSEMBLY 
RIVET 
8264 MIXER BODY 
865 MIXER PADDLE 















































T Aner | 
THRILi-wAy 


MY BANK 
TOLD ME I'M YX 
SAFE ON ANY. \ 
VJOURNEY WITH 


NCB 


TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 


They go over big everywhere with travel- 
ers—are accepted just like cash for any 
purchase at home or abroad. If lost or 
stolen, the value of the check is promptly 
refunded in full. Buy them at your bankl 


The best thing you know 
wherever you go 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





WRITE FOR 
tele] quai 


TO CONSERVE MANPOWER sf 


NATIONAL TRUCK LEASING SYSTEM 
Dept. | B-21,23 E. ,23 E. Jackson Bivd., tn Ghtenge 4, =. 








Atlas Corporation 


33 Pine Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


Dividend No. 39 
on Common Stock 


A regular quarterly dividend of 40¢ 
per share has been declared, payable 
September 21, 1951, to holders of 
record at the close of business on 
August 27, 1951 on the Common 
Stock of Atlas (Corporation. 
Water A. Pererson, Treasurer 


July 27, 1951 























ulation). CPR 6, Amend. 10 (effective 
Aug. 6). 


xports: Prevents American exporters 


~-from:adding-more than their pre-Korean 


percentage markups to domestic prices 
in selling abroad. CPR 61 (effective 
Aug. 6). 

Imports: Provides an effective date of 
Sept. 1 for the regulation, with the 
option that a seller may make it effec- 
tive at such earlier date as he files list 
of markups. CPR 31, Amend. 6 (ef- 
fective July 31). 

Lubricants and greases: New regula- 
tion covers lubricants, greases, and re- 
lated products as a forerunner to dollars- 
and-cents ceilings to be fixed later. 
CPR 63 (effective Aug. 6). 

Beef: Cancels schedule of wholesale 
beef ceiling prices that were to have 
gone into effect Aug. 1 in conformity 
with Congress’..ban on rollbacks for 
agricultural commodities. CPR 24, 
Amend. 4 (effective Aug. 1). 

Canned salmon: Establishes new ceil- 
ings for canners by adding to the price 
of the bulk of the 1949 pack certain 
increased unit costs incurred since then. 
CPR (effective Aug. 8). 

Custom plastics: Provides a pricing 
method for manufacturers of custom 
molded plastic products and custom 
fabricated plastic products. CPR 22, 
SR 14 (effective Aug. 25). 

Canned meat: Revises method for cal- 
culating ceiling prices of sterile canned 
meat and dry sausage. CPR 22, SR 15 
(effective Aug. 6). 

- -Asphalt: New regulation covers sales 
of asphalt products at all levels of dis- 
tribution. CPR 66 (effective Aug. 6). 

Tire carcasses: Sets dollars-and-cents 
ceiling on passenger car tire carcasses. 
GCPR, SR 49 (effective Aug. 6). 

Soft drinks: Amends regulation to ap- 
ply to bottlers who sell through dis- 
tributors as well as those who sell di- 
rectly to retailers. GCPR, SR 43, 
Amend. 1 (effective Aug. 6). 

Canned vegetables: Extends effective 
date of regulation to Aug. 20. CPR 55, 
Amend. 1 (effective Aug. 3). 


Who’s a Manufacturer ? 


When is a manufacturer a manufac- 
turer? It depends on whose definition 
you take. 

Funk & Wagnalls says he’s “one who 
manufactures; a person engaged in man- 
ufacturing as a business” (New Stand- 
ard Dictionary). Not according to the 
Office of Price Stabilization. 

OPS eliminates the man who “re- 
builds, reconditions, renovates, renews, 
or otherwise restores a used commod- 
ity.” Unless he uses new supplies to 
make new commodities he’s not a man- 
ufacturer. 

Just what he is, OPS hasn’t said yet. 
Which means some people don’t know 
what orders they come under. 





DEFENSE BUSINESS BRIEFS 





Farm equipment makers, faced with 
materials cuts in the fourth quarter, 
told NPA their business is far from 
slumping. They said that demand still 
exceeds output, that they could sell 
more than they can make under CMP. 

” 
Some steel mills are still taking fourth- 
quarter orders for sheet and light plate, 
NPA told conveyor equipment makers. 
The industry’s advisory committee had 
complained that steel mills were refus- 
ing CMP-approved orders, saying their 
capacity was booked. 

e 


Can manufacturers will get at least 
I-million tons of steel per quarter for 
the year beginning Oct. 1. For the 
first three months, NPA will reserve an 
additional 100,000 tons, in case can 
makers need it. The industry asked for 
1.2-million tons per quarter. 
e 


Tool-steel makers will get enough tung- 
sten for their needs for the rest of this 
quarter, NPA told the industry. Co- 
balt is expected to get tighter, and 
NPA urged further reductions in its 
use. Vanadium is still in good supply. 
e 

Cadmium can be used again in bearings 
for automotive parts, and the percentage 
allowed in silver- brazing alloys was 
raised from 19% to 25%. NPA relaxed 
restrictions hanseie inventories had 
been piling up. 


Chemicals may be removed from all de- 
fense-rated orders, except those of the 
military and Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. NPA is working on it now. 
e 

Steel scrap: If steel makers can’t locate 
enough to maintain production, the 
government will recruit a staff to take 
over the job. Manly Fleischmann, DPA 
chief, told the steel products advisory 
committee that he couldn’t see any 
permanent solution to the scrap short- 
age in light of expanding steel capacity. 





The Pictures——Cover by Dick 
Wolters. Acme—32 (It.); The 
Bettmann Archive—34 (It.); Louis 
de Rochemont—46, 47; Harris & 
Ewing—23; Hawaiian Airline—90; 
Int. News—22, 27, 28, 34 (rt.), 
50; Bob Isear—24, 25; Victor Kay- 
fetz Productions—146; Ralph Mor- 
gan—88; Pratt & Whitney Air- 
craft—58 (rt.); John A. Rodriguez 
—103; Charles Rotkin, PFI—52, 
53;tCharles J. Sullivan—58 (It.); 
Vandamm—96 (top rt., bot.); 
Wide World—32 (rt.); Dick Wol- 
ters—70, 71, 79, 80, 82, 96 (top 
It.), 97. 
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=, When 
Fa” disaster 


trikes 


oeeevery second counts 


The ever constant and menacing threat of 
fire to lives and property makes disaster- 

proof fire protection one ‘of America’s first 
lines of defense. Developed from wartime 
necessity, FMC Fire Fighters have become 
essential equipment for all types of fires in 
communities, large and small. Providing 
their own water supply, FMC High-Pres- 
sure units quickly blast, smother and arrest 
stubborn blazes with finely atomized fog at 


Rope a aig . over 800 Ibs. pressure. And, as low-pressure, 
Ready for instant action in any emergency, FMC Fire high-volume pumpers, FMC Fire Fighters 
Fighters provide wr pacing | fire protection for industries, Ms 1 Ti : ‘ bri Pec 
cities, towns, resort areas, and rural communities, i deliver torrents of water to bring raging fires 
under control. To meet the demand for a 
dual purpose unit, FMC has recently intro- 


duced combination high and low pressure 
An illustrated booklet “KNOW YOUR FMC’s” __ Fire Fighters 
describing other FMC Division-built ee a 


i=] 
Cary a products is available on request. 
Trade Mark 


PUMPS AND WATER SYSTEMS son tein eerie , 
xf ; . GARDEN TRACTORS & MOWERS 
PEERLESS FUMY Division FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL (eine imcocess otvimion 

INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS PROPULSION ENGINE CORP 
ESTVACO CHEMICAL paging Subadia f FMC) 
OHIO-APEX, INC. (Division of FMC) BeAr Seattes AGRICULTURAL INSEC TICIDES 
INDUSTRIAL CASTIN . & FUNGICIDES 5 
MECHANICAL FOL Stans Da iotOne EXECUTIVE OFFICES: SAN JOSE 6, CALIFORNIA NIAGARA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE PACKING HOUSE & PROCESSING CANNING & FREEZING EQUIPMENT PACKAGING & PAPER BOX AGRICULTURAL & FIRE 


EQUIPMENT ga Te, ANDERSON-BARNGROVER DIVISION € ) NT Fl N 
JOHN BEAN DIVISION ORIDA DIVISIO SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION ‘ Sarna COMW ANY CASTS SOURHENT 
PACKING EQUIPMENT DIVISION Subsidiary of FMC) JOHN BEAN WESTERN DIVISION 














OPEN THE DOOR... 


But first, consider the doorknob. It has come a long way from the rude latch and string that 
secured the backwoods cabin. A myriad of talents and crafts have contributed to its 
fashioning .. . 


Designers, machinists, metal workers, locksmiths, pattern makers, founders . . . these 
and a thousand others have lavished their gifts on this handsome and versatile piece 
of hardware. 


Turn the knob. Walk in on a typical American industry . . . the planning, designing 
and construction of buildings. Private home to public edifice, nowhere else in the world 
can so much that is good be afforded by so many. 


AMERICA WORKS LIKE THAT... 


Uniquely so. Every art, every science, every branch of engineering . . . all the bodies of 
techniques of all craftsmen are richly fulfilled here. 


America can work like that because it has an all-seeing, all-hearing Inter-Communications 
System. 


WHAT AN INTER-COM SYSTEM!... 


Complete communication is the function, is the peculiarly American contribution of the 
business press . . . a great company of specially edited magazines devoted to the specialized 
work areas of men who want to manage better, design better, manufacture better, 
research better, sell better... 


WHY WE HAPPEN TO KNOW... 


The McGraw-Hill business publications are a part of this American Inter-Com System. 


As publishers, we know the consuming insistence of the editors on reporting, analyzing 
disseminating . . . on making sure that every new idea is spread with fission speed... 
on universalizing both principles and details. 


As publishers, we know that people pay to subscribe to publications for the sole purpose of 
listening in on units of the American Inter-Com System. 


As publishers, we make the advertising pages of our publications available for your 
communications with the people you want to reach. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


|'N fF OR WAT 1 
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Compounding steels for special purposes is the most im- 
portant part of Crucible’s way of doing business—and that’s 
what sets Crucible apart from most other steel makers. 
Many think that steel mills make steel only for buildings, 
bridges, ships—on big continuous machines. 

But, actually there are hundreds of special types of steel 
so carefully mixed, so tricky to make and so small in 
quantity that they are not mass produced. 

Take a look at the everyday things around you, and 
you'll see steel uses that are in the specialty class. For 
example: Crucible needle steels—there’s a lot of needles in 


prescriptions filled a “haystack” of steel; Crucible clicker die steel that stamps 


out the vamps for women’s shoes; Crucible railroad springs 


a that mean comfort in rail transportation. 
for special steels 


Crucible anticipates industrial needs with an ever in- 


SEA NS IRE AHERN EVEN NE vet ste 


— 


creasing list of special steels. Perhaps you have a steel 
application that calls for one of Crucible’s special steel 
prescriptions. Our metallurgists can help you put special 
steel to work. 


CRUCIBLE| first name in special purpose steels 














51 yews of Hine steelmaking 





CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, GENERAL SALES OFFICES, OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Spaulding Works, Harrison, N. J. * Midland Works, Midland, Pa. . Park Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. e 


Spring Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Nationa! Drawn Works, East Liverpool, Ohio ¢ Sanderson-Halcomb Works, Syracuse,N.Y. e 


Trent Tube Company, East Troy, Wisconsin 








INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK Peace hangs heavy in the air—Soviet-type peace, that is. 
AUGUST 11, 1951 The friendly message from the Soviet ‘President’ Shvernik is the latest 
gambit in the Kremlin's noisiest peace offensive since World War II. 
A Other extraordinary developments include the opening of Pravda’s 
columns to Britain's Herbert Morrison; airing President Truman’s letter of 
BUSINESS friendship inside Russia; and Malik’s soothing talk to the British Quakers 
visiting Moscow. 
WEEK The object, of course, is to lull the West. 
3 
Look back at past peace offensives. They aren’t encouraging. 
¢ The longest period of calm between East and West was from the mid- 
twenties to 1939. It came to a sudden halt when Stalin signed the nonaggres- 
sion pact with Hitler. 
¢ Wartime cooperation—strained as it was—began when Hitler attacked 
Russia in 1941. But high hopes for good relations with the Soviets were dashed 
soon after V-E Day. 
¢ Postwar aggression has been punctuated here and there by short-lived 
peace offensives, featuring conciliatory messages from Stalin. They‘ve all 
come to naught. The phony “Stockholm appeal’’ was followed in three months 
by the invasion of South Korea. 














= 

The State Dept. has written off Shvernik’s talk of a Five Power peace 
pact as propaganda, pure and simple. 

But odds are we'll do something more. President Truman may reply to 
Shvernik suggesting specific actions the Kremlin could take, without making 
major concessions, that would ease world tension—agree to an Austrian peace 
treaty, for example. 

Washington officials say there are two good reasons why we shouldn't 
brush Shvernik off completely: (1) Such a move would hand the propaganda 
advantage to Moscow; and (2) it’s just possible that our growing strength 
may someday scare the Russians into calling off the cold war for a time. 











Gen. Ridgway is getting impatient over the turtle pace of the Kaesong 
talks. You can see it in the crackling tone of his messages to the enemy. 
The Communist buildup in Manchuria has him worried. Now the Chinese 
are boasting that they have air strength enough to wipe out the United Nations 
army. 
Meantime, U. N. circles at Lake Success are sure a cease-fire is coming 
—perhaps soon. They think the wrangling over the buffer zone can be stopped. 
This line of reasoning insists that Moscow wants the cease-fire—and 
there's little the Chinese or North Koreans can do about it. 
os 
The Iran oil talks are progressing favorably. But don’t expect a quick 
settlement: The British are sure to stall over compensation for their lost 
pryperties. ; 
London is now under a lot Jess economic pressure to make a deal. The 
new oil pool of U. S. companies will help carry Britain over a crisis. 
That means only political pressure from the U. S.—via Harriman—will 
force the British to come to terms with the Iranians. 
e 
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They want to know how big a slice of oil profits they'll be able to wangle out 
of Western producers. 

The Iraqis are stalling on a new agreement with the Iraq Petroleum Co. 
that would give them 65¢ a bbl., and the Shiek of Kuwait has turned thumbs 
down on an offer that would boost his take from 9¢ to 50¢. 

. 

It's pretty clear now that Spain's Franco isn’t going to reform his regime 
in order to get U.S. military help. He has admitted as much. 

Don Juan, pretender to the Spanish throne, accused Franco of using 
minor concessions to the monarchists as a blind to fool the U. S. into thinking 
he was ready to make some changes. 

British and French diplomats, who’ve been fighting the Washington- 
Madrid deal all along, make this observation: The U.S. is now in the un- 
pleasant position of bolstering Franco against the monarchists and a large 
majority of Spaniards. 

But the U. S.-Spanish military deal will go through anyway. The Pen- 
tagon insists we need Spanish facilities. 

o 
British industry is steadily rebuilding its lost investments in the Western 


Hemisphere. 


The decision of Courtaulds, Ltd., to reenter the U. S. market with a rayon 

plant in Alabama (BW-Aug.4’51,p122) puts the spotlight on other projects: 

¢ Powell Duffryn, Ltd., a British coal firm deprived of its mines under 
nationalization, has launched a joint venture with Great Lakes Carbon Corp., 
New York, — 

* Bradford Dyers Assn., big English wool finishing group, recently bought 
stock control of two Canadian companies. 

¢ Anglo-lranian Oil Co. and British Shell are poking into Canadian oil 
possibilities. 

The British Treasury gives its qualified blessing, will release dollars for 
such investments as long as a ‘’good case” is made for them. 

oe 

London thinks it may postpone the first interest payment—$75-million 
—on the $3.7-billion U.S. loan of 1945. Chancellor Gaitskell may come to 
Washington in September to ask for a delay. 

Under the loan agreement, Britain can request postponement if ex- 
change conditions, the level of gold reserves, or balance of payments troubles 
make that seem necessary (BW-Jul.21‘51,p121). 

It’s up to the International Monetary Fund to decide. But even if Britain 
wins a delay, it will still have to repay principal on the loan—to the tune of 
$44-million yearly. 



































* 

Pressure for a single, independent agency to handle all U. S. foreign aid 
— including arms—is building up in Congress. 

Many ECA officials favor the move, teo. The argument is that aid pro- 
grams must be more closely integrated if anything's to be accomplished. Right 
now France, for example, is being prodded by (1) ECA to expand low-cost 
housing, (2) the Pentagon to step up military production, and (3) the Treasury 
to balance its budget. 

A new foreign-aid agency would be a blow to the State Dept. And since 
State is less popular with Congress than ever, the single agency idea has a 
good chance of going through. 
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JAPAN REASONS that the occupation’s business 


reforms won't work because: 


@ The country can’t afford competition. 


@ Its businesses must export to live—and must 


band together to export. 


@ Antimonopoly laws leave small companies at 


the mercy of big ones. 


@ Reforms have led to lower-quality goods. 


U.S. WARNS that scrapping reforms may en- 


courage return of fascism. 


@ Monopolies would coerce government into 


granting special privilege. 


@ Japan’s standard of living would drop—invit- 


ing political instability. 


@ Dumping would return, and with it cut-throat 


Japan May Scrap Business 


Japan is busy legislating away the 
business and labor reforms that were 
imposed on the country by U.S. au- 
thorities during the occupation. 
¢ Race Against Treaty—In Tokyo a 
government-appointed committee com- 
posed of four Japanese businessmen, 
two newspaper executives, and a col- 
lege president is rushing to finish 
drafting reforms of these reforms before 
the occupation ends. This committee 
is afraid that a delay until the peace 
treaty is signed might undermine for- 
eign confidence in Japan’s new demo- 
cratization and _ bring _ restrictions 
against Japanese goods. But if the job 
is done soon, it feels, the occupation 
and the U.S. will bear the brunt of 
the blame. 

New legislation drafted by the com- 
mittee will be solidly backed by Japan’s 
dispossessed economic barons and by 
a ae U.S. companies who had big 
Japanese interests prewar. It could 
easily be O.K.’d by the Diet—unless the 
U.S. steps in to try to save its reforms. 
e Eleven on Top—Before the war, 
Japan’s economy was bound up in an 
almost feudal system of monopolies, 
cartels, and supercartels. At the top 
were the “zaibatsu’”—11 families that 
indirectly controlled 90% of Japanese 
industrial, financial, and commercial 
activity. They spun a web of trade 
associations beneath them that fixed 
prices, laid out exclusive marketing 
areas. 

At warend the zaibatsu were more 
firmly entrenched than ever. They 
were the ones who told Tojo how to 
run the war, not vice versa. 
¢ Occupation’s Sweep—But with the 
occupation, their sun set. U.S. admin- 
istrators under Gen. MacArthur had 
four aims in mind: (1) Eliminate the 
zaibatsu; (2) dissolve or reorganize in- 
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dividual operating companies that re- 
stricted competition; (3) dispose of the 
zaibatsu securities; and (4) enact laws 
to bar revival of the monopolies and to 
enforce fair trade practices. 

Most of these aims were accom- 
plished: The zaibatsu holding com- 
panies and subholding companies were 
dissolved, and over 1,000 executives of 
the old order were barred from busi- 
ness. (They have since returned as a 
result of the ‘“depurging” program.) 
More than 1,000 firms were forced to 
unload intercorporate holdings. Some 
30 operating concerns were split up or 
reorganized. 

The occupation also pushed through 
a slew of up-to-date labor laws—mini- 
mum work standards, rest periods, paid 
vacations, safety and sanitation, unem- 
ployment and accident compensation. 


I. Why Keep Reforms 


If these reforms are scrapped, Japan- 
ese experts in Washington say the con- 
sequences will be serious to Japan—and 
to many U.S. businessmen. They argue, 
for instance, that, if the antimonopoly 
law and the trade association law are 
junked, Japan’s familiar dumping and 
monopoly practices in foreign trade 
would quickly return. That would 
mean cut-throat competition for U.S. 
business at home and abroad. It might 
lead to new trade barriers against Japan- 
ese exports, chopping at the roots of 
Japan’s foreign trade. And that, in 
turn, ¥‘ould increase the burden on the 
U.S. twxpayer for aid to Japan. 

Besides, rebuilding the prewar pyra- 
mid of monopolies would kill oppor- 
tunities for smaller U.S. investors, keep 
them from doing business with the 
smaller Japanese firms that have 
sprouted under antitrust protection. 


competition for U.S. business. 


Reform Laws 


Pressure on economic democracy al- 
ways is mirrored in the political field. 
Allied reforms have boosted the average 
Japanese living standard. Their repeal 
might shove it down again. The danger 
is the rebirth of all the old aggressive 
expansionist pressures that blew Japan 
into World War II or, even worse, the 
fostering of an economic climate in 
which communism would thrive. 


ll. Why Scrap Reforms 


The Japanese usually preface discus- 
sions of the reform legislation with the 
statement that U.S. antitrust laws are 
well and good, but unsuited to Japanese 
conditions. The Japan Management 
Assn. speaks for the antireform circles 
in Japan; the American Chamber of 
Commerce in Tokyo speaks for U.S. 
companies. 

Their reasoning against reform cen- 
ters on these five points: 

(1) Japan is too poor, its productiv- 
ity too low to afford competition and 
high wages and labor standards. 

(2) Japan must export to live, and 
its businessmen can compete in world 
markets only by banding together to 
fix prices and divvy up markets. 

(3) The antimonopoly and fair trade 
laws ‘bar affiliation among small Japan- 
ese companies, leaving them at the 
mercy of the big ones. 

(4) High wages hit profits, hobble 
capital formation, create unemploy- 
ment. 

(5) The reforms have led to cut- 
throat competition, to price wars and 
dumping by Japanese traders abroad. 
And it has reduced the quality of Made- 
in-Japan goods. 

* Little ition—Opposition in 
Japan to these arguments is scattered 
and weak. New businesses have bene- 
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fitted from the reforms, but they aren’t 
organized. And many of them are too 
ignorant of economic processes to at- 
tribute their new-found gains to the 
reforms. Organized labor is generally 
apathetic—actually hostile where _re- 
forms have struck at labor monopolies. 
The Socialists will fight for some of 
the labor clauses, but they don’t under- 
stand—or care much—about the anti- 
monopoly or fair trade issue. 


lll. U.S. Reasoning 


U.S. government supporters of the 
reform program are afraid an all-out 
economic power-grab is shaping up in 
Japan. One of the most zealous spokes- 
men for this group is Edward C. 
Welsh, formerly chief of the anti- 
trust and cartels division of Gen. Mac- 
Arthur’s staff, now a top official in the 
RFC. Reports from Tokyo indicate 
that the Japanese economic barons 
hate Welsh more than any other Amer- 
ican; whatever reforms are in their way, 
they blame entirely on him. 

Welsh says the reforms weren’t put 
through just because of a U.S. belief 
in free enterprise, but in the belief 
that competition in Japan would be a 
“catalyst of economic recovery.” 

e Where Does Business Stand?—“It is 
interesting and discouraging,” says 
Welsh, “to note the short-visioned 
position of a few big U.S. companies 
in Japan, as they support actions that 


‘will-cause a: decline in private competi- 


tive capitalism. Why they bend their 
efforts to encourage the return of fas- 
cism in Japan would be difficult to 
justify to their stockholders.” 

Welsh’s reaction is typical of many 
U.S. officials who have been working 
with Japan’s postwar economic prob- 
lems. They admit that in some cases 
deconcentration may have gone too far, 
that some of the new Japanese com- 
anies formed by deconcentration may 
ail. 

But they insist that Japan can 
afford a few business failures; it hasn’t 
had many before simply because the 
giant holding companies bought up 
every outfit that was running in the red 
and managed to keep it going in- 
definitely. 
¢ Better Quality—U.S. officials believe 
the new competition has led to more 
aggressive selling in the world market 
and has improved, rather ‘than reduced, 
the quality of Japanese goods (BW— 
Jul.7’51,p148). Nor do they think that 
higher wages will hinder capital forma- 
tion. True, some temporary unemploy- 
ment will result from higher wages and 
rag ig but the experts feel Japan 
adly needs a manpower shuffle. Be- 
fore the war, large numbers of workers 
were kept on the payrolls whether they 
worked or not. The aim now is to ab- 
sorb them into new industries. 
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Production Pushup 


ECA has just begun a restyled 
productivity drive to boost output 
in Europe's factories—bringing higher 
wages to wean workers away from com- 
munism, speeding rearmament. The 
film above keynotes the program. It 
shows Europe first a giant brooding 
over war-ruined factories; then, thanks 
to ECA, restored to strength. 

ECA plans to have its industrial ex- 
perts work right along with manage- 
ment and labor in Europe's factories. 
ECA has worked mostly through gov- 
ernment and big business brass. 

Also, all future ECA grants for in- 
vestment to boost output—like new ma- 
chinery, new plant layout—will be care- 
fully screened. Only companies promis- 
ing to give their workers a fair slice of 
increased profits are eligible. 

There’s plenty of opposition. Already 
Communists are attacking the drive as 
a scheme to turn Europe’s industry 
over to Wall St. What’s more, plenty 
of European businessmen take a dim 
view, don’t like ECA prying into their 
traditional ways of doing business. 
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General Electric 
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is a headquarters 
for wiring progress 


Through constant research and 
precision manufacturing meth- 
ods, the General Electric Con- 
struction Materials Division sets 
the pace for the electrical indus- 
try with modern, high-grade wir- 
ing materials. 


Through distributors in every 
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struction Materials Division of- 
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Q. HOW CAN WIRING MATERIALS BE SAVED WHEN POWER 
ad CABLE MUST BE RE-LOCATED? 


A. G-E Interlocked-armor cable does the trick, because it’s cable 
and raceway in one flexible assembly. Put it up as a permanent or 
temporary circuit and take it down intact at any time. Just reel it 
in, move it to the new location and put it up again. G-E Interlocked- 
armor is easy to work with—it’s a time and material saver. 


Q. WHAT STEPS SHOULD YOUR PLANT ENGINEER TAKE TO CUT UNNECES- 
e SARY POWER OUTAGES IN YOUR PLANT? 


A. 1. Make sure all circuits have ample capacity to carry electrical loads. 

2. Don’t let motor starting surges and noncritical overloads blow fuses. 
Use G-E renewable fuses with the time-delay feature. They have heavy link sec- 
tions that absorb the heat of momentary overloads and keep production rolling. 


Q. DO YOU KNOW HOW TO CUT BUILDING DOWN-TIME 
e DURING LAYOUT CHANGES? 


A. Look ahead—install G-E Fiberduct raceways. When 
changes in office layout require relocation or addition of 
telephone, power, and signal outlets, you can make electrical 
changes readily. Just drill a hole in the floor anywhere along 
the Fiberduct raceway and install the outlet. 


Q. WHAT “TWO-WAY” PROTECTION SHOULD YOUR ELECTRICAL 
e DEPARTMENT LOOK FOR WHEN SELECTING RIGID CONDUIT? 


A. G-E White rigid conduit gets two tough protective finishes inside and out. 
First it is hot-dipped in molten zinc. That means G-E White will resist rust. Then 
it’s coated with glassy-smooth Glyptal* lacquer. This double protection really 
means extra long life. 


Q. HOW CAN YOU APPLY G-E REMOTE-CONTROL WIRING TO 
e INDUSTRIAL LIGHTING PROBLEMS? 


A. Provide selective control of blocks of lights to facilitate working 
operations in offices, warehouses, storerooms, and garages. Place G-E 
remote-control switches at area entrances and strategic control locations. 
At loading platforms give complete control of lighting with G-E remote- 
control wiring. For plant protective iighting systems consider a control 
center at the guardhouse and at points where firemen enter the building; 
also, local selective control at any area entranceway. 
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THE SEAWAY: Disputed Passage 


ONTARIO 


PrN: 


Seaway: With or Without U.S.? 


Discouraged by U.S. squelching of St. Lawrence project, 
Canada may go ahead on its own, is hopeful that U.S. will help 


supply needed materials. 


Boosters of the $830-million St. Law- 
rence seaway and powcr project—among 
them Canadian Prime Minister St. Lau- 
rent and President Truman—are hop- 
ping mad. They've been getting pro- 
gressively angrier ever since 1934, when 
seaway legislation was first defeated in 
Congress. The big letdown came two 
weeks ago when the House Public 
Works committee squelched the proj- 
ect once again (BW—Aug.4’51,p52). 

e What to Do—Canadians are just 
about convinced they'll have to count 
Washington out; that the development 
has got to be a Canadian project, with 
maybe some help from the state of New 
York. Last week the cabinet in Ottawa 
ordered a special commission to draw 
up recommendations to lay before Par- 
liament come October. Here are the 
alternatives: 

¢ Canada can go it alone and build 
a navigation system on the Canadian 
side of the St. Lawrence, between 
Montreal and Kingston (map). That, 
plus dredging the Welland Ship Canal, 
would provide an all-Canada waterway 
to the Great Lakes. The minimum 
cost: $500-million. 

e Canada and the province of On- 
tario can tackle the power project, pro- 
vided New York State gets an O.K. 


from the Federal Power Commission to 


participate. The cost: about $330-mil- 
lion. 

¢ The whole shooting match could 
be shelved, to wait a time when the 
U.S. sees fit to go along. 
e‘Old Dream—Planners and statesmen 
on both sides of the border have nursed 
the seaway scheme ever since the last 
century. Canadians and U.S. midwest- 
erners have long dreamed of opening 
up the Great Lakes to ocean shipping. 
On the power side, there’s at least 2.2- 
million hp. waiting to be harnessed in 
the International Rapids section be- 
tween Prescott and Cornwall. Some 
engineers have estimated there’s a po- 
tential along the St. Lawrence of 9-mil- 
lion hp. 

Since Korea, seaway boosters have 
talked up the strategic angle: The 
project would mean a safe wartime route 
to haul Labrador iron ore to inland steel 
mills, provide sheltered shipbuilding 
amd repair bases in the Lakes region. 
And there’s increasing need, they say, 
for power to run northeast defense in- 
dustries. 
¢ Not All Sold—But no one has yet 
been able to sell Great Lakes ship 
operators, the Atlantic ports, the port 
of New Orleans, the railroads, and some 
of the big mining interests on the sea- 
way. They’ve managed to scotch U.S. 
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participation every time it’s come up. 
But there’s some Canadian opposition: 
Nova Scotia fears the seaway might 
divert some trade to the Great Lakes. 
But most of Canada—especially On- 
tario—is red-hot for the project. And, 
according to one New York State power 
official, “It doesn’t look like the Ca- 
nadians are bluffing when they threaten 
to go ahead alone.” 
¢ No. 1 Item—The power development 
might come first on the Ottawa agenda. 
That way the Canadian treasury could 
share the costs with Ontario and New 
York, principal beneficiaries of the 
scheme. But it can’t get off the ground 
until New York gets a green light from 
Washington—“You can’t build a hydro 
dam halfway across the river to the 
U. S.-Canada border and then stop.” 
Right now New York authorities are 
hopeful of getting the O.K. Next week 
they expect to appeal an FPC decision 
that left the matter to Congress. They 
have a new brief for FPC, new evidence 
that Si. Lawrence power is needed. 
One possible hitch: New York wants 
to handle the project alone with On- 
tario, but the Interior Dept. would like 
to run the show from Washington. 
Going ahead on power may kill at 
least one and a half birds with one 
stone. Many features of the seaway, 
according to experts, would have to be 
completed in the process of building 
power installations. 
¢ All the Way?—If Canadians really 
mean what they're saying, they may 
tackle the seaway alone, too. It’s a big 
job. Along the international section 
of the river—on the Canadian side—it 
involves inundating seven villages and 
a larger town along a 47-mi. front be- 
tween Cornwall and Prescott. ‘The 
main line of the Canadian National 
Railways would have to be relocated, 
too. In addition, Canada would have 
to spend upwards of $100-million build 
ing canals near Montreal. ‘The job 
has been estimated at $500-million, but 
booming material costs would bounce 
it a lot higher. 
¢ Hopeful—Something like 70,200 tons 
of reinforcing steel, 108,600 tons of 
structural steel, 4,400 tons of copper, 
7.5-million bags of cement, and 118- 
billion board feet of lumber are needed. 
Canadians are hopeful that they can 
dredge up these materials. They hint 
the U.S. would see to it that they got 
allocations, even though Washington 
turned thumbs down on the scheme. 
Still U.s8. and Canadian seaway 
boosters haven’t given up, figure “hey’ll 
eventually beat down U.S. opponents. 
Last week Sen. Blair Moody, Democrat 
of Michigan, vowed he’d fight tooth 
and nail to get authorization for the 
seaway into the $8.5-billion foreign aid 
bill. Another thing that gives the faith- 
ful hope: The latest House vote was 
15 to 12, closest yet for the seaway. 
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Shippers of chemicals, solvents, extracts, fruit juices, oils, per- 
fumes, etc., are now enjoying important savings—thanks to a new 
Hackney Stainless Steel Chemical Container. Compact and light- 
weight, this barrel can be handled easily by one man, reducing 
handling costs. 
What’s more, further savings are possible because of lower 
Aad thes cial transportation costs, reduction in storage space and elimination 
easily—safely. of breakage. 


Only One of Many Cost-Reducing Hackney Products — 
This new container is only one of many 
Hackney products . . . cylinders, drums, 
barrels, kegs or special shapes and shells. 
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They are used not only in the chemical field, 
but in the LP-Gas industry, food products, 
construction—in vastly diversified industries. 


e c 
Whatever you manufacture, chances are 
there is a Hackney product that can benefit 
ou. Remember, Hackney pracecs are 
acked by Pressed Steel Tank Company’s 
design and manufacturing facilities—by al- 
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most 50 years of specialized knowledge of 
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EMPLOYMENT : 


Positions Wanted 


Plont M 9 ilable, Graduat gi _ 45, 
experienced in metal stampings and related as- 
semblies, mass production, also purchasing, 
labor relations, incentives, tool & die making, 
quality and production control Mid-west pre- 
ferred Salary $13,800. Box 1435. 








Graduate Ch leal Ena. +i 4iy 





g id g 
desires position General Manager or Operating 
Department Head or operating assistant to 
senior executive officer. Twenty years solid 
manufacturing management experience line 
and staff in process industries single and multi- 
plant operations—age 42—will relocate Box 
1569 





Business Manager now employed as Industrial 
Engineer with ten years experience as execu- 
tive in Research. Contract negotiation, excel- 
lent public relations man, supervised 300 in 
purchasing, accounting, maintenance, and 
office procedures. Box 1571. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Consult: Z. H. Polachek Reg. Patent Attorney, 
1234 Broadway, New York 1, N. Y. 





Advisory Services wanted. We seek specialized 
services of every type to assist manufacturers 
with Defense contracts. Advisory Services 
Exchange, 2128 Pittsfield Bldg., Chicago. 


Need a confidential report from abroad? Spot 
checks on distributing set-ups, competition, 
Media. Sales outlets. Currency regulations, 
Legislative developments. Representatives all 
over the world. For details, write Overseas 
Business Services, McGraw-Hill International 
Corporation, 330 West 42, New York 18, N. Y. 


Writer of Sales Letters, House Organs and Mail 
Order Copy. Orville E. Reed, Howell, Mich. 
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BA Math tics, E ics, MBA, desires job 


, & ’ 
in Market Research, statistics. Box 1549. 





Guaranteed Machines; Your Idle Tools needed; 
Will Buy or Trade. Robt. W. Rice & Co., Inc., 
212 S. Clinton St., Chgo. 6, Ill Fi. 6-0782. 

s. ial 





Needle trades engineer, 4 years prod 
methods, incentives, experience ladies coats 
and suits section works Desires West Coast 
or South. Complete resume. Box 1517. 
Executive: Indust. engg. grad.; 25 yrs. exper. in 
mfg.; good judgment; excellent employee re- 
lations; strong top quality-control background. 
Prefer midwest or west coast. Resume on re- 
quest Box 1518. 
M g t ¢C Itant desires position. Ad- 
ministration procedure analyst MBA North- 
western. Los Angeles. Box 1513 


Sales M 39, S$ 





9 ful record selling busi- 
ness machines to dealers in industrial U.S.A. 
areas. Available Aug. 15 Box 1509 





== =Selling Opportunities Wanted==== 
Washington, D. C., Representative Available 15 


years experience in selling the Federal Govern- 
ment Departments, Contracts, Specifications, 
Priorities. James F. Hardy, Barr Bldg., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C 





Sales Executive—39, experienced national dis- 
tribution of chemicals thru distributors. Con- 
sider consumer or industrial field Available 
Sept. 1 Box 1460 


Tool & Alloy Stee! sales representative con- 
sidered by users one of best in state wants new 
connection offering higher earning potential. 
Has ability to organize and direct and will 
relocate. Box 1582 

Detroit Sales Representative, mature, aggressive, 
with successful record seeks worthwhile prod- 
uct to augment present on line for Michigan. 
Prefer item for distributors and wholesalers. 
Commission basis only Reply Box 1498 


Sales Engineering Representation that can sell 

for your Co. in Calif. while building your re- 

putation for technical ability & integrity Two 

xperienced engineers (ME & MBA) with su- 

-ords for two different Calif. 

seek opportunity by forming 

Have specialized in hydraulic-mechan- 

l eqpt. for petroleum & process industries. 
Th's warrants inquiry Box 1551 


=== Employment Service 


Confidential Employment Service for textile- 
paper-pulp mills seeking executives and execu- 
tives seeking new positions. Charles P. Ray- 
mond Service, Inc,, 294 Washington St., Boston 
8, Mass. Liberty 2-6547. 50 yrs. in business. 


THIS 


Special Machinery on a No Risk Basis. 
Mechaneers Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


For outright sale Friction Clutch business. 


~Because plant and manufacturing facilities are 


taxed to limit, we cannot continue to manufac- 
ture a complete line of tried and proved Frizc- 
tion Clutches,—so we offer (at a real bargain) 
not only entire manufacturing rights, but also 
Dies, Jig, Tools and Fixtures plus considerable 
stock of assembly parts. Address Box 1304. 

Investment Bargain. Bomb proof. Inflation 
proof. Write owner and learn what $28,000 
will buy in land and natural resources. P.O. 
Box 211, Cuthbert, Georgia. 





Metal Stamping Plant, Rocky Mountains, well 
established, natl. dist. own product 650 tons 
l4ga. steel allocated balance of year. Profit 
10% after taxes. Box 1536. 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


. Ais. 





Dp. L 
y *xeseorcn 


INDUSTRIAL COMMODITY RESEARCH “i 
Specialists in Industrial Commodity Research. 
Determine for specific commodities—cotton, coffee, 
coca, fats, and oils, rains, hides—purchasing 
aaa -_ price outlook. Fee basis, Write— 
ndustrial Commodity Corporation—122 E. 42nc 
&., N. Y. 17, N. ¥. = Shr eet 


Industrial Aucti s 
ia dt... 3, SaaS Rana oF on 
Pee : 
s - Liquid s - Appraisers 
Industrial Plants—Machinery and Equipment 
Ralph Rosen, Genesee Blig Buffalo 
Rosen & Co., N. B. C. Bidg Cleveland 
Ralph Rosen, Assoc., Rio Grande Nat'l. Bldg., Dallas 














A 

‘Market Research——————== 
cGRAW-HILL RESEARCH S 
Specialists in industrial Marketing Research. De- 
termine for specific products markets, market 
potentials, relative importance of states, counties 


or territories. Fee b . _ Write— 
John C. Spurr, Director—330 W. 42nd St., N, ¥. 














is management-men’s own classified advertising— 


use it for fast, efficient, economical action on any 


SECTION 
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business want or need. 





Pemex Produces 


Mexican oil is doing fine. 
Need is for more pipe steel, 
more exploration. U.S. may 
help. 


The threat of losing Iranian oil 
scared the living daylights out of the 
world’s petroleum planners. ‘That’s one 
reason why U.S. Secretary of Interior 
Oscar Chapman, who doubles as Petro- 
leum Defense Administrator, took a 
quick tour of the Mexican oil industry. 

Mexican oil looked pretty good. 
Pemex, the government’s oil monopoly, 
is headed for its biggest year. Output 
shapes up like this: 

Year Millions of bbl. 


Besides, oil reserves are swelling. They 
jumped in the past year from 1.27- 
billion bbl. to 1.35-billion bbl. And 
there’s a brand-new find in the state of 
Tabasco that may contain an added 
400-million bbl. Better yet, Pemex is 
able to export surpluses for the first time 
since 1938; it may sell 20-million bbl. 
abroad during 1951. 

Mexico has built three new refineries, 
one producing aviation gasoline; has laid 
new pipelines; and has a $15-million 
lubricants plant under way. And gaso- 
line, Mexicans like to boast, has been 
cut to 16¢ a gal. retail. 
¢ New Boss—All this progress is a far 
cry from 1938, when Mexico expropri- 
ated the foreign oil companies and na- 
tionalized its oil. The novice Pemex 
organization limped along for nearly 
eight years, was shot with corruption 
and close to bankruptcy when wae 
driving Sen. Antonio Bermudez took it 
over in 1946. Bermudez has made 
Pemex a money-making outfit. Last 
year it turned over $50-million in profits 
to the Mexican Treasury. 

It was Bermudez who buttonholed 
Chapman on the subject of U.S. help 
for Mexican oil. It’s not an oil loan or 
handout that he wants—Bermudez 
boasts that Mexico can build its own 
refineries, etc. What Bermudez does 
need, though, is bigger allocations of 
steel and pipe, for pipelines to con- 
nect existing fields with railheads and 
storage centers. 

Washington insists there’s no specific 
oil deal afoot between Mexico and the 
U.S. The Interior Dept. claims Chap- 
man’s junket was a goodwill junket, 
pure and simple, and that he wanted to 
familiarize himself with Mexican oil 
probiems. Interior adds that we’ve been 
allocating quite a lot of steel and pipe 
to Mexico; like everyone else, they 
want more. One straw in the wind: 
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Chapman says he’s going back to 
Mexico in late fall. 
* Drilling Needed—If Mexico’s most 
pressing short-range need is for steel 
and pipe, its long-range need is new ex- 
ploration and drilling. Pemex managed 
to drill just 219 wells last year, only 17 
of which could be called exploratory. 
U.S. oil men may be helping out 
with the drilling. Pemex has invited 
several U.S. firms to come in and ex- 
plore. Ed Pauley’s American Independ- 
ent Oil Co. is one, but it drilled only 
five wells in two years, and only one 
worthwhile producer. Some other small 
operators are on hand, and rumor has it 
that Pemex is dickering with the South- 
eastern Oil Co. of Jacksonville, Fla., to 
drill 150 new wells. 


BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 





Ford Foundation has kicked off a $5- 
million “Point 4” project of its own, 
starting in India and Pakistan. Agricul- 
ture will probably get top billing. 
Meantime the two countries will get 
help also from Armour Research Foun- 
dation and General Railway Signal Co., 

under a Point 4 contract just signed 
by the U.S. aes of Commerce. 


Four toy dele train outfits from 
Lionel Corp., New York, are on their 
way to West Berlin. They'll be fea- 
tured at West Berlin’s festival this 
month, to lure kiddies away from a 
Communist shindig in the East sector. 


New plants: Lambert Pharmacal Co.’s 
Canadian subsidiary has begun work 
on a $270,000 factory at Toronto, Ont. 
. . . Norway is going ahead with a 
$50-million aluminum plant, to be 
finished in 1954 with a yearly capacity 
of 40,000 tons. . . . General Motors is 
building a new assembly plant (120 
cars daily) and a radiator factory at Ant- 
werp, Belgium. 


Under a British license, Dewey & Almy 
Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass., will 
turn out a British-type battery sepa- 
rator (trade name: “Darak”) at_ its 
new plant in Boston. D&A has an ex- 
clusive licensing deal with the original 
manufacturer, Codham & Son, Ltd., 
Manchester, England. 
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THE TREND, 


The Job of Leaders Is to Lead 


Paralysis grips the leadership of our federal govern- 
ment. This country is living under a regime that has 
gone out of control. Its consequences are evident in the 
failure of Congress to enact into law essential bills 
embodying national policy. 

Look at the record. More than seven months after 
Congress convened: Not a single appropriation bill for 
fiscal 1952 has been passed; vital foreign assistance legis- 
lation remains undecided; the tax bill has made its way 
through only one house; it was Aug. 1, after a month 
of stopgapping, that Congress put a new Defense Pro- 
duction Act on the books. 

With the cold war in a critical stage, the nation is 
confronted with this dismaying spectacle. Why? 

Some say that Congress has been so busy with investi- 
gations—of MacArthur's firing, of the RFC, of crime— 
that it hasn’t had time to do anything else. All this 
adds up to an excuse—not a reason. 

Others argue that the problems are uncommonly 
hard—how far to go in new taxes, in defense, in foreign 
aid, in controls. There are some grains of truth in this 
line of talk, but not enough. 

The rock bottom fact is this: There is no leadership 
from the top. Look at what has been happening: 

¢Sen. McFarland (D., Ariz.), majority leader of 
the Senate, voted against the President on the rollback 
issue. i 

Sen. George (D., Ga.), chairman of the tax- 
writing Finance Committee, has severely criticized the 
Treasury’s revenue objectives in the present bill. 

¢Sen. Connally (D., Tex.), chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, lashed out bitterly against 
the chief of the Economic Cooperation Administration 
when he testified for the President’s foreign aid bill. 

¢ Sen. Douglas (D., Ill.), the Fair Deal’s most 
effective defender in the Senate, is at war with the 
President over the budget and judicial appointments. 


Mangled Program 


These items are evidence of fatal weakness. If the 
President's chief lieutenants in Congress won't get 
behind him and whip doubting Thomases within their 
party into line behind his bills, the Administration pro- 
gram will be mangled. That is just what is happening. 

Nor, in the absence of strong, compelling White 
House leadership, has Congress been able to generate 
its own. Many of its chiefs have served so long they 
no longer have the energy and will to lead. Besides, the 
majority party is badly fractured by factional strife. 

Nor has the minority party, whose job is to criticize 
and better the Administration’s proposals, retrieved the 
situation. Its leaders, at least in the House of Represent- 
atives, have been willing to squander their efforts on 
a stupid project like trying to oust the Secretary of 
State by cutting off his pay. 


152 


This break in the circuit of leadership from the 
White House to Congress has many bad results. One 
is that legislators write laws in specific terms; viz., terms 
on instalment credit, on rollbacks, etc. Needless to 
say, this is a bad tendency in legislation. Such action 
strips administrators of the flexibility they need to do 
their jobs. But Congress clearly doesn’t trust them to 
carry out its wishes under broad grants of power. 

To pull ourselves out of this crisis in leadership is no 
easy thing. It will take some soul searching on the part 
of the President himself and of his congressional lead- 
ers. It requires of the opposition leaders something 
more than a bill-of-attainder mentality. It requires the 
individual citizen to hold his public servants to a stern 
accounting. 


Yankee X-Ray 


What's wrong with New England? Nothing, say some 
experts, that New England plus federal money can’t 
cure. Jobs fell off there so sharply in 1948-49 that the 
Council of Economic Advisers got worried. It set up 
a committee to find out why, and what could be done 
(BW —Jal.7°51,p90). 

The basic study is a good one. New England—small, 
compact, proud—produces $14-billion of factory goods 
a year. Many an independent nation does less. Its 
9-million people stand on their own feet and are proud 
of it. Its industries were the first in the country. 

Right there lies the root of trouble. New England’s 
assets are also its liabilities. It leans heavily on old 
industries—shoes and textiles—and it makes them in old 
ways. New factories in new places, using new methods, 
have gone ahead. New England has moved ahead, too, 
but not fast enough to keep pace with the country. So 
say the experts. 

What can be done about it? These experts recom- 
mend community projects to get in new and varied 
industries while the getting is good. Loosen up the tax 
structure. Get that steel mill. Make better use of water 
power. Balance the drain of federal taxes by bowing 
the neck to federal aid. 

Most of their 37 suggestions will stir argument. That 
may be one of the report’s best uses. Touch Yankee 
pride, and the fur flies. 

Many of the committee’s ideas are sound and useful, 
such as the need for New England to seek markets west 
of the Green Mountains and raw materials north of the 
St. Lawrence. But the way the committee baldly plumps 
for federal aid programs worries us very much. The 
nation owes a lot to Yankee get-up-and-go. It makes no 
sense to assert that its independence and individuality 
can be stirred by substituting the drug of federal aid 
for its native salt. 
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w elevator developments give planning engi- 
neers an opportunity to use fewer cars— while 
actually improving elevator service! 

Take modernization. Even though a build- 
ing’s traffic hasn't changed, elevatoring has. It's 
faster. The magic of modern electronic supervi- 
sion has greatly reduced passenget waiting time. 
Automatic car operation has reduced travel time. 
Fewer cars are needed. 

In existing buildings, Otis planning engineers 
survey actual elevator traffic. For new buildings, 
they anticipate traffic patterns by studying a 
building's location, layout, expected usage, pop- 
ulation. Then they evaluate all factors to deter- 


ELEVAFORING $135 THE BU 
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mine the number of cars, their size, speed and 
controls — using a background of experience that 
is unequalled anywhere! 
From management's viewpoint, careful eleva- 
tor planning means the increased prestige of 
elled elevator service, the income from 
red or additional floor space, the econ- 
omy of installing and operating fewer elevators 
Add Otis elevator planning to Otis elevator 
research, enginee , manufacturi 
tion and service and you have the reasons why \ 
the Otis trade-mark is the symbol of the world’s 
finest elevators and escalators. Otis Elevator 
Company, 260 11th Ave., New York 1, N 
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THEE LE EASY 


Whether you're a shopper or a shipper, it’s 
easy for you to get a lot of things from where 
they’ve been to where they’re going. For 
this, you can thank the packaging industry. 


Here's an industry that’s always progressing 
—developing better containers and pack- 
ages to move more products more safely, 
more speedily, more economically. Impor- 
tant contributions to these all-round im- 
provements are supplied by chemicals and 
plastics—many of them furnished by Mon- 
santo. They are applied to paper, wood, 
metal, glass, foil, tape, seals, labels. 


Water resistance, for example, is added by 
a Monsanto chemical to tubular-type con- 
tainers, paper cups, Kraft bags, wrapping 
paper. Monsanto paper-coating lacquers 
improve moisture resistance, add heat- 
sealing features to glassine papers. Still 
other Monsanto chemicals, applied to wraps, 
inhibit rust and corrosion to metal parts. 


Plastics, of course, are pre-eminent in pack- 
aging. Here, too, Monsanto is a dominant 
factor — supplying plastics that appear in 
a thousand colors, for a thousand uses—for 
rigid and flexible packages—for luxury and 
utility service. Many of these plastic pack- 
ages have display and re-use value. 


In the field of plastic film wrappers, Mon- 
santo also occupies an important role— 
supplying plasticizers for food containers 
and enclosures where nontoxicity is a re- 
quirement, for adhesives, vinyl films, cellu- 
losic strip Coatings. 


Thus, and in many other ways, Monsanto 
serves the packaging industry which, in 
turn, makes it easy for you to ship and shop 
more safely, speedily, economically .. . 
Monsanto Chemical Company, 1700 South 
Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. In 
Canada: Monsanto (Canada) Limited, 
Montreal and Vancouver. 








To the Packaging Industry 
Illustrated and described here are 
only a few of the many applica- 
tions of Monsanto chemicals and 
plastics to packages, containers, 
wraps, closures. Their production 
and availability are geared to meet 
current demands of the national 
economy. 


Mersize *—Monsanto’s synthetic size— 
is used as a beater additive in papermak- 
ing to increase resistance to water and 
moisture penetration beyond that obtain- 
able with ordinary rosin size alone. 
Mersize actually reduces manufacturing 
costs while making these improvements— 
finds wide application in liquid containers, 
milk-bottle caps and similar packaging 
and closure uses. 


Santicizers Monsanto plasticizers— 
find numerous uses z as compone nts of many 
tvpes of film wrappers. Santicizer *141, 
B-16 and E-15 are particularly adapted 
to nontoxic packaging uses In the food 
field——are widely used in wraps for meats, 
fish and such fatty products as margarine 
and lard. Technical services available to 
package manufacturers. 


Bot 
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Lustrex *—Monsanto’s styrene molding 
compound—is widely used in the manus 
facture of vials, containers and packages 
for medicinal, drug and related products 

. Vuepak *—~ Monsanto’s clear cellulose 
acetate plastic —is extensively used in 
making rigid transparent containers . . . 
Resinox * —Monsanto’s phenolic—is used 
for bottle and jar closures. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION —-Manu- 
facturers of packages, containers, wraps, 
closures are invited to contact Monsanto 
in relation to any problem involving 
chemicals and plastics as applied to pack- 
aging ... Write for information. 
[J Mersize, synthetic size . . . (J Santi- 
cizers, plasticizers for nontoxic food wraps 
and coatings . . . (1) Paper-coating lac- 
quers, heat-sealing... (1) Aroc lor* 
plasticizers for viny! acetate adhesives 
and vinyl packaging film . . . Q Aroclor 
plasticizer for cellulosic strip coatings... 
0 Biphenyl, fungistat for fruit wrappers 
. O Lustrex styrene molding compound 
3 (] Vuepak clear cellulose acetate 
plastic CO Resinox phenolic molding 
0 Inhibitor 038, for tin 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


compounds... 
and terne plate. 
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Serving Industry... Which Serves Mankind 





